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SUCH  IS  THE  WORLD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

This  is  the  prettiest  low-born  lass  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  green  sward  ;  nothing  she  does,  or  seems, 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself. 

Winter's  Tale. 

At  eight  o'clock  precisely  Lady  An- 
nandale's  carriage  arrived  in  Green- 
street,  to  convey  Isabella  to  Wimpole- 
street.  Isabella's  portmanteau,  and  va- 
rious little  packages,  being  deposited  in 
the  carriage,  she  took  leave  of  Mrs. 
Slender  politely,  of  Betsy  affectionately, 
and  of  Mr.  Slender  himself  with  a  degree 
of  feeling  she  could  hardly  have  supposed 
it  possible  she  could  have  felt  for  so  un- 
polished and  rude  a  being.  But  Mr. 
Slender  had  a  heart  open  to  the  sufferings 
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of  humanity;  and  his  uniform  kindness 
to  Isabella  had  made  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion on  her  mind  that  she  considered  the 
acknowledgment  of  her  obligations  but 
an  act  of  strict  justice. 

When,  therefore,  he  impulsively  held 
out  his  hand,  and  then  respectfully  with- 
drew it,  she  cordially  offered  him  hers, 
thanked  him  for  all  his  attention,  and 
promised,  if  it  were  possible,  to  come  and 
see  them  again  ;  thus  evincing,  that  "the 
grateful  mind  is  impatient  of  a  silent  and 
passive  reception  of  its  blessings."  And 
this  honest  man,  who  loved  Isabella  al- 
most as  much  as  his  "  own  Betsy,"  shook 
her  hand  most  heartily. 

**God  bless  you,  missT'  said  he,  greatly 
affected  :  **  I  hope  and  trust,"  continued 
he,  scarcely  capable  of  articulation,  **  I 
hope  and  trust  you  will  be  happy  where 
you  are  going;  but  if  not,"  he  added, 
as  they  walked  along  the  passage  to  reach 
the  street-door, — "if  not,  write  to  Dr.  Ne- 
ville ;  send  his  letter  to  me  :  I  beg  your 


pardon  for  giving  you  this  piece  of  ad- 
vice ;  but  all's  not  gold  that  glitters  ; 
perhaps  they  won't  put  your  letter  in  the 
post-office  where  you  are  going.  God 
bless  you,  miss!"  he  repeated,  as  the 
footman  shut  up  the  carriage  door. 

"  Good  bye,"  said  Isabella,  kindly ; 
and,  in  a  few  moments,  the  equipage  was 
out  of  sight  of  the  house.  The  approach- 
ing interview  with  Lady  Annandale  en- 
tirely occupied  her  thoughts,  and  the 
ride  appeared  to  her  extremely  short;  a 
circumstance  which  might,  in  some  mea- 
sure, be  considered  so,  by  a  person  less 
engaged  than  Isabella,  from  the  good- 
ness of  the  *'  New  Road,"  and  the  ease 
with  which  a  magnificent  carriage  can 
drive  over  it. 

When  Isabella  arrived  in  Wimpole- 
street,  she  could  hardly  make  her  way 
through  the  hall,  so  full  was  it  of  packages, 
and  boxes,  and  trunks.  At  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  she  was  met  by  Mrs.  Slygo— 
**  My  lady  begs,  ma'am,"  said  she,  "  that 
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you  will  wait  in  her  dressing-room,  a 
short  time,  till  she  is  disengaged.'* 

Isabella  followed  Mrs.  Slygo  up  a 
splendid  staircase  j  but  the  house  was  all 
in  confusion,  in  consequence  of  Lady 
Annandale's  abrupt  departure  for  the 
Continent.  Isabella  had  not  sat  long  in 
her  ladyship's  dressing-room,  when  the 
door  opened  softly  ;  she  rose  with  a  beat- 
ing heart  -,  'twas  Lord  Murray. 

"  Isabella,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice ; 
'*  let  me  profit  by  these  few  moments  to 
beg  your  acceptance  of  my  portrait ;  put 
it  in  your  pocket ;  tliere  is  a  letter  in  the 
case — read  it  when  you  are  quite  sure 
you  are  alone — not  in  this  house.  O! 
Isabella,  a  few  short  hours,  and  I  shall 
be  far  away  ;  and  you  will  be  launched 
into  a  world  of  vanity  and  folly.  Re- 
member, if  you  should  at  any  time  stand 
in  need  of  protection  when  I  am  gone,  that 
my  two  aunts  have  promised  me  to  be- 
friend you.  I  have  no  secrets  with  them  ; 
they  are  privy  to  my  affection — may  I 


say  ours?  Dearest  Isabella,"  he  con- 
tinued, '^  would  to  Heaven  I  had  been 
born  in  Oldenwood  T* 

"  Hush!'*  said  Isabella j  "I  heard 
footsteps.'* 

Lord  Murray  listened  ;  he,  too,  heard 
them  J  and  grasping  Isabella's  hands  in 
his,  he  imprinted  a  fervent  kiss  on  each, 
and  gliding  out  of  the  room  softly,  left 
her  alone. 

Isabella  stood  in  need  of  all  her  forti- 
tude at  this  moment ;  she  had  more  than 
one  cause  of  uneasines*.  **  If,'*  said  she, 
mentally,  "  Lord  Murray  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  steal  away  thus,  in  order  to 
avoid  encountering  his  mother,  how  much 
more  cause  have  I  to  dread  her  ladyship  !" 
Other  thoughts,  too,  crossed  her  mind, 
respecting  the  power  Lady  Annandale 
had  over  her  son — *'  Ah  !"  thought  Isa- 
bella, "  When  he  is  gone,  no  doubt  she 
will  use  every  possible  means  to  shake 
his  affections  ;  and  perhaps  she  may  suc- 
ceed."     An    involuntary    sigh    accom- 
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panied  this  thought.  "  But  I  will  not 
meet  sorrows  which  may  ever  befal 
me."  With  that  rapidity  of  thought, 
which  scans  whole  years  in  a  moment, 
she  glanced  over  the  past,  and  every 
circumstance  of  her  life  till  the  present 
Iiour  appeared  in  review.  The  recollection 
of  the  easy  tenor  of  her  early  days  fled  as 
fleetly  as  the  remembrance  of  mofre  recent 
times,  yet  she  could  dwell  with  delight 
on  the  gay  scenes  of  infancy ;  but  the 
memory  of  succeeding  events,  crowd- 
ing upon  her  imagination,  forced  these 
pleasing  reflections  to  yield  to  impressions 
of  a  far  different  character. 

While  she  sat  thus  ruminating,  Mrs. 
Sly  go  entered  the  room,  to  say — ''  Her 
lady  was  waiting  for  Miss  Templeton." 

With  an  assumed,  yet  dignified,  com- 
posure, Isabella  entered  the  drawing- 
room.  Lady  Annandale  rose  at  the  same 
time ;  and  desiring  Mrs.  Slygo  to  say 
"she  was  ready,"  hastily  collected  some 
papers  together ;  and  then,  walking  out 


of  the  room,  bade  Isabella  follow  her. 
Isabella  did  so,  and  entered  the  carriage 
with  her  ladyship. 

"  I  understand,"  said  Lady  Annan- 
dale,  as  she  drew  up  the  glass,  "  you 
have  seen  Lord  Murray  since  your  ar- 
rival in  Wimpole- street." 

Isabella  coloured. — *'  The  interview 
was  unsought  by  me,  ma'am,"  she  re- 
plied, somewhat  haughtily. 

*^'  But  not  the  less  agreeable,  no  doubt," 
replied  Lady  Annandale.  "  However,  as 
I  trust  that  ere  we  return  to  England 
Lord  Murray  will  better  understand  his 
ov/n  interest  than  to  indulge  in  such 
romantic  folly,  I  shall  take  no  further 
notice  of  this — his  boyish  perseverance. 
He  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  convinced  of 
the  wisdom  of  his  mother's  choice,  with 
regard  to  his  future  wife.  But,  for  you," 
she  continued,  with  somewhat  more  as- 
perity than  discretion,  '*  he  would,  ere 
this,  have  been  united  to  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  the 
kingdom." 
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A  silence  of  a  few  minutes  followed 
this  speech.  Her  ladyship  then  resumed 
her  brief  discourse  thus  : 

*'  You  will  find  some  addition  to  your 
wardrobe  in  a  trunk  bearing  your  name. 
I  have  enclosed  one  half  of  your  year's  al- 
lowance. Its  continuance,  as  well  as  my 
protection,  will  depend  upon  your  future 
conduct.  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you 
settled  by  marriage;  but  of  this  be  sure, 
you  never,  never  shall  become  Lady  Mur- 
ray with  my  consent.  If  Lord  Murray  is 
so  lost,  and  you  so  foolhardy  as  to  dare 
me  in  this  instance,  you  must  both  take 
the  consequences.  But  we  are  drawing 
near  Lady  Violet's ;  you  will  not,  I  sup- 
pose, make  an  exhibition,  or,  as  the 
French  call  it,  a  scene  upon  your  first  en- 
trance into  her  ladyship's  house.  Dry 
up  your  tears,  Isabella,  and  submit,  like 
a  rational  being,  with  cheerfulness  and 
resolution,  to  inevitable  necessity.  Lady 
Violet  promised  me  they  should  be  quite 
enfamille  this  evening." 

The  carriage   halted ;    a   tremendous 
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long  and  loud  knocking  at  the  door  of 
a  superb  mansion,  in  Grosvenor-square, 
announced  the  arrival  of  Lady  Annan- 
dale.  Isabella  followed  her  protectress 
with  as  much  composure  as  she  could 
summon :  at  the  drawing-room  door, 
however,  she  stopped  short ;  Lady  An- 
nandale  turned  round. 

''  Isabella,"  said  her  ladyship,  sternly. 
Isabella  recovered  herself;  and  entering 
the  room  with  her  ladyship,  the  colour 
flushed  her  cheek  at  first  sight  of  the 
party  enfamille. 

There  were  about  a  dozen  persons  as- 
sembled; whose  eyes  were  all  directed  to 
one  object — tiie  future  companion  of 
Lady  Susan  Violet.  Isabella  had  been 
impatiently  expected  ;  a  thousand  con- 
jectures had  been  made  as  to  her  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  protegee  of  Lady  Annan- 
dale,  whom  her  ladyship  had  brought  up 
in  charity  in  a  Welch  village,  with  an  old 
parson,  had  been  likened  to  every  thing 
but  what  she  was. 

B.5 
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Isabella  was  rather  tall  of  stature,  but 
graceful  and  dignified  in  every  move- 
ment. Her  features  were  such  as  have 
been  often  described,  but  not  so  often 
seen  :  her  countenance  was  mild  in  its 
natural  expression  ;  but  at  times  it  as- 
sumed a  high  tone  of  loftiness,  which 
Lord  Murray  had  observed  *'  was  above 
her  station."  When,  therefore,  she  en- 
tered Lady  Violet's  drawing-room,  and 
met  the  united  gaze  of  so  many  strangers, 
the  hurried  flush  of  her  cheek  gave  place 
to  that  dignified  composure  which,  in 
particular  circumstances,  marked  her 
countenance :  and  the  company,  who 
had  conjured  her  up  as  a  little  stout 
Welch  rustic,  now  seeing  before  them  an 
elegant  and  beautiful  young  woman,  with 
all  the  grace  of  self-possession  at  com- 
mand, unwittingly  allowed  their  nerve  to 
become  suddenly  relaxed,  and  nature 
seized  them,  for  a  moment,  in  the  un- 
polished expression  of  astonishment. — 
This  was  precisely  the  converse  of  what 
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Lady  Annandale  had  calculated  upon  ; 
the  actors  in  the  scene  were  changed. 
Her  ladyship  saw  this  instantly ;  and 
dexterously  threw  into  her  look  and 
manner  the  most  perfect  representation 
of  feelings  altogether  neutralized.  But 
'twas  necessary  to  dissolve  the  spell;  and 
she,  therefore,  immediately,  but  calmly 
and  deliberately,  proceeded  to  pay  her 
respects  to  Lady  Violet,  and  some  of  her 
particular  friends. 

Isabella,  in  the  mean  time,  had  stood 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  not 
knowing  whether  to  advance  or  recede. 
Lady  Annandale  having  said  a  few  w^ords 
to  Lady  Violet  in  an  under  tone,  released 
her  from  this  conspicuous  situation. 

''  Miss  Templeton,"  said  her  ladyship: 
Isabella  advanced.  "  ''  My  dear  Lady 
Violet,"  pursued  her  ladyship,  address- 
ing the  hostess,  *'  I  have  the  hapi)iness 
to  introduce  to  you  a  candidate  for  your 
future  favour  and  protection.  This  is 
Miss  Templeton,  who  will,  I  am  sure. 
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make  it  her  study  to  deserve  the  honour 
you  have  conferred  upon  her,  by  admit- 
ting her  as  an  inmate  into  your  house." 

The  expression  of  Isabella's  counte- 
nance during  this  harangue  was  as  varied 
as  the  signification  one  would  give  the 
several  words  candidate,  favour,  protec- 
tion, inmate  ;  but  a  strong  degree  of  dis- 
placency  marked  each  emotion  with 
which  her  mind  was  pained  during  her 
ladyship's  beneficent  speech. 

Ko  sooner  had  her  ladyship  delivered 
herself  as  we  have  written,  than  catching 
the  expression  of  Isabella's  contenance, 
she  turned  to  Lady  Susan  Violet,  and 
added,  ''  My  dear  Lady  Susan,  I  trust 
you  will  find  a  faithful  and  affectionate 
compaiuon  in  Isabella  Templeton.''  This 
was  well  timed;  and  Isabella's  face  began 
to  recover  that  air  of  humble  gratitude, 
which  the  inexperienced  deal  out  so 
bountifully  to  flatterers;  "  but,"  her  lady- 
ship added,  *'  she  is  not  so  accomplished 
as  yourself,  but  that  is  unnecessary.    She 
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will,  I  flatter  myself,  prove  deserving  of 
the  happiness  I  have  procured  for  her." 

*'  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  y'r  lady- 
ship," replied  Lady  Susan  ;  '^  I  hav'n't  a 
doubt  Miss  Eliza — Elizabeth  Temple — 
Templar,  I  believe,"  turning  to  Isabella. 

**  Miss  Templeton,"  said  Lady  An- 
nandale,  with  haste,  sharpened  by  the 
nibbling  affectation  of  Lady  Susan. 

"  O  !  I  mistook  the  young  person's 
name,'*  said  Lady  Susan  ;  "  an  agreeable 
and  obliging  young  woman,  no  doubt." 

Isabella's  colour  changed  to  scarlet 
during  the  time  Lady  Susan  deigned  to 
waste  English  on  her.  Lady  Jemima 
Violet,  Lord  Violet's  sister,  felt  for  Isa- 
bella's situation,  and,  rising,  drew  near  to 
her,  and  begged  of  Lady  Annandale,  that 
"  she  too  might  be  introduced  to  Miss 
Templeton."  These  two  last  words  were 
pronounced  so  distinctly,  and  so  point- 
edly at  Lady  Susan,  that  Isabella  took 
heart ;  and  there  was  besides  something 
so  mild  and  gentle  in  this  good  Lady 
Jemima's  manner,  that  it  instantaneously 
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Avon  Isabella's  esteem.  Lady  Jemima 
placed  herself  between  Lady  Annandale 
and  Isabella ;  she  appeared  to  be  exa- 
mining the  features  of  the  latter  most 
intently.  At  length  she  addressed  Lady 
Annandale  : 

"  Does  not  your  ladyship  think  Miss 
Templeton  the  very  image  of  the  late 
Lord  Murray  ?*'  said  she  with  a  sigh. 

Lady  Annandale,  with  great  calmness, 
and  with  a  smile  bordering  upon  con- 
tempt, replied,  "  No,  I  see  no  resem- 
blance whatever." 

"  Well,  I'm  astonished,"  resumed  Lady 
Jemima  :  **  I  never  saw  a  stronger  like- 
ness in  all  my  life.  Sister,"  continued 
she,  addressing  Lady  Violet,  "  do  come 
here.  Tell  me,  did  you  never  see  some- 
body whom  Miss  Templeton  greatly  re- 
sembles ?" 

**  No,"  was  the  reply  of  Lady  Violet. 

*'  No  !"  reiterated  Lady  Jemima. — 
"  What !  cannot  you  trace  a  likeness  be- 
tween her  and  the  late  Lord  Murray  ?" 

'*  Yes,  certainly,  I  can,"  replied  Lady 
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Violet,  "  now  you  mention  it:  I  wonder 
I  was  not  struck  with  it  before.  Your 
ladyship  is  not  well,"  continued  she,  ad- 
dressing Lady  Annandale,  whose  coun- 
tenance betrayed,  notwithstanding  lier 
efforts  to  conceal  it,  an  unusual  degree 
of  emotion. 

*'  Perfectly  so,"  was  Lady  Annan- 
dale's  reply :  "  perfectly  well;  but  I  have 
been  much  hurried  to-day,  and  have 
still  much  to  do  ;  your  ladyship  will, 
therefore,  excuse  my  wishing  you  a  very 
good  evening." 

"  What !  so  soon  ?"  exclaimed  Lady 
Violet.  '*  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  adieu. 
I  hope  you  will  bring  back  Lord  Murray 
a  bachelor.  I  should  not  like  to  hear 
that  a  French  belle  had  carried  off  so  fine 
a  prize.  " 

''  If  I  have  any  influence,"  replied  her 
ladyship,  "  he  shall  marry  an  English 
.bride.  Here,"  continued  Lady  Annandale, 
as  she  drew  near  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
room,   "  here  are  so  many  friends,  that 
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I  must,  I  believe,  in  few  words,  like 
Lady  Macbeth,  wish  *  a  kind  good  night 
to  all.'" 

Isabella  could  not  but  admire  the 
grace  with  which  her  ladyship  repeated 
this  short  quotation. 

'*  A  prodigiously  fine  woman  is  that 
Lady  Annandale,"  said  an  elegant  and 
handsome  man  in  good  English,  but  with 
a  foreign  accent;  '*  she  has  more  grace 
and  dignity  than  almost  any  \voman  I 
ever  saw." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  Lady  Violet : 
"  she  is  too  tall  to  be  graceful." 

"  Why,  true,"  replied  Count  le  Grand, 
with  a  look  of  inexpressible  admiration, 
as  he.  glanced  at  the  small,  but  well- 
shaped  form  of  Lady  Violet. 

*'  Lady  Annandale,"  said  a  gentleman, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  a  lively  con- 
versation with  Lady  Susan — *'  Lady  An- 
nandale resembles  a  fine  oil  painting, 
with  which  we  grace  our  walls  ;  but  mi- 
niatures,"  continued  he,  looking  first  at 
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Lady  Violet  and  then  at  her  daughter, 
'*  we  wear  next  our  heart.'' 

*'  Very  gallant,  indeed,  my  lord,"  re- 
plied  Lady  Susan,  tapping  Lord  Silver- 
tongue  with  her  fan. 

Lord  Silvertongue's  pretty  speech 
passed  from  one  fair  lip  to  another  ;  and, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  vanity,  he  threw 
himself  upon  a  sofa,  and,  with  his  quiz- 
zing glass,  eyed  Isabella  for  a  considera- 
ble time.  At  length  he  arose  from  his 
elegant  posture,  and,  advancing  to  Count 
le  Grand,  said,  "  She  would  be  handsome, 
but  she  has  too  much  of  the  Brobdignag 
about  her.'' 

Isabella  had  turned  from  his  fixed  gaze 
abashed ;  and  her  situation  would  have 
been  most  irksome,  but  that  Lady  Je- 
mima attached  herself  to  her  the  whole 
evening.  Lady  Violet  played  chess  with 
Count  le  Grand  j  Lord  Violet  went  to 
sleep  by  the  fire-side  ;  and  Lady  Susan 
made  a  party  for  a  pool  of  commerce. 
At  twelve  o'clock  the  little  family  party 
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broke  up ;  and  Lady  Jemima,  saying 
she  should  call  on  the  morrow,  took  a 
friendly  leave  of  Isabella  ;  who  felt,  when 
her  ladyship  left  the  room,  that  she  was 
there  alone,  although  in  company  with 
Lord  and  Lady  Violet  and  their  daughter. 
The  latter,  indeed,  took  no  manner  of 
notice  of  Isabella,  save  through  the  first 
attacks  of  that 
'* green  eyed  monster,  which  dolh  make 


The  meat  it  feeds  on.'* 

Lady  Violet  rang  the  bell.  "  Desire 
Perkins  to  conduct  Miss  Templeton  to 
her  chamber.'* 

The  servant  who  received  this  message 
seemed  to  look  for  Isabella  to  follow 
him  ;  but,  seeing  she  did  not,  he  shut 
the  door ;  and  in  a  minute  or  so,  Mrs. 
Perkins,  Lady  Violet's  own  maid,  ap- 
peared, and  Isabella  accompanied  her 
from  the  drawing-room. 

Mrs.  Perkins  was  a  civil,  well-behaved 
woman  ;  and  after  offering  her  services 
to  Isabella,  which  the  latter  refused,  she 
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respectfully  wished  her  good  night,  and 
withdrew. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Perkins  was  gone, 
Isabella  took  from  her  pocket  the  small 
parcel  Lord  Murray  had  given  her ;  and 
now,  reflecting  on  Lady  Annandale*s 
allusion  to  her  interview  with  her  son, 
she  was  surprised  that  her  ladyship  had 
not  mentioned  this  parcel  also.  But  the 
fact  was,  Mrs.  Slygo  had,  as  she  said, 
"  other  fish  to  fry  than  to  watch  Miss 
Templeton.'*  Having,  therefore,  seen 
Lord  Murray  enter  the  apartment,  she 
left  her  hiding-place,  and  hastened 
to  the  housekeeper's  room,  where  the 
under  butler  was  impatiently  waiting  her 
return. 

The  separation  which  was  about  to 
take  place  between  these  ''  two  true 
loviers"  was  most  touching  to  them. 
They  most  pathetically  promised  each 
other  an  "  everlasting  affection,"  which 
they  further  confirmed  by  vows  of  "  eter- 
nal fidelity."      At   length,  after  having 
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drank  two  or  three  glasses  of  wine,  in 
token  of  reciprocal  *'  health  and  happi- 
ness," Mrs.  Slygo  regained  her  post  in  the 
hiding-place  just  as  Lord  Murray  wished 
'*  to  heaven  he  had  been  born  in  Olden- 
wood!" 

Mrs.  Slygo,  though  professing  a  similar 
passion,  felt  no  sympathetic  feeling  for 
her  young  lord.  The  waiting  woman 
was  not  very  scrupulous,  as  to  speaking 
more  than  all  the  truth,  when  she  judged 
her  speech  would  be  very  acceptable ; 
and  she  could  conceal  even  the  mi- 
nutest particle  of  it  when  it  suited  her 
purpose.  Whether  Lord  Murray  had 
fallen  out  of  her  good  graces,  or  whether 
he  had  become  '*  stingy"  of  late  from 
total  abstraction  ;  or  whether  Mrs.  Slygo 
supposed  her  lady  had  put  into  Miss 
Templeton's  portmanteau  property  which 
the  waiting-woman  considered  as  hers  ; 
certain  it  is,  she  no  sooner  saw  Lady 
Annandale  than  she  described  Lord 
Murray's  interview  with  Isabella  in  por- 
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lentous  terms.  Thanks  to  her  own  af- 
fair, the  assiduity  of  the  under  butler, 
and  the  quality  of  the  wine,  she  arrived 
not  opportunely  enough  to  witness  the 
gift  of  the  portrait;  nor  to  hear  his  lord- 
ship's injunction  delivered,  respecting 
time  and  place  to  open  the  letter  he  gave 
Isabella. 

When,  therefore,  in  Lady  Violet's 
house,  and  where  no  eye  pried  into  her 
chamber,  Isabella  opened  the  case  of  the 
picture,  her  heart  beat  quick,  as  a  fine 
likeness  of  Lord  Murray  met  her  eyes. 
She  gazed  upon  it  with  feelings  of  min- 
gled emotion ;  but,  recollecting  that  he 
had  told  her  there  was  something  behind 
the  picture,  she  removed  it  from  its  satin 
bed,  and  there  she  found  the  following 
letter : — 

*'  Friday  Evening. 

"  My  dearest  Isabella, 
''  Twelve  long  months  must  elapse  ere 
we  meet   again ;    but  then  we  meet,  I 
trust,  to  part  no  more.     1  have  but  a  few 
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moments  to  spare,  for  I  could  not  trust 
this  my  last  epistle  to  any  hand  but  my 
own  ;  and  I  have  but  one  object  in  view 
in  addressing  you : — to  reassure  you  of 
all  I  have  already  said,  and  to  greet  your 
lovely  eyes  with  the  same  expressions 
of  devotion  which  lately  fell  upon  your 
ear — to  confess  myself  yours,  while  this 
heart  pulsates.  But  a  truce  to — to  what, 
Isabella  ?  Be  our  affections  mutual,  and 
Jet  kindred  feelings  attune  our  souls! 

'*  You  will  pardon  a  precaution  I  have 
thought  proper  to  take  against  any  pe- 
cuniary difficulty  you  might  meet  with. 
I  know  Lady  Annandale  well.  She  has 
been  to  me  the  most  affectionate  mother  ; 
nor  till  you,  my  beloved  Isabella,  became 
the  object  of  my  adoration,  did  she  ever 
traverse  my  wishes.  But,  with  reverence 
be  it  spoken,  I  know  her  will  to  punish 
tliose  who  shall  offend,  is  but  equalled  by 
her  power. 

"  A  thousand  times  I  have  resolved  I 
will  not  quit  England,  will  not  leave  you 
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exposed  to  the  temptations  and  snares 
which  will  beset  you  in  the  giddy  world 
of  fashion.  But  here  again  my  word  is 
passed,  and  now  'tis  all  her  own.  I  can- 
not recal  my  extorted  promise.  Let  me, 
however,  claim  the  privilege  of  a  friend  ; 
and  since  I  must  quit  you,  let  me  have 
the  pleasure  of  thinking  that  I  am  still 
your  protector. 

'*  You  may  stand  in  need  of  sup- 
porters ;  and  these  are  (as  you  may  yet 
have  to  learn)  to  be  purchased.  A  thou- 
sand unforeseen  dangers  and  difficulties 
may  befal  you,  from  most,  or  all  of 
which,  gold — all  powerful  money — may 
extricate  you.  I  am  well  aware  your 
high  spirit  is  in  arms  as  you  read  this ; 
be  not,  however,  precipitate,  but  listen 
to  me. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  picture,  below  the 
snap,  you  will  observe  two  small  gold 
knobs  ;  press  them  gently,  a  spring  will 
throw  open  a  secret  lid,  and  disclose  to 
your  view  a  small  red  morocco  case.     Jt 
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contains  bank  notes,  to  the  value  of  two 
hundred  pounds.  Their  numbers  and 
dates  I  have  noted  down  on  the  margin 
of  this  letter. 

'*  Be  not  offended  ;  for  unless  you  want 
them,  you  need  not  even  look  at  them. 
But,  ah  !  my  Isabella,  my  affection  would 
prevent  ^the  most  distant  prospect  of 
future  ills ; — but  my  foreboding  heart, 
depressed  at  our  separation,  knows  not 
how  to  conquer  or  resist  the  overwhelm- 
ing fears,  which  torture  me  on  your  ac- 
count. A  few  pounds,  remember,  will 
enable  you  to  flee  to  Wales  to  Dr.  Ne- 
ville, should  such  a  step  be  rendered  ne- 
cessary. Ah !  why  could  I  not  leave 
you  safely  lodged  under  his  protecting 
roof]  But  since  this  cannot  be,  let  me 
conjure  you,  by  the  love  I  bear  you,  by 
the  passion  which  consumes  me,  to  keep 
this  precious  case  as  an  amulet  against 
future  harm — never  part  with  it  1  But 
time  passes.  Adieu!  adieu!  my  dearest 
Isabella!    remember    Murray's    life    de- 
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pciids  upon  your  affection  and  fidelity. 
Why  did  I  not  urge  you  further  to  a  se- 
cret union  ?— -Pardon  me,  Isabella,  but 
my  heart  is  torn  with  anguish.  Once 
more  receive  tlie  adieu  of  your  wretched 

"  Murray/' 

Isabella's  tears  flowed  as  she  read  this 
singularly  composed  epistle  ;  and  though 
her  high  spirit  was  "  in  arms"  at  the 
idea  of  being  indebted  to  Lord  Murray 
in  a  pecuniary  manner  5  yet  these  feel- 
ings were  soon  absorbed  by  his  melan- 
choly and  sad  forebodings,  and  the 
anguish  of  mind  which  his  letter  pour- 
tray  ed. 

''  Till  Lord  Murray  saw  me/'  said 
Isabella  to  herself,  "  his  mother  never 
opposed  a  single  wish." — A  deep  drawn 
sigh  now  relieved  her  oppressed  spirit. 
'*  Oh,  Murray !  why  did  you  tell  me 
this  ? — Why  am  I  doomed,"  she  conti- 
nued to  ask  herself,  *'  to  be  the  object  of 
affection  and  of  contempt  to  beings  so 
nearly  allied  ?" 

VOL.  ri.  c 
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She  sat  for  some  time  brooding  over 
this  thought,  and  contemplating  with 
what  study  she  co'.ild  the  picture  of  Lord 
Murray ;  and  in  those  rapid  and  succes- 
sive stretches  of  fancy  from  infancy  to 
v/omanhood,  she  again  and  again  found 
her  imagination  at  full  play,  amidst 
scenes  that  crowded  busy  memory  with 
all  the  varied  ideas  which  charm  and  dis- 
tress the  mind.  In  those  of  later  date 
Lady  Annandale  appeared  as  her  cruel 
})ersecutor ;  and  her  indignation  rose  to 
such  a  height,  as  she  contemplated  the 
usurped  authority  and  bitter  scorn  which 
that  lady  had  evinced  towards  her,  that 
she  would,  at  the  moment,  have  rejected 
Lord  Murray's  suit,  though  supported 
by  his  mother.  In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, these  irresistible  feelings  were  suc- 
ceeded by  those  of  tenderness.  Again 
slie  wept ;  and  it  was  long  after  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ere  she  could 
compose  herself  to  rest. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Valentine,  What  dost  thou  know  r 

Speed.  That  she  is  not  so  fair  as  (of  you)  well  fa- 
voured. 

Valentine.  I  mean  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite, 
but  her  favour  infinite. 

Two  Gentllmen  of  Verona. 

When  Isabella  left  the  drawing-room, 
and  Lord  Violet  had  also  retired,  Lady 
Violet  and  her  daughter  closed  the 
evening  with  a  chapter  from  the  ''  Tablet 
of  Justice" — a  small  oral  composition  ; 
which,  without  book,  ran  thus  : — 

**  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Violet 
to  her  daughter,  "  how  do  you  like  your 
companion  ?'' 

"Oh!  I  can't  tell  yetj'^  said  Lady 
Susan. 

"  Nay  !  but  what  think  ye  of  Iier?" 

''  Think,  mamma  !  if  I  must  tell  what 
I  think,  I  think  she  is  almost  too  pretty — 

c  2 
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too  jiietly — and  too — shall  I  say  it?" 
looking  archly  at  her  mother — "  too 
haughty  for  a  dependent  situation  ;  that 
is  what  I  think." 

*'  That  she's  pretty  is  unquestionable," 
replied  Lady  Violet ;  "  but  her  beauty  is 
perfectly  rustic — quite  a  la  milk-maid ; 
and  even  if  vou  were  to  allow  that  she  had 
been  more  delicately  formed, you  have  no- 
tliing  to  fear  from  her,  my  dear  Susan." 

Lady  Susan  coloured — "  No,  mamma 
— I  suppose  not,"  she  quickly  replied  ; 
and  without  affectation,  a  quality  that 
seldom  harbours  with  chagrin.  *'  It 
would,  indeed,  be  strange,  if  I  should 
fear  the  protegee  of  Lady  Annandale. 
This  young  woman,  who  never  had,  as  it 
should  seem,  either  father  or  mother,  or 
any  other  relative.  Lidced,  she  is,  I 
think,  much  to  be  ])itied,  on  her  own 
account;  for,  although  too  tall  to  meet 
the  general  idea  of  beauty,  there  are  de- 
signing persons  who  might  imagine  her 
face  made  ample  amends  for  her  height." 
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As  Lady  Susan  spoke  tins,  she  glanced  a 
look  of  self-approbation  upon  her  own 
beautiful  little  figure,  which  was  reflected 
in  a  large  mirror  at  the  further  end  of  the 
room. 

'*  Why,  my  dear,  you  talk  of  her  as  if 
she  were  a  giantess  ;  she  is  taller  than 
you,  but  not  tall  enough  to  be  un- 
graceful." 

*'  She  is  considerably  taller  than  that 
standard  of  female  beauty — the  Venus  de 
Medici,  which  Lord  Silvertongue  says  is 
just  five  feet  and  two  inches  high — just 
my  height — he,  he,  he,  he,  mamma!" 

Lady  Violet  assented  to  this  remark  ; 
her  ladyship  was  a  few  lines  taller  than 
her  daughter — yet  she  did  think  *'  it  was 
almost  imprudent  to  introduce  so  fine  a 
creature  into  their  society,  in  a  menial 
capacity  ;  but  the  die  was  cast,  and  she 
must  now  make  the  best  of  her  bargain." 

One  great  inducement  Lady  Violet  had 
for  taking  Isabella,  without  seeing  her,  in 
preference  to  many  who  had  sought  after 
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so  desirabie  a  situation,  as  that  of  com- 
panion to  Lady  Susan  Violet,  was — that 
Lady  Annandale  liad  said,  "  that,  having 
hitlicrto  provided  for  tlie  poor  parentless 
girl,  she  should  continue  still  to  supply 
her  with  clothes  and  pocket-money  ;  and, 
therefore,  begged  Lady  Violet  would  not 
mention  any  sum  as  a  salary,  as  that  was 
perfectly  unnecessary." 

**  I  am  anxious  to  place  Isabella  hap- 
])\]y  and  comfortably,"  said  her  ladysliip  ; 
"  and  I  know  no  one  with  whom  I  would 
so  securely  trust  her,  as  with  my  dear 
Violet." 

These  were  the  arguments  which  Lady 
Violet  thought  proper  to  advance  in  jus- 
tification of  her  conduct,  in  regard  to  the 
receiving,  as  an  inmate,  Isabella  Tem- 
pleton.  They  were  powerful  enough  to 
a  lady  who  had  fifty  wishes  m  the  day  for 
fifty  pounds,  for  a  particular  purpose: 
how  far  they  were  convincing  and  satis- 
factory to  Lady  Susan,  her  own  speech 
shall  testify. 
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**  I  wish,  mamma,  yoa  had  engaged 
that  active  looking  little  Yorkshire  girl, 
instead  of  this  Welch  beauty — I  am  sure, 
from  her  looks,  she  will  expect  to  be 
treated  with  as  much  respect  as  myself." 
— (These  dashes  indicate  the  pauses  the 
young  lady  made  in  speaking.) — "  And 
only  think  ! — of  aunt  Violet  taking  such 
a  fancy  to  her — and  sitting  by  her  all  the 
evening — but  really  she  is  so  foolish- — 
and  so — so  extraordinary — she  always 
puts  these  sort  of  people  upon  a  footing 
with  their  betters,  by  reducing  herself  to 
their  level — I'm  sure,  mamma,  I  wish 
this  Miss  Templar,  or  Templetown,  or 
whatever 's  her  name,  had  never  come 
here." 

''  Well — but,  my  dear,"  replied  Lady 
Violet,  "  though  I  confess  there  are 
many  reasons  why  I  should  be  sorry  to 
part  with  her  ;  yet  if  she  does  not  suit 
you,  we  are  not  bound  to  keep  her." 

"  No — that's  very  true,"  answered 
Lady  Susan  -,  "  but  you  know  papa  hates 
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strangers  ;  doesn't  like  changes  ; — and 
aunt  Violet  will  be  making  a  thousand 
inquiries,  as  to  *  why  I  should  wish  to 
})art  with  so  chanm??g  a  companion.' — I 
suppose  she  plays  and  sings  too — and 
draws — and  is  quite  an  accomplished 
prodigy  ?" 

'*  Well,  but  Susan,"  resumed  Lady 
Violet,  when  her  daughter  paused  for  a 
few  moments  to  recover  her  breath  — 
*^  you  really  appear  to  me  to  apprehend 
a  rival  in  Miss  Templeton  ?'' 

*'  A  rival !"  rejoined  Lady  Susan,  with 
a  forced  laugh,  ''  that  would  be,  indeed, 
ridiculous — no,  mamma — I  assure  ye — 
I  rather  pity  this  poor  girl ;  for,  as  I  said 
before,  I  think  her  beauty  may  prove 
a  great  snare  to  her." 

'*  O!  my  dear,  you  fancy  such 
things  !" 

**  Fancy,  mamma — I  like  that — see- 
ing 's  believing — I  saw  Count  le  Grand 
staring  at  her  while  he  was  playing  cliess 
with  you." 
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*'  Count  le  Grand,  while  at  chess  with 
me  !  Count  le  Grand  staring  at  her  1" 

'*  I  have  my  eyes,  mamma.  I  really 
think  the  best  plan  would  be  to  send  her 
back  to  Wales,  mamma.'- 

"  Count  le  Grand  staring  at  her !" 
said  Lady  Violet,  again — "  Now  there 
you  must  be  mistaken,  my  dear  Susan, 
for  the  Count  was  wholly  absorbed  by 
the  game.'' 

'*  Good  night,  mamma,'*  said  Lady 
Susan,  as  she  rose  to  quit  the  room  ; 
**  I'm  still  of  opinion,  mamma,  there  are 
designing  persons  who  might  think  that 
her  face  made  ample  amends  for  her 
height.— Shall  I  ring  for  Perkins  to  at- 
tend you  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  her  mother ;  "  I  am 
not  yet  ready  for  her;"  adding,  as  Lady 
Susan  left  the  room — "  designing  per- 
sons— le  Grand  looking  at  her!" 

When  Lady  Susan  entered  her  dressing- 
room,  her  Abigail  was  in  waiting,  anxious 
to  begin  a  conversation  which  she  dared 
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not  venture  to  broach  till,  as  she  herself 
liad  said  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  "  she 
had  got  her  cue  from  my  lady." 

"  Pray  have  you  seen  Miss  Templar, 
Phillips?"  inquired  Lady  Susan. 

"  No,  my  lady,"  was  the  reply  ;  but 
she  had  seen  Isabella  go  up  stairs,  for 
her  curiosity  had  been  excited  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  butler,  who  had  said 
that,  '*  by  jingo  !  this  new  comer  was  the 
finest  girl  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life,  the 
present  company  always  excepted,"  he 
added,  bowing  at  the  same  time  to  Mrs. 
Phillips. 

"  Oh,  ha,  ha !  you  might  have  spared 
yourself  that  trouble,"  said  Phillips  ;  add- 
ing— ''  but  if  she's  so  handsome,  she'll 
not  stay  here  long ;  my  young  lady  will 
never  bear  a  rival." 

"  A  rival !"  replied  Mr.  Thompson  ; 
'*  there's  no  fear  of  that — no,  no — Lady 
Susan  has  too  much  beauty — too  much 
rank — too  much  money,  to  fear  an  abso- 
hite  rival  in  Miss  Templeton  ;  but,  for 
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all  that,  depend  upon't  she'll  not  prove  a 
welcome  guest  here.  ]My  young  lady  likes 
to  engross  all  the  attention  ;  and  I'll  be 
jerry-cum-mumbled  if  Miss  Templeton 
doesn't  have  her  share  of  admiration,  but 
nothing  further — dress,  rouge,  brilliants, 
forbid  it !"  throwing  himself  into  one  of 
Mr.  Matthews 's  comical  attitudes. 

"  I  don't  know  dat,''  said  Monsieur 
Jolif,  Count  le  Grand's  valet- de-chambre, 
who  had  seen  Isabella  get  out  of  the  car- 
riage— '*  I  don't  know^  dat ;  dis  Miss 
Tempelton  may  do  great  deal  mischiefe  ; 
et  pour  moi — Je  crains  dat  Monsieur  le 
Comte,  mon  maitre,  ne  se  contentera  pas 
vid  admiration.  I  did  just  catch  vone 
glance  of  her,  and  she  is  just  de  sort  of 
femme  he  like.  Ah  !  il  aime,  he  like  de 
majestic  beauty — he  do  not  like  de  littel 
w^oman." 

"  Not  like  little  women,"  said  Mrs. 
Phillips  ;  "  what  makes  him  then  pay  so 
much  attention  to  my  lady  ?" 

*'  Ah  !  it  is  just  because — il  n'a  aucune 
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autre  affaire  upon  his  hands  at  dis  mo- 
ment. My  Lady  Violet  is  not  to  his 
taste,  but  it  serve  pour  passer  le  temps  a 
littel  to  come  to  her  party — its  a  goot 
house — but  I  have  heard  him  say  dat  a 
littel  woman  ver  fair  vvid  soft  light  blue 
eyes  and  light  hair,  was  like  one  egg 
widout  salt,"  said  Monsieur  Jolif. 

A  loud  laugh  followed  this  definition 
of  a  pretty  fair  little  woman  with  blue 
eyes ;  and  Monsieur  had  just  began,  with 
a  look  of  the  tenderest  expression,  to 
make  a  comparison  between  a  dark-eyed 
brunette — Mrs.  Phillips  had  dark  eyes — 
when  Mrs.  Perkins  was  heard  approach- 
ing. 

**  Hush  !"  said  Mrs.  Phillips,  "  here  is 
that  prim  Mrs.  Perkins — not  one  word 
more.'' 

"  Madame  !'*  said  Jolif  to  Mrs.  Per- 
kins, as  she  entered,  making  at  the  same 
time  a  profound  bow — "  madamc,  j"ai 
rhonneur — I  have  de  honour  to  make  de 
inquiry  after  your  health. 
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"  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  good 
woman,  "  for  your  civility  ;  but  I  beg 
you  will  be  seated/' 

The  conversation  became  constrained, 
and  three-penny  whist  was  resorted  to  as 
an  agreeable  pastime.  Three-penny  whist 
was,  indeed,  new  to  most  of  the  party; 
but  Mrs.  Perkins  was  always  positive 
upon  this  point,  and  never  would  play 
for  a  higher  stake.  There  was  therefore 
no  redress  -,  and  Mrs.  Perkins  and  Mr. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Phillips  and  Monsieur 
Jolif,  played  one  rubber  as  agreeably  as 
they  could  at  such  a  humdrum  game  as 
three-penny  whist. 

Mrs.  Perkins  having  left  the  room  on 
some  errand,  the  dialogue  was  renewed 
in  the  style  and  idiom  of  the  domestics' 
book  of  justice. 

'*  Do  you  know  who  this  Miss  Tem- 
pleton  is?"  said  Mrs.  Phillips  to  Mr. 
Thompson :  but  at  this  very  moment 
Mrs.  Slygo  entered  ;  she  had  come  to 
take  leave  of  her  friends. 
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*'  Heigh  !  who  would  have  thought  of 
seeini^  vou  liere  to-nii!;]it,  Mrs.  Slviro?" 
said  Thompson. 

''  Only  think  !"  said  Mrs.  Slygo,  with 
a  veliemence  that  showed  Iiow  vexed  she 
was  ;  "  only  think  !  of  my  lady's  taking 
such  a  sudden  freak  in  her  head — and  all 
about  that  Miss  Templeton  too,  because 
my  Lord  Murray  is  in  love  with  her.  I 
saw  it ;  and  my  lady  is  in  such  a  passion 
about  it.  Odds  bodikins  !  1  believe  she'd 
have  died  if  my  lord  hadn't  consented 
to  go  abroad.  I'm  in  such  a  hurry,  or 
else  I  w'ould  tell  you  all  about  it,  chapter 
and  verse.'* 

"Dear  me,"  quoth  Mrs.  Phillips,  ''it's 
but  ten  o'clock  ;  do  pray  tell  us  some- 
thing about  it  ?" 

Mrf..  Slygo  v/as  no  less  anxious  to  com- 
municate her  information  than  they  were 
to  receive  it.  She,  therefore,  drew  her- 
self up  with  that  importance  which  the 
disclosure  of  a  secret  demanded,  and  pro- 
ceeded thus : 
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"  You  must  know  that  Miss  Temple- 
ton  was  living  in  furnished  lodgings  at 
Somers'-town,  and  my  lord  met  her  at 
Vauxhall  the  last  night  of  the  season  ; 
but  it  could  n't  escape  my  lady,  and  she 
knew  when  he  w^ent  to  Somers'-town, 
and  followed  him  there,  and  there  was 
such  a  to-do,  and  they  came  home  to- 
gether, and  shut  themselves  up  in  my 
lady's  boudoir,  and  were  not  to  be  at 
home  to  any  one  ;  so  I  happened  to  be 
busy  in  my  lady's  bed-room,  and  there  I 
heard  all  that  passed.  Oh,  gemini !  My 
lord  stuck  out  for  marrying  this  hignoble 
girl.  Why,  would  you  believe  it  ?  she  's 
quite  a  nobody,  if  she  is  as  good  as  that 
even. —Vauxhall,  and  furnished  apart- 
ments, only  think  of  my  lord's  mean  spi- 
rit !  And  my  lady  flev/  into  a  violent  pas- 
sion, and  stormed  and  raved  in  such  a 
manner,  that  my  lord  was  actually  fright- 
ened. All  at  once  she  stopped  and 
said,  just  as  if  she  had  been  Hamlet's 
ghost,  speaking  solemn,  '*  Murray,"  said 
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she,  "  do  you  mean  to  kill  me  ?  if  so, 
marry  this  girl  to-morrow.  What," 
said  she,  "  shall  the  heir  of  our  noble 
house  ally  himself  to  the  hignoble  hoff- 
spring  of  some  base-born  ind  !  Perish 
the  thought !'' 

Mrs.  Slygo  gave  tliis  speech  of  Lady 
Annandale  with  most  theatric  effect,  and 
then  proceeded  thus  : 

"  Lord  Murray  then  said  some  at, 
which  I  could  n*t  hear  ;  but  whatever 
it  was,  it  threw  my  lady  into  such  a  vio- 
lent hagitation,  that  he  rang  the  bell  and 
called  for  assistance.  When  I  entered 
the  room,  my  lady  was  nearly  senseless ; 
but  when  I  offered  her  some  liartshorn, 
she  dashed  it  out  of  my  hands,  and 
pointed  to  the  door;  and  so  I  left  the 
room,  and  Lord  Murray  tried  to  soothe 
her ;  but  she  spurned  him  from  her, 
called  him  the  hunworthy  descendant  of 
his  noble  house,  and  said,  '  Murray,  if 
you  persist  in  your  intention  of  marrying 
Isabella,   I  will  take  such  steps  as  will 
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prevent  you. —  I  will  make  you  more 
wretched  than  you  now  see  me — I  will 
make  you  rue  the  day  you  were  born — 
Give  me  your  promise,  Murray,  you  will 
relinquish  her.'  '  Never !'  was  his  re- 
ply. My  heart  jumped  to  my  mouth 
then,  and  he  must  have  been  alarmed  at 
my  lady's  looks,  for  he  said  in  a  hurry, 
and  without  giving  her  time  to  speak, 
'  But  I  will  give  you  a  promise,  not  to 
persist  in  my  intentions  of  marrying  her 
till  I'm  of  age.'  '  I  accept  it,'  said  my 
lady,  '  with  this  proposal  we  close,'  and 
then  she  made  a  sort  of  milk  and  water 
promise  also,  that  she  would  give  her 
consent,  if  Miss  Templeton  was  worthy 
of  Lord  Murray,  I  had  but  just  time 
to  leave  the  bed-room  when  her  ladyship 
entered,  and  so  I  sprung  into  the  next 
room,  and  there  I  was  before  Lord  Mur- 
ray ;  and  would  you  credit  it,  la  !  if  he  was 
n't  positively  crying,  and  he  looked  so 
wretched — but  I  bounced  out.  What  a 
ninny  you  are,  thinks  T,  a  lord  in  love, 
ha,  ha,  ha!" 
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Monsieur  Jolif  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
"  Ma  foi^'  said  lie,  "  I  tink  my  lady 
quite  right;  now  if  she  was  in  my  coun- 
try, she  might  soon  get  rit  of  this  Ma- 
demoiselle Tempelton;  but  she  a  ver  fine 
girj.  I  am  not  surprise  my  lor  should 
admire  her,  but  den  to  marry  lier,  ah  ! 
dat  is  quite  von  oder  ting." 

'^  Certainly,"  replied  Mrs.  Phillips, 
"  and  I  wonder  at  my  lord's  meanness  of 
spirit." 

Mrs.  Sly  go  started  up,  ''I  must  be- 
gone," said  she,  "  for  that's  my  lady's 
voice  in  the  hall,  and  I  must  be  home 
before  she  wants  me,  or  else — '' 

'*  La!""  said  Mistress  Phillips,  ''  she 
can  wait  a  little ;  hurrying  people  off  to 
France  at  a  minute's  notice  ! — It  is  reallv 
too  bad  ;  and  is  this^  dear  Slygo,  all  you 
knows  about  her  ?'' 

*'  All,  lord  love  you,  no,  I  know  a 
world  about  her,"  said  Slygo. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Phillips,  in  a 
half  whimpering  tone,    '*  Pm    so   sorry 
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you're  agoing  before  we  have  our  dress 
ball.'' 

"  And  I  am  ver  sorrie  too  you  are 
going,"  said  Jolif,  kissing  Mrs.  Slygo's 
hand.  "  Ve  are  going  to  have  vone 
masquerade  of  de  servant  in  Monsieur 
******* 's  room.  I  am  to  be  maitre 
des  ceremonies.  Ah,  ma  jolie  dame,  I 
do  prophesie  you  will  love  mon  pays, 
it  is  la  belle  France,  les  hommes  bons, 
les  femmes  charmantes.  Adieu,  you 
vill  charm  de  heart  of  my — mes  compa- 
triots. Ve  are  all  ver  susceptible  to  la 
belle  passion.  Adieu,  belle  Slygo,  adieu.'* 
Mrs.  Slygo  made  a  suitable  reply,  and 
Mr.  Thompson  lamented  he  could  not 
accompany  her  home.  Monsieur  Jolif 
also  regretted  he  could  not  go  part  of 
the  way  with  la  belle  Slygo  ;  but  as  she 
left  the  apartment,  the  hypocritical  valet 
made  faces  after  her,  to  the  amusement 
of  Mrs.  Phillips,  wlio  nevertheless  ob- 
served slily  to  Monsieur  Jolif  that  ''  she 
feared  he  was  fonder  of  Mrs.  Slygo  than 
he  chose  to  avow," 
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"  Moi !"  exclaimed  Jolif ;  "  fond  of 
Madame  Slygo  !  She  is  too  old,  and  too 
cold — I  would  just  as  soon  kiss  a  tomb- 
stone." 

This  explanation  satisfied  Mistress 
Phillips,  and  these  wortliies  held  on 
in  chit  chat  at  Isabella*s  cost  till 
Count  le  Grand  left  the  house;  and  we 
are,  therefore,  relieved  from  the  digres- 
sion into  which  Mistress  Phillips  led  us, 
by  now  connecting  Iier  operations  about 
the  person  of  Lady  Susan,  with  the  de- 
tails we  have  just  displayed  in  the  house- 
keeper's-room.  But  without  this  link 
the  chain  would  have  been  incomplete. 
When,  therefore,  Lady  Susan  had  en- 
tered her  dressing-room,  and  had  asked 
her  Abigail  if  she  had  seen  Miss  Tem- 
plar; and  Mrs.  Phillips  had  told  that  bare- 
faced story  we  have  set  down  to  her  ac- 
count, in  the  words  "  no,  my  lady :"  the 
evening  was  closed  at  Lord  Violet's,  as 
we  now  close  this  cliapter. 

**  I  don't  think  she  is  likely  to  suit 
me,'*  said  Lady  Susan,  '*  she  appears 
quite  a  fine  lady." 
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"  Them  sort  of  people,  my  lady,  are 
very  apt,  my  lady,  to  think  themselves 
people  of  great  consequence,  my  lady," 
said  Phillips,  adding,  '•  and  then  she's — 
I  understand  she's  almost  a  gauky  figure. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lady,  for  using 
such  an  expression." 

^*  Oh  !  he,  he,  he — it's  of  no  conse- 
quence, he,  he,  he — you  need  n't  apolo- 
gise, Phillips;  and  so  you  think  her  too 
tall  ?"  said  Lady  Susan  Violet. 

"  Laws,  yes,  my  lady,"  replied  the 
obsequious  waiting  maid.  '*  Why,  she'll 
look  like  a  giantess  beside  your  lady- 
ship, from  the  description  I  had  of 
her ;  and  Mon shier  Jolif  says,  Mon- 
shier  Jolif's  Count  le  Grand's  valet. 
Well,  he  says,  she's  much  too  tall  by 
half,  and  that  he  thinks,  and  his  lord 
thinks,  and  every  body  thinks,  Mr. 
Tliompson  and  all,  that  tall  women. are 
unelegant.  Now,  says  he,  Mrs.  Pliillips, 
I  do'n't  mean  Mr.  Thompson  ;  now,  says 
he,  I  mean  Count  le   Grand's  valet,  mv 
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lady,  says  he  ;  your  young  lady,  Mrs. 
Phillips,  is  just  about  the  height  of  the 
Wcnus  d    Medecine." 

"  Venus  de  Medici,  Phillips,"  said 
Lady  Susan,  putting  the  Abigail  right  in 
the  pronunciation  of  a  word,  too  grateful 
to  her  taste  to  hear  it  murdered  like  the 
King's  English. 

''  Yes,  that  was  tlie  way  Monshier 
Jolif  said  it,  Wenus  de  Meddisliee,  said 
he,  and  I  myself,  my  lady,  heard  Lord 
Silvertongue's  valet  say,  that  his  lord 
had  said,  one  would  almost  think  that 
iMr.  Stilton,  who  wrote  about  Paradise 
and  the  Devil '' 

"  Milton,"  said  Lady  Susan,  '^  the  poet 
Milton  you  mean,  I  presume,  Phillips." 

'*  MiltoUj  that's  the  man,  I  recollect  it 
now  as  well  as  yesterday — Well,  my  lady, 
as  I  was  saying,  my  Lord  Silvertongue's 
valet  said  that  his  lord  said,  that  one 
would  think  Mr.  Milton  had  -seen  your 
ladyship,  when  he  painted  Eve ;  but,  says 
I,  how  could  he  paint  her,  if  he  only  wrote 
about  Paradise  and  the  Devil  ?'' 
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'*  Painted.  Phillips,  painted;  'twas 
right" — said  her  ladyship. 

"  I'm  sure  he  said  painted,  my  lady  ; 
but  for  all  that  I  thought  he  meant  printed 
— but,  says  he,  one  would  have  thought 
Stilton,  jMilton  I  mean,  my  lady,  had  seen 
your  ladyship  when  he  painted  Eve.'* 

Her  ladyship's  eyes  were  riveted  in 
their  compeers  reflected  from  a  fine  French 
mirror — ''  Oh  !  dear,  I  look  horribly  in 
this  gown;  you  may  have  it,  Phillips." 

"  Thank  you,  my  lady,"  said  the  Abi- 
gail;  "  not  but  your  ladyship  must  look 
well  in  any  thing." 

*'  lam  very  weary  !"  said  Lady  Susan — 
"  I  can't  talk  any  more  to  night — Make 
haste,  therefore,  Phillips,  and  begone — 
So,  Lord  Silvertongue  compared  me  to 
Eve?  Heigho!" 

"  Yes,  indeed  he  did,  my  lady  ;  and  I'm 
very  certain  his  lordship's  one  of  the  best 
judges  in  the  world — He  gave  me  this 
gown,  my  lady,  when  he  was  one  day 
asking  me,  how  your  ladyship  did  ;  but  I 
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beg  your  ladyship's  pardon  ;  does  your 
ladyship  want  me  any  longer?" 

''No,"  was  the  reply;  and  Mistress 
Phillips,  having  taken  her  usual  glass  of 
wine  with  Mr.  Thompson,  retired  to  rest, 
as  well  as  her  }Oung  lady,  perfectly 
satisfied  "  that  if  people  would  but  be  a 
little  civil,  and  polite  to  their  masters  and 
mistresses,  they  need  never  complain  of 
wanting  a  friend.  Since  fair  words  coj-t 
nothing,  and  buy  much,"  said  Mrs.  Phil- 
lips, as  she  folded  uj)  tlie  ])ale  lilac  satin 
dress,  which  had  been  the  reward  of  her 
fair  words. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

To  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own 
image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  iti 
form  and  pressure.  Hamlet. 

Isabella  was  an  early  riser;  but  fearful 
of  committing  herself  in  any  way,  she 
resolved  to  remain  in  her  own  room  till 
she  was  sent  for,  and  quietly  took  up  a 
book  to  pass  away  her  anxious  moments  till 
breakfast-time.  The  book,  however,  could 
not  arrest  her  attention,  which  wandered 
to  subjects  of  nearer  interest.  She  was 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  duties  of  her 
present  situation,  and  felt  totally  at  a  loss 
as  to  how  she  should  be  expected  to  act. 

'*  Am  I,'*  said  she,  **  to  offer  my  ser- 
vices upon  all  occasions,  and  am  I  to  be 
at  the  command  of  Lady  Susan  Violet  ? 
or,  am  I  to  consider  myself  a  free  agent  ?" 

A  gentle  tap  at  the  door  announced 
a  visitor — Isabella  opened  it,  and  Mrs. 
Perkins  appeared. 

"  Oh,  you  are  dressed,    ma'am,"  said 
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the  good  woman  ;  "  I  came~  to  offer  my 
services  to  you  before  my  lady  wanted 
me:  breakfast  will  be  ready  at  ten 
o'clock  ;  perhaps  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  earlier  hours  ? — shall  I  bring 
you  some  tea,  ma'am  ?*' 

Isabella  thanked  Mrs.  Perkins  j  but 
declined  her  offer. 

"  The  breakfast-room  is  quite  ready, 
ma'am,"  answered  Mrs.  Perkins  :  "  shall  I 
show  you  the  way  ?"  Isabella  followed 
her  conductress  to  an  elegant  apartment 
adjoining  the  drawing-rooms. 

Anxiously  did  she  listen  as  the  clock 
^truck  ten  ;  soo  after  which  Lord  Violet 
entered  the  room.  He  bowled  politely  to 
her,  and  a  sort  of  general  conversation 
ensued  between  them ;  but  when  Lady 
Violet  and  her  daughter  appeared,  he 
^ifted  the  newspaper  and  began  to  read. 
The  breakfast  passed  silently  on  the  part 
of  Isabella,  w^hile  her  hostess  and  daugh- 
ter discussed  the  intended  proceedings  o^ 
the  day. 

**  We  are   going  to  an  auction,  Miss 
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Templeton,"  said  Lady  Violet,  **  and  to 
Madame  Bongout's :  you  will  accompany 
us  ?" 

Isabella  bowed  assent,  and  about  two 
o'clock,  she  was  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  launched  into  the  vortex  of  fashion. 
She  had  been  used  to  genteel  society 
in  the  families  of  Dr.  Neville  and  Mr. 
Lindley  j  but  she  was  as  yet  a  stranger  to 
the  ease  and  nonchalance  of  fashion, 
which  she  was  now  to  witness. 

Isabella  was  no  covi^ard ;  but  she  may 
be  pardoned  for  having  felt  once  or  twice 
a  little  nervous  as  the  carriage  turned 
rapidly  round  the  corner  of  one  street  to 
pass  into  another,  and  that  too  at  the 
moment  when  there  were  numbers  of 
equipages  driving  in  the  same  and  in 
opposite  directions  ;  and  when,  therefore, 
it  seemed  almost  impossible  that  they 
should  not  clash  one  against  another. 
She  was  not  a  little  pleased  when  the 
carriage  in  its  turn  stopped  at  the  door 
of  the  auction-room,  and  they  were  safely 
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within  the  precincts  of  Messieurs  Dile- 
tanti  and  Go's,  spacious  show  and  auction- 
premises. 

But  here  fresh  troubles  assailed  her. 
The  auction-room,  though  spacious,  was 
crowded  to  excess ;  a  large  octagonal 
table  which  was  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  for  the  display  of  the  articles  on 
sale,  and  other  purposes  which  will  pre- 
sently appear,  had  been  taken  possession 
of  by  a  host  of  persons  of  both  sexes : 
the  females  for  the  most  part  had  con- 
trived to  put  their  feet  beneath  it;  but 
the  greater  uumber  of  the  gentlemen  were 
young  men,  who  leant  with  one  arm  on 
the  finely-polished  mahogany  top  of  the 
table  ;  with  the  hand  that  held  not  a  cane, 
they  held  a  quizzing-glass ;  but  some  set 
this  unnecessary  appendage  to  a  young 
man's  sight,  between  the  projection  of 
the  eyebrow  and  the  cheek  bone,  where 
it  remained,  and  allowed  them  the  use  of 
both  hands,  to  hold  in  one  a  cane,  in  the 
other  Diletanti's  catalogue. 
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The  various  articles  on  sale  were  dis- 
played with  much  taste  and  show — those 
that  could  bear  the  least  inspection  were 
the  furthest  removed  from  the  eye  of  the 
curious  ;  such  as  might  be  scanned  with 
a  microscope  were  placed  in  glass  cases, 
immediately  under  the  spectator,  or  ele- 
vated  to  the  horizontal  line  on  pedestals, 
or  they  appeared  gracefully  set  up  in 
receding  ranges  of  shelves.  In  a  word, 
the  room  represented  a  cabinet  of  choice 
specimens  of  the  arts,  and  the  productions 
of  nature ;  every  thing  could  be  seen  to 
the  best  advantage ;  the  place  was  adr 
mirably  well  lighted  ;  and  the  ventilation 
excellent,  though  the  crowd  was  excessive. 

Lady  Violet  and  her  daughter  having 
been  met  at  the  door  by  Lord  Silver, 
tongue  and  Count  le  Grand,  Isabella  was 
left  alone.  The  ladies  thought  it  unne- 
cessary to  take  any  further  notice  of  her, 
than  to  desire  she  v/ould  follow  them. 
She  did  so,  as  well  as  she  could  ;  but  un- 
used to  the  pressure  of  so  many  beings, 
jostling  one  another  togain  some  parti- 
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cular  spot  in  the  room,  or  to  quit  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  air,  she  was  pushed  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  till  she  was  at 
length  quite  separated  from  her  party. 

Lady  Violet  and  Lady  Susan  were  so 
eager  to  press  forward,  and  so  bent  upon 
getting  quite  near  to  Diletanti's  snug 
rostrum,  that  they  never  missed  Isabella  j 
but  both  the  gentlemen  did,  although 
they  were  in  nowise,  at  this  moment, 
disposed  to  take  any  public  notice  of  her. 

At  length  Count  le  Grand  ventured 
to  ask,  "  whether  there  was  not  a  very 
tall  young  woman  who  had  the  honour 
of  being  of  her  ladyship's  party  ?" 

**  God  bless  me  !  only  think  of  her 
not  following  usl"  replied  Lady  Violet. 
*' Might  I  take  the  liberty  of  requesting 
you  would  just  find  her  out,  and  fetch  her 
to  us,  Le  Grand  ?" 

*'  Your  ladyship's  wishes  are  always 
commands,"  replied  the  count.  "  Were 
she  in  the  hands  of  Cerberus,  I  would 
extricate  her,  and  conduct  her  to  Elysium 
by  approximating  her  to  your  ladyship ! 
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Comment  s'appelle  t'elle  ?"  continued  he, 
affecting  not  to  recollect  Isabella's  name. 
"  Her  name  is  Templar,  I  think/' 
replied  Lady  Susan  ;  ''  but  really  she  only 
came  to  us  yesterday,  and  I  can  never 
pCcollect  the  names  of  a  certain  sort  of 
people." 

«^  Ah !  je  comprends/'  was  the  count's 
reply — "Mademoiselle  Templar  n'est  pas 
fille  de  condition  ?" 

''Good  heavens!  no/'  replied  Lady 
Violet :  "  do  you  suppose  we  should  have 
forgotten  her  if  she  had  been  one  of  us  ? 
She  is  a  proteg^^e  of  Lady  Annandale, 
and  comes  from  Wales — I  took  her  as  a 
companion  for  Lady  Susan  ;  but  I'm  afraid 
she'll  not  do." 

'*  Ah!  je  comprends,"  was  again  the 
count's  reply  J '*  but  nevertheless,I  will  en- 
deavour to  conduct  her  to  your  ladyship." 
"  You  are  very  obliging,"  said  Lady 
Violet ;  "  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  so 
much  trouble;  but  I  declare  there's  thg 
biscuit-figures." — Count  le  Grand  quitted 
her  ladyship. 
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While,  however,  this  conversation  was 
going  on,  Lady  Violet  had  been  a  liberal 
though  unperceived  bidder ;  and  at  the 
moment  to  which  we  have  arrived,  an 
elegant  set  of  biscuit-figures,  representing 
Venus  attired  by  the  Graces,  had  attracted 
her  ladyship's  fancy,  and  turning  round 
every  now  and  then  to  the  auctioneer, 
she  gave  him  a  nod,  a  well-understood 
signal  by  Mr.  Diletanti  and  his  brethren 
of  the  hammer. 

An  amethyst  necklace  was  declared 
by  Lady  Susan  to  be  "  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful j"  and  Lord  Silvertongue  making 
also  an  intelligible  signal  to  the  auctioneer, 
the  article  was  removed. 

The  count  found  no  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing the  trembling  Isabella,  who  had  be- 
come the  object  of  much  impertinent  ob- 
servation to  the  surrounding  crowd.  She 
appeared  alone  and  defenceless,  was  ele" 
gantly  though  not  costly  attired,  and  her 
beauty,  suffused  with  the  shrinking  blush 
of  innocent  loveliness,  had  drawn  round 
her  all  the  young  men  in  that  part  of  the 
room  where  she  was ;  but  no  one  spoke 
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to  her.     Isabella's  air  and  manner  spared 
her  this  insult. 

The  count,  however,  who  was  known 
to  many  of  them,  approaching  with  a  look 
of  profound  respect,  as  the  company  made 
way  for  him,  begged  '*  she  would  take 
his  arm,  as  he  had  Lady  Violet's  com- 
mands to  conduct  MissTempleton  to  her 
ladyship.'* 

Isabella  looked  surprised.  The  count 
added — '*  I  fear  that  will  not  be  a  very 
easy  task  5  for  I  had  much  difficulty  in 
reaching  you — Vous  comprenez  le  Fran- 
9ois  ?'' 

She  replied  in  the  affirmative : — Le 
Grand  appeared  delighted ;  and  pro- 
ceeded : — 

"  Nous  pouvons  done,  nous  entrete- 
nir  a  notre  aise." 

Isabella  made  no  reply  to  this  familiar 
speech ;  but  requested  they  might  join. 
Lady  Violet. 

'*  Mais  vous  voyez,  cela  n'est  pas  pos- 
sible 5"  continued  he.     In  the  mean  time 
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he  gave  Lady  Violet  to  understand  by 
various  grotesque  gesticulations,  that  he 
lamented  the  impossibility  of  returning  to 
his  enviable  situation.  He  certainly  did 
move,  but  it  was  not  forwards; — 'twas  to 
the  right,  to  the  left, — and  even  back- 
wards ;  while  he;  now  and  then  stole  a 
glance  at  his  companion,  which  he  meant 
to  be  irresistible. 

•  Lady  Violet,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
impatient  at  his  absence,  and  by  signs 
desired  he  would  advance, 

*'  Mais  c'est  impossible,"  was  his  reply. 
Had  our  old  friend  Mr.  Slender  been 
there,  he  would  perhaps  have  said, 
'*  where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way;" 
and  certainly  in  the  present  instance  he 
would  have  been  right. 

Isabella,  who  felt  herself  not  quite 
, unprotected  while  the  count  was  by  her, 
liad  now  leisure  to  observe  the  novel 
scene  before  her :  the  count's  oblique 
hints  of  admiration  were  scarcely  heard 
by  her,  so  much  was  her  attention  occu- 
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pied  in  attending  to  the  eager  curiosity 
expressed  in  the  countenance  of  a  num- 
ber of  fair  bidders,  as  a  diamond  tiara  of 
more  than  elegant  form  was  held  up  and 
exposed  to  the  glistening  eyes  of  Dile- 
tanti^s  patrons,  patronesses,  and  the  jew 
^dealers,  whom  this  day's  sale  had  attracted. 

Lady  Violet  forgot  Isabella,  and  even 
the  count,  as  she  contemplated  the  glit- 
tering bauble.  Lady  Susan  eyed  it  with 
a  longing  and  melancholy  glance  j  then 
turned  to  her  mother — 

''  'Twould  be  the  very  thing,  m}^ 
dear,"  said  Lady  Violet. 

Mr.  Diletanti  could  not  but  hear  her 
ladyship.  It  was  put  up  at  five  hundred 
guineas. 

''  Six,"  said  a  Mrs.  Plum. 

*'  Six  hundred  guineas,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,"  said  Diletanti ;  "  no  piece 
of  workmanship  can  rival  this ;  the  bril- 
liants are  all  perfect,  and  of  the  first 
water.     Seven  hundred — " 

"  Eight  hundred,"  said  Mrs.  Plum, 
somewhat  irritated  ;  adding,  "  if  people 
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of  fashion  will  bid,  let  them  speak  out 
and  be  heard." 

"  Nine  hundred,"  said  Diletanti ;  **  go- 
ing for  nine  hundred  guineas,  and  the  last 
call.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  article's 
worth  fifteen  hundred." 

*'  Then,  a  thousand,"  said  Mrs.  Plum  ; 
'*  we'll  see  if  some  people's  nods  can  last 
as  long  as  other  people's  breath.*' 

"  Hush  !  mamma,"  said  Miss  Plum, 
an  accomplished  girl,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated at  a  fashionable  school  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town.     **  Hush  !   mamma." 

*'  Twelve  hundred,"  said  Diletanti. 
'*  Twelve  hundred  guineas,  the  last  call ; 
Twelve  hundred,  once — twelve  hundred 
guineas,  once,  twice,  the  last  call — gone  ! 
—Lady  Violet's." 

"  I  nodded,  sir,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Plum  ; 
'*  and  you  saw  me  too.  The  purchase 
has  not  been  fairly  made :  I  insist  that 
the  tiara  be  again  exposed  to  sale ;  and 
if  it  goes  by  nods,  take  them  :  one  per- 
son's nod  is  as  good  as  another's  any 
day." 
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Mr.  Diletanti  was  at  a  loss  how  to  act ; 
Lady  Violet  protested  against  this  inno- 
vation of  people's  rights;  but  Mrs.  Plum 
referred  to  the  caveats  expressed  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  catalogue,  as 
to  disputes.  The  whole  room  was  now 
in  confusion.  Two  parties  were  instantly 
formed  ;  but  the  courtly  Lady  Violet  was 
at  last  obliged  to  yield  the  point,  and  the 
tiara  was  again  displayed. 

The  nods  from  Lady  Violet  proceeded 
rapidly ;  but  they  were  followed  closely 
by  the  more  explicit  and  violent  biddings 
of  Mrs.  Plum.  In  short,  this  wealthy 
w^oman  was  actuated  by  two  motives,  in 
thus  outbidding  Lady  Violet. 

In  the  first  place,  her  daughter  was  on 
the  point  of  marriage  with  an  elderly 
nobleman,  to  whom  Miss  Plum's  fortune 
would  prove  an  acquisition,  by  relieving 
him  from  several  heavy  mortgages,  and 
post  obit  bonds.  The  tiara  was,  there- 
fore, an  article  absolutely  necessary  to 
complete  the  superb  set  of  jewels,  which 
Mrs.  Plum  intended  presenting   to  her 
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daughter  upon  her  wedding  day.  We 
say  Mrs.  Plum,  because  Mr.  Plum  him- 
self never  condescended  to  interfere  in 
the  household  affairs.  His  days  were 
spent  in  his  counting-house ;  and  while 
his  wife  and  daughter  were  rambling 
about  the  "  west  end,"  purchasing  bar- 
gains or  baubles,  he  was  diligently  era- 
ployed  in  cultivating  his  ledger,  and 
*•  moving  heaven  and  earth"  to»take  the 
largest  portion  of  the  minister's  next 
loan. 

Mrs.  Plum's  second  motive  arose  from 
the  pleasure  she  always  had  in  outbidding 
a  woman  of  fashion,  because  her  wealth 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  purchase  her 
an  introduction  into  certain  parties  at 
the  "  west  end,"  where  all  the  world  was 
invited.  It  is  very  true,  her  husband 
gave  very  expensive  entertainments  at 
his  country  house  in  Clapham ;  and  a 
prince  of  the  blood  even  deigned  to  eat 
salt  with  Joshua  Jonathan  Plum  :  but  it 
was  one  thing  giving  an  entertainment, 
and   another   being   asked  to  one — one 
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thing  eating  turtle'and  quaffing  hock,  and 
another  presiding  at  a  conversazione,  a 
quadrille  ball,  a  dejeune,  an  opening  ball, 
a  divertissement,  or  a  rout ;  and  the 
good  woman,  though  a  fete-giver  in  her 
own  way,  had  never  seen  a  floor  chalked 
for  six  sets  of  quadrilles.  But  look  at 
her  as  Mr.  Diletanti  saw  her. 

"  I  shall  match  them,"  continued  she  ; 
«'  I'll  have  that  tiara,  cost  what  it  will.  It's 
all  to  no  purpose  ;  I  could  buy  half  a 
dozen  lords  and  ladies  out  and  out," 
continued  she,  as  she  brought  the  tiara 
up  to  such  a  sum  that  Lady  Violet 
paused. 

'*  O  !  don't  stop,  mamma,"  said  Lady 
Susan,  the  tears  starting  to  her  eyes ;  and 
Diletanti  looked  alternately  at  her  lady- 
ship and  Mrs.  Plum.  "  Don't  let  that 
nasty  cheesemonger's  wife  have  it,"  said 
poor  Lady  Susan. 

*'  I  dare  not  bid  further,"  said  Lady 
Violet  in  a  whisper. 

Lady  Susan   stole  a   glance  at   Lord 
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Silvertongue,  but  his  lordship,  who  had 
ordered  the  amethyst  necklace,  or,  in 
other  words,  bought  it  for  Lady  Susan, 
had  no  intention  of  purchasing  the  tiara. 
That  was  a  stretch  he  could  not  make  ; 
besides,  at  the  very  moment  in  question, 
he  happened  to  have  taken  his  station 
upon  a  bench  behind  her  ladyship,  and 
which  gave  him  an  entire  view  of  the 
room.  He  was  gazing  intently  upon  Isa- 
bella's countenance,  which  was  strongly 
expressive  of  the  amusement  she  was  re- 
ceiving from  the  present  contest. 

Le  Grand  observed  Lord  Silver- 
tongue  ;  and,  turning  to  Isabella,  he  said, 
"  Perhaps,  Miss  Templeton,  as  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  we  should  reach  Lady 
Violet  to-day,  for  the  room  will  not  be 
thinned  of  company  till  the  last  moment, 
the  most  valuable  and  highest  prized 
articles  being  reserved  by  the  auctioneer 
to  the  last  moment,  to  keep  the  company 
together,  and  they  who  have  no  inten- 
tion of  buying  will  stay  to  see  the  fun  ; 
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perhaps,  then,  you  will  allow  me  the 
pleasure  of  conducting  you  to  the  car- 
riage, as  I  shall  then  be  ready  to  attend 
Lady  Violet,  when  the  crowd  is  a  little 
dispersed  ?" 

Isabella  readily  consented  ;  and,  un- 
heedftd  of  the  tender  nothings  which  his 
countship  was  breathing  in  her  ear,  as 
well  as  the  expressive  looks  which  passed 
from  one  tall  footman  to  another,  she 
reached  the  carriage;  when  bowing 
gracefully  to  the  count,  sha  drew  up  the 
glass,  in  order  to  avoid  observation. 
The  scene  she  had  just  witnessed  afforded 
her  ample  scope  for  ascertaining  the  cha- 
racter of  one  portion  of  that  society  de- 
nominated the  beau  monde. 

The  count  looked  confounded  at  her 
indifference,  and  hastened  back  into  the 
auction-room  with  all  speed,  and,  appa- 
rently forcing  his  way  with  much  diffi- 
culty through  the  crowd,  he,  at  length, 
had  the  happiness  of  standing  once  more 
by  Lady  Violet.     Her  ladyship  was  not 
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in  good  humour ;  she  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  making  a  purchase  of  the 
tiara  ;  and  she  was  highly  offended  with 
the  count  for  absenting  himself  so  long. 
In  short,  she  had  been  deserted  at  the 
very  moment  when  she  most  needed 
support. 

"  Pray,"  said  her  ladyship,  **  where 
have  you  left  your  protegee  ?" 

"  Why,  really,"  replied  the  count, 
**  she  became  so  oppressed  by  the  intense 
heat,  and  was  so  weary  from  having  stood 
so  long,  and  it  was  so  totally  impossible 
she  could  reach  your  ladyship,  that  I 
thought  I  had  better  put  her  into  the 
carriage, — for  I  could  not  leave  her  in  the 
midst  of  strangers,  as  your  ladyship  had 
kindly  expressed  anxiety  on  her  account. 
You  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon  me,  if  you 
think,  by  so  doing,  that  I  did  not  fulfil 
your  ladyship's  intentions.  But  what 
could  I  do  ?"  continued  he  :  "  'twas  the 
only  resource  left  me,  which  could  pro- 
cure me  the  pleasure  of  being  near  Lady 
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Violet.  Ah !  mon  amie,"  resumed  he, 
after  a  pause,  during  which  he  received 
no  answer  from  her  ladyship.  "  Ah  !  mon 
amie !  I'on  n'est  plus  soi  lorsque  I'on 
aime ;  pardonnez  moi,  n'allez  pas  me 
rendre  le  plus  mis6rable  des  hommes.'* 

He  sighed  deeply  as  he  spoke;  and, 
with  a  most  hypocritical  air  of  sorrow, 
he  awaited  his  doom. 

Lady  Violet,  unable  to  resist  his  plead- 
ings, or  the  pleadings  of  her  own  heart, 
we  know  not  which,  at  length  replied — 

t^  Pour  cette  fois-ci  je  te  pardonne  ; 
mais  prends  bien  garde  a  toi  h,  Tavenir." 

The  count  was  himself  again  ; — his 
countenance  assumed  its  usual  expression 
of  unalloyed  happiness,  as  he  was  per- 
mitted the  indescribable  felicity  of  con- 
ducting Lady  Violet  to  her  carriage. 

Lord  Silvertongue,  who  was  a  favoured 
lover  of  Lady  Susan,  though  he  had,  as 
yet,  made  no  formal  pretensions  to  her 
ladyship's  hand,  was  in  the  meanwhile 
exerting  his  utmost  eloquence   to  com- 
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pose  the  irritated  feelings  of  his  fair 
companion,  who  gave  vent  to  her  disap- 
pointment respecting  the  tiara  in  the 
following  words : 

"  I  should  not  have  cared  if  any  body 
else  had  bought  that  tiara,  for  in  itself  I 
do  not  think  it  was  very  elegant;  but 
then  I  was  provoked  that  that  odious  city 
w^oman  should  carry  off  so  large  a  prize, 
which  *voe  had  contended  for.  Only 
think,  my  lord,  they  say  the  Duke  of 
Lackrent  is  going  to  marry  her  daugh- 
ter. How  degrading  it  is  to  men  of 
rank  to  ally  themselves  to  such  creatures! 
Did  you  ever  see  Miss  Plum  ?"  continued 
her  ladyship. 

"  No,  I  never  had  that  honour,"  re- 
plied Lord  Silvertongue,  laying  a  peculiar 
emphasis  on  the  word  honour.  Lady 
Susan  smiled. 

"  Well,  then,"  added  her  ladyship  in 
reply  to  this  expressive  answer  of  his 
lordship,  "  I  will  paint  her.  She  is  about 
as  tall  as  my  companion." 
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**  Too  tall,  by  at  least  one  foot,"  said 
Lord  Silvertongue. 

*'  So  I  think,"  continued  her  ladyship  ; 
**  I  think  her  much  too  tall.  Then  she 
has  positively  got  red  hair !" 

''  Red  hair  V*  echoed  back  his  lord- 
ship, "  insufferable ;  I  never  could  en- 
dure a  woman  with  red  hair," 

**  And  what  makes  her  appearance 
really  frightful  is,  that  she  is  so  covered 
with  freckles,  that  she  looks  as  if  she  had 
been  sprinkled  with  yellow  ochre. ^' 

"  Ha!  ha!  ha  !"  laughed  his  lordship, 
*'  pray  go  on ;  your  description  is  inimi- 
table.'' 

*'  Then  her  eyes  have  what  is  called 
an  agreeable  cast,  that  is  to  say,  in  plain 
English,  she  squints,  and  her  nose  and 
chin  have  a  vast  inclination  to  become 
nut-crackers;  and  she  is  so  thin,  that  she 
looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  skeleton. 
Now  is  it  not  very  surprising  that  his 
grace  should  condescend  to  marry  such 
a  creature  ?  I  am  sure  if  I  were  him,  I 
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should  never  introduce  her  at  court.  To 
be  sure  he  is  himself  old  and  ugly,  and 
no  girl  of  spirit  or  fashion  would  accept 
his  offer :  besides  which,  he  is  so  poor." 

"  Ah,"  repHed  Lord  Silvertongue, 
"  that,  you  see,  my  dear  Lady  Susan,  is 
the  very  reason  why  his  grace  is  so 
anxious  to  have  her  :  he  is  a  ruined  man, 
and  Miss  Plum  is,  therefore,  rather  to  be 
pitied  than  envied  ;  for  as  soon  as  she 
assumes  the  title  of — her  grace,  the  duke 
will,  no  doubt,  carry  her  down  to  Scot- 
land to  his  old  castle,  where  she  may 
keep  company  with  the  rooks  and  crows ; 
for  I  am  very  certain  her  fortune,  large 
as  it  is,  will  scarcely  suffice  to  cover  his 
debts  :  and  though  old  Plum  may  tie  up 
the  duke's  hands  as  to  the  principal,  he 
cannot  dictate  as  to  how  the  interest 
shall  be  spent." 

'*  Oh,  heavens  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Su- 
san, *'  I  should  die  to  live  in  Scotland ; 
so  far  from  the  capital  !" 

This  interesting  conversation  was  in- 
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terrupted  by  the  approach  of  Mrs.  Plum 
and  her  daughter,  who,  so  far  from  an- 
swering the  caricature  description  of 
Lady  Susan,  was  withal  a  very  genteel 
pretty  girl ;  but  Lady  Susan  became 
equally  amusing  in  her  reproaches  of  the 
young  lady,  ''  affecting  the  air  and  man- 
ner of  a  fine  lady/*  This  discourse  was, 
however,  cut  short  by  their  arrival  at  the 
carriage,  and  as  the  two  gallant  lords 
took  their  leave,  Lady  Violet  said,  '*  To- 
night at  the  opera  we  shall  see  you:" 

''  Most  undoubtedly,"  was  the  reply. 

As  the  carriage  drove  off,  Lord  Silver- 
tongue  put  his  arm  within  that  of  Count 
le  Grand,  and  they  sauntered  into  Bond- 
street. 

*'  Eh  bien  !"  said  the  count,  ''  what  do 
you  think  of  that  Miss  Templeton,  Sil- 
ver tongue  ?*' 

"  That  she  is  an  angel !''  replied  his 
lordship.  "  What  a  pity  it  is  she  was  not 
born  in  a  certain  rank  !'' 

"  You  would  have  married  her,   no 
doubt  ?'*  replied  his  friend. 
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"  Perhaps  I  might/'  said  Lord  Silver- 
tongue  ;  "  and  what  does  your  lordship 
think  of  her  ?'' 

**  That  I  am  much  better  pleased  she 
should  be  Lady  Susan's  companion  !" 
was  the  count's  reply.  **  Ecoutez — I  shall 
soon  return  to  France,  and  from  thence 
I  intend  to  proceed  to  Italy.  I  want  an 
agreeable  compagne  de  voyage ;  et  par 
mafoi,je  ?i\n  de  ma  vie  rien  vu  de  si  beau 
que  cette  Templeton.  She  has  got  raven 
locks,  with  a  skin  of  snow;  dark  blue 
eyes,  shrouded  with  long,  black,  silken 
lashes  ;  a  nose  like  that  of  the  divine 
queen  of  France  ;  lips   of  coral ;    teeth 

like  ivory  ;  and '- ." 

Lord  Silvertongue  laughed.  *'  Upon 
my  word,"  he  replied,  '*  your  lordship  is 
far  gone  in  love  in  a  short  time.  But 
what  would  Lady  Violet  say  to  these 
heartfelt  eulogiums  ?'' 

*'  Mais,  je  ne  sais,*'  was  the  count's 
reply,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  But 
why  do  you  make  that  question  ?" 

**  Because,"  answered   Lord   Silver- 
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tongue,  '*  I  always  thought  your  lordsliip 
was  her  devoted  admirer." 

*'  MoiT'  said  the  count,  with  a  smile, 
"  moi !  I  admire  Lady  Violet :  mats  elk 
n^est  pas  de  mon  gout  du  tout.  Her 
eyes  are  too  pale,  too  like  milk  and  wa- 
ter, and  her  hair  is  almost  flaxen.  Ah, 
she  is  besides  such  an  insipid  creature. 
You  never  were  more  mistaken  in  your 
opinion.  Lord  Violet's  house  is  a  good 
one  to  visit ;  one  meets  a  great  deal  of 
the  best  company  there :  his  lordship' 
gives  excellent  dinners,  and  his  wines 
are  of  the  first  quality.  Your  lordship's 
visits  to  Violet-house  are  much  upon 
the  same  principles,  I  believe  ?" 

"  Why  no,  not  positively,"  answered 
Lord  Silvertongue.  ''  Lady  Susan  is,  I 
believe,  the  principal  attraction  with  me 
in  Grosvenor-square.  She  is  a  girl  of 
fashion,  much  admired,  and  will  have  a 
tolerable  fortune.  I  sometimes  think 
of  matrimony;    but   then.   Lady  Susan, 
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.though  she  will  have  a  large  fortune,  has 
"  been  brought  up  so  expensively,  that  I 
have,  in  fact,  given  up  afi  thoughts  upon 
that  subject.  But  still  1  admire  her  :  she 
is  just  now  the  rage,  and  was  only  pub- 
lished this  season;  and  it  always  is  an 
advantage  to  a  .man  to  appear  to  be 
devoted  to  one  particular  object." 

"  But  is  this  altogether  fair?"  replied 
the  count.  ''  She  is  a  girl  o^  rank ;  and 
I  rather  think  that  the  gentle  Lady  Su- 
san supposes  you  are  serious  in  your  at- 
tentions; at  least,  1  should  judge  so,  from 
the  familiarity  with  which  she  treats  you."' 

^'  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  the  cold- 
hearted  Lord  Silvertongue,  as  he  glanced 
at  his  own  sweet  person,  which  he  saw 
reflected  just  at  that  moment  in  a  large 
mirror,  that  was  in  an  upholsterer's  shop 
they  were  passing.  **  Do  you  think  so  ? 
1  am  very  sorry  for  that ;  for,  upon  my 
honour,  I  never  gave  her  any  reason  to 
suspect  I  was  serious." 
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<«  Par  mafoi,  then,"  quickly  rejoined 
le  Grand,  '*  I  think  your  lordship  ought 
not  to  persevere  any  longer  in  your  at- 
tentions.'^ 

"  Oh !  I  am  quite  of  a  different  opinion," 
said  Lord  Silvertongue  ;  "  for  my  atten- 
tions to  her  make  her  conspicuous  ; — and 
it  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  young  girl,  to 
be  conspicuous  on  her  first  entrance  into 
the  world." 

"  Cela  se  pent,"  replied  his  fashion- 
able friend  ;  **  but  I  think  differently ; 
for  if  I  were  so  foolish  as  to  think  of 
marrying,  I  should  not  choose  as  my 
wife  any  young  lady  who  had  been  so 
conspicuous." 

"  I  have  contented  myself,"  rejoined 
his  companion,  ''  with  those  sort  of  by 
play  compliments,  w^hich  she  may  or  may 
not  construe  into  something  serious.  If 
she  is  led  away  by  her  vanity  to  form  an 
erroneous  opinion  upon  the  subject,  that 
is  not  mi)  fault,  you  know :  besides,  she 
has  too  much  of  fashion  about  her  to  be 
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so  misled.  No  woman  should  believe 
any  man  serious,  till  he  declares  himself 
to  her  friends.  But,  my  lord,  you,  who 
appear  so  tender  upon  this  subject,  will 
have  the  goodness  to  explain  your  con- 
duct towards  Lady  Violet ;  for  you  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  playing  the  same  game 
towards  her  as  that  which  you  condemn 
in  me  ?" 

**  The  same  game !"  exclaimed  le 
Grand.  "  Does  your  lordship  put  the 
attentions  of  a  man  to  a  young  girl,  and 
those  made  towards  an  old  married 
woman,  upon  the  same  footing  ?  Your 
lordship  astonishes  me.  In  my  eye,  they 
are  as  widely  different  as  black  and  white. 
When  a  married  w^oman  allows  any  man, 
beside  her  husband,  to  speak  a  certain 
sort  of  language  to  her,  without  evincing 
her  disapprobation  in  the  most  pointed 
way,  she  is  then,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, fair  game.  I  never  could  a  second 
time  insult  a  married  woman,  when  I 
saw  she  conceived  herself  insulted — c'est 
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autre  chose,  my  lord — quite  a  different 
thing,  believe  me :  we  are  7iot  pursuing 
the  same  game." 

"  Well,  but,"  resumed  the  philosophic 
Lord  Silvertongue,  *'  I  was  really  obliged 
to  resort  to  this  plan,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  disagreeable  importunity  of  anxious 
mammas  and  provident  aunts.  Talk  of 
the  miseries  of  an  heiress !  thev  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  miseries  of  a 
young  man  of  rank  and  fashion.  Last 
season  I  was  positively  obliged  to  quit 
London.     I  could  not  stand  it." 

Count  le  Grand  smiled  sarcastically, 
as  he  said  ^'  Indeed  !*'  but  his  irony  was 
not  perceived  by  Lord  Silvertongue. 

"  There  were  no  less  than  two  dowager 
countesses,"  resumed  his  lordship,  '*who 
were  always  courting  me  for  their  daugh- 
ters ; — three  handsome  widows,  with  large 
jointures,  courting  me  for  themselves; 
— and  two  aldermen  in  the  city,  who 
wished  to  know  if  I  had  any  serious  in- 
tentions of  paying  my  addresses  to  their 
daughters,  because  I  danced  with  them 
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at  the  Lady  Mayoress's  ball.  One  of 
these  men  was  a  soap-boiler:  he  offered  to 
give  his  daughter  forty  thousand  pounds 
the  day  she  was  married,  and  to  leave  her 
forty  thousand  more  at  his  death.  Those 
were  his  own  words." 

"  Could  you  resist  such  a  temptation  ?" 
asked  Count  le  Grand. 

'*  The  brute,"  replied  his  friend, 
*'  to  suppose  I  should  contaminate  the 
noble  blood  of  the  Silvertongues  by  an 
alliance  with  Miss  Barilla,  the  soap- 
maker's  daughter." 

"  Ah,  poor  Mademoiselle  Savonette !" 
said  le  Grand.  "  By  the  by,  I  under- 
stand that  Lord  Murray  and  Lady  An- 
nandale  have  this  morning  set  off  for  the 
Continent.  Does  your  lordship  know  the 
cause  of  their  sudden  departure?" 

''  Yes,"  rejoined  the  noble  lord  ;  *'  and 
a  very  pretty  cause  it  is.  Miss  Temple- 
ton  is  the  cause." 

"  Indeed  !"  replied  his  fashionable 
friend. 

"  Yes,  I  understand  Lady  Annandale 
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was  afraid  that  her  son  had  serious 
thoughts  in  that  quarter.  Her  ladyship 
has,  it  seems,  been  at  the  expense  of 
bringing  up  this  Miss  Templeton.  I 
really  pity  Murray,  that  he  cannot  sum- 
mon a  little  resolution,  and  shake  oflP 
his  mother's  government.  She  is  one  of 
the  most  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  women 
I  know.''  ^ 

''  But,"  quickly  interrupted  his  friend, 
*'  is  Murray  such  a  fool  as  to  have  had 
any  idea  of  marrying  this  girl?  Did  she 
return  his  passion  ?" 

"  Such  were  his  intentions,  but  his 
mamma  interfered,  and  he  is  whipped  off 
to  the  Continent ;  while  his  chere  amie  is 
left  to  bemoan  his  absence  during  the 
coming  twelvemonth.  They  say  she  is 
as  proud  as  Lady  Annandale ;  and  that 
when  urged  by  her  lover  to  consent  to  a 
secret  marriage,  slie  rejected  his  proposal 
with  disdain.  This  he  told  his  mother, 
in  order  to  convince  her  what  a  noble 
creature   Isabella   Templeton   was.      It 
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seems  that  Lady  Annandale  has  a  mortal 
antipathy  to  this  poor  girl,  who  loves 
Lord  Murray  with  no  less  affection  than 
his  lordship  loves  her." 

"  Ah  !    vous   m'enchantez,"   said   the 
count.      "  Lady    Annandale    has   done 
wisely — j'aurai  ma  revanche  maintenant. 
This  Monsieur  Murray    ma    supplant^ 
Yh6  passee,  with  a  little  figurante  at  the 
Opera  House.   She  was  very  happy  under 
my  protection,  till  he  appeared  behind 
the  scenes :   but  the  little  fool  became 
violently  in  love  with  Lord  Murray  at 
first  sight ;  and  though,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  gave  her  no  encouragement,  yet  she 
returned  all  my  presents,  refused  to  see 
me,  except  at  the  theatre;  and,  at  length, 
forsaking  the  stage,  she  resolved,  if  pos- 
sible^ to  bury  herself  in  a  convent;  since 
it  was  not  in  her  power  to  please  the  only 
man  for  whom  she  ever  felt  an  attachment. 
The  tables  are  now  turned  upon  Lord 
Murray — the  field  here  is  my  own,  thanks 
to  the  ambition  of  Lady  Annandale.'* 
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"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  inquired  Lord 

Silvertongue. 

"  To  supplant  Lord  Murray,"  was  the 

reply;  '*  to  carry  off  this  irresistible  Tem- 

pleton  ;  bear  her  in   triumph  to  Paris ; 

display  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  my 

conquest,  and 

Lord    Silvertongue     interrupted     the 

count.  "  There  is  a  cunning  woman 
lives  hard  by,  my  lord.  She  can,  I  un- 
derstand, conjure  up  the  foul  fiend — raise 
the  dead,  and  dive  deep  into  the  secrets 
of  futurity.  If  you  are  really  bent  on 
this  Quixotic  mode  of  revenge,  you  would 
do  well  to  consult  her  as  to  the  result ; 
for,  to  my  '  mind's  eye,'  it  appears  tra- 
gedy." 

The  count  laughed  ;  and,  after  a  few 
more  words  of  banter,  they  parted  till  the 
evening,  when  they  were  to  meet  at  the 
Opera. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Petruchio.  And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  bctt. 
With  .silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings. 
With  ruffs  and  cuffs,  and  farthingales  and  things ; 
With  scarfs  and  fans,  and  double  charge  of  bravery. 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  ail  this  knavery. 
Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Lady  Violet's  carnage  having  soon 
arrived  in  Albemarle-street,  it  stopped 
at  a  large  house,  the  door  of  which  was 
opened  by  a  footman  in  a  stylish  livery. 
Isabella  understood  they  were  going  to 
Madame  Bongout's ;  but  who  Madame 
Bongout  was  she  knew  not :  she  looked 
about  her,  as  she  ascended  the  spacious 
staircase,  with  somewhat  of  surprise,  for 
the  servant  had  opened  the  carriage  door 
as  soon  as  the  street  door  was  opened, 
without  making  any  inquiries  as  to  whe- 
ther   Madame   Bongout   was   at  home. 
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What  then  was  her  astonishment,  upon 
entering  an  extensive  suite  of  apartments 
furnished  most  superbly,  to  see  them  set 
out  likewise  with  every  article  of  fashion- 
able female  dress. 

Madame  Bongout  was  then  a  milliner  ; 
who  met  Lady  Violet  at  the  door  with  a 
most  obsequious  bow — not  curtesy. 

"  Well,  Madame  Bongout,  what  have 
you  got  to  show  us  ?"  said  Lady  Susan. 
**  Any  thing  new  from  Paris  ?" 

"  Yes,  miladi,"  replied  Madame  Bon- 
gout; '*  you  are  most  fortunate;  for  I 
have  just  receive  six  beautiful  dolls  in 
de  last  Parisian  fasiiion.  I  sent  for  dem 
purposely,  dat  I  might  complete  a  wed- 
ding suit  which  has  been  order  for 
some  time,  but  under  promise  of  secresy, 
and  which  has  taken  up  all  my  attention 
for  dis  last  mont.  If  your  ladyship  will 
have  de  gootness  to  step  into  de  oder 
room,  you  shall  see  what  I  have  done.  I 
was  not  limit  to  price  at  all ;  and  what 
I    have   already   finish    will    cost   seven 
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hundred  pound ;  and  when  de  trousseau 
is  complete,  two  tousand  pound  will 
hardly  pay  for  it :  it  is  all  trim,  every  ar- 
ticle, with  Brussels  or  Valenciennes  lace; 
and,  altogeder,  it  is  a  most  superb  display. 
Here  are  de  dolls,  miladi." 

]\Iadame  Bongout  took  them  from  a 
glass  case,  and  presented  one  of  each  to 
Lady  Violet,  Lady  Susan,  and  Isabella. 
They  were,  indeed,  most  superbly  and 
tastefully  attired  ;  and  certainly,  accord- 
ing to  the  milliner's  account,  two  thou- 
sand pounds  would  scarcely  cover  the 
expenses  of  this  unique  trousseau,  if  many 
dresses  like  those  exhibited  as  patterns 
were  made. 

"  Who  is  it  for  ?*'  said  Lady  Susan, 
with  a  sigh.  "  It  is,  indeed,  most 
splendid." 

*'  I  am  not  at  liberty,  nr.iladi,  to  tell 
xcho  it  is  for  just  yet ;  but  it  is  for  an 
only  daughter,  who  is  going  to  be  highly 
establish. 

"  See,  miladi,  did  you  ever  see  any 
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ting  more  beautiful  clan  dis  work  ?  dis 
morning  dress  is  twenty  guinea.  Is  it 
not  ver  cheap  ?  I  am  ver  sure,  miladi,  dat 
you  will  not  get  any  ting  cheaper  in  all 
Londres." 

Madame  Bongout  continued  to  display 
the  most  expensive  of  every  article  to 
Lady  Violet,  pointing  out,  at  the  same 
time,  the  extreme  cheapness  and  supe- 
riority of  her  goods  and  fashions  to  that 
of  any  other  house  in  Londres. 

**  But,  miladi,  I  am  almost  dead,"  she 
continued,  "  vid  fatigue  ;  and  two  of  my 
young  lady  are  oblige  to  go  home  to  der 
friend — we  only  go  to  bed  every  oder 
night  until  dis  order  shall  be  finish,  and 
really  it  is  ver  much  fatigue." 

Lady  Susan's  curiosity  was  particularly 
excited  to  know  who  this  wedding-suit 
could  be  for.  She  glanced  amongst  all 
her  acquaintances,  but  upon  none  of  them 
could  she  fix  as  the  happy  bride. 

At  length  her  imagination  caught  Miss 
Plum's  figure,  attired  in  the  superb  tiara. 
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and  adorned  with  the  most  costly  dress 
that  Madame  Bongout's  taste  could  de- 
vise. With  seeming  indiflference  she 
asked  madame,  if  Miss  Plum  were  not 
the  only  daughter  alluded  to  by  her,  as 
being  about  to  be  highly  established. 

**  Ah,  miladi,  you  must  not  ask  any 
question,"  replied  the  milliner ; — *'  you 
must  not  indeed." 

This  answer  was  sufficiently  indicative 
as  to  who  the  envied  and  happy  bride 
was  to  be  ;  and  Lady  Susan's  heart 
swelled  with  rage  and  disdain,  at  the  idea 
of  Miss  Plum's  extraordinary  good  for- 
tune. 

Several  ladies  had  by  this  time  entered 
the  apartments,  and  among  the  rest,  in 
walked  Mrs.  and  Miss  Plum. 

"  Well,"  said  the  former,  making  her 
w^ay  up  to  the  milliner,  without  at  all  ob- 
serving or  caring  w^hom  she  brushed  aside, 
"  well,  Mrs.  What-d'y-call-em,  have  you 
got  the  dolls  yet?" 

Madame  Bongout  left  Lady  Violet,  and 
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joined  Mrs.  Plum. — "  O  yes,  madame : 
shall  I  have  de  honour  of  exhibiting  dem 
to  you  ?'' 

*'  Yes,  let's  see  'em,"  said  Mrs.  Plum, 
seating  herself  on  a  sofa. 

''  But,  mamma,"  whispered  Miss  Pkim, 
''  had  we  not  better  call  some  other  time  ? 
The  room  is  full  of  company ;  and  I  should 
not  like,**'  she  added,  blushing,  "  to  be- 
come the  particular  object  of  observa- 
tion." 

'^Nonsense !"  said  her  mother, "  let  'em 
look  and  long.  There's  not  one  of  'em 
but  w^ould  give  their  ears  to  be  in  your 
shoes." 

A  party  of  young  ladies  eyed  the  splen- 
did trousseau  with  looks  of  envv ;  and  Mrs. 
Plum,  who  delighted  in  displaying  her 
wealth,  approved  all  that  had  been  done  ; 
and  desired  Madame  Bongout  would  get 
a  Brussels  lace  dress,  veil,  and  scarf,  of 
the  most  costly  kind. — **  I  don't  mind 
money;  and  what's  more,  lam  not  content 
with  having  it  myself,  but  I  like  to  pay 
it  away  too.  As  soon  as  this  here  wedding- 
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dress  is  completed  and  sent  home,  you 
shall  have  your  money,  madam." 

Madame  Bongout  made  one  of  her 
most  graceful  bows,  and  expressed  '*the 
delight  it  always  gave  her  to  serve  de 
Engh'sh  ladies,  who  are  all,"  she  added, 
"  so  genereuses." 

Poor  Miss  Plum  looked  quite  abashed 
at  her  mother  s  folly ;  and  going  to  the 
window,  in  order  to  divert  the  conversa- 
tion, she  said,"  Do  see,  mamma,  what  a 
very  elegant  and  stylish  equipage  that  is." 

Mrs.  Plum  rose:  she  was  followed  by 
Madame  Bongout. — "  Oh,  dat  is  mine," 
said  the  milliner.  "  Yours  I"  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Plum,  eyeing  her  from  top  to  toe. 
"  Yes,  madame,"  replied  ^ladame  Bon- 
gout:  '*!  am  glad  you  tink  it  stylish; 
I  always  endeavour  to  have  every  ting 
stylish  when  I  can  get  it;  but  some  time 
de  English  taste  is  a  littel  deficient  in 
style." 

Mrs.  Plum  looked  at  her  with  the 
most  profound  contempt.  **  Upon  my 
word," said  she,  *'  I  think,  Madam  Bongout, 
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you  might  have  spared  that  observation.  I 
know  not  what  you  may  think  of  their 
style ;  but  I  know  what  I  think  of  your 
imp — 

Miss  Plum  purposely  stumbled  over  a 
chair,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  any  fur- 
ther animadversion  upon  English  style 
and  French  impertinence  j  and  then 
she  added,  "  Mamma,  we  are  hindering 
Madame  Bongout,  and  we  have  yet  to 
go  to  Gray's.*' 

"  I  want  to  sit  a  little  longer  here, 
though,"  replied  Mrs.  Plum.  ''You 
r.eedn  t  stay,  madam  :  you  may  go— Sciid 
one  of  your  ^work-xvomen  here ;  she  will  do 
for  me." 

Mrs.  Plum's  purse-proud  assurance 
astonished  all  the  company  present :  they 
looked  at  her,  and  then  at  her  daughter, 
till  the  face  of  the  latter  was  covered  with 
burning  and  painful  blushes.  At  length 
Madame  Bongout  contrived  to  interest 
her  customers,  by  learned  discussions 
upon  hats,  and  caps,  and  cuffs,  and  muffs ; 
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when,  all  at  once,  Lady  Violet  interrupted 
her,  by  saying,  '*  Be  sure,  madame,  you 
get  Lady  Susan's  dress  ready  for  to-mor- 
row evening.  Signor  Antonio  Soprano 
has  his  benefit  concert  at  my  house  to- 
morrow;  and  I  expect  a  brilliant  assem- 
blage of  company." 

'*  You  shall  be  sure,  miladi,  to  have  it 
by  six  o'clock.  Miladi  Susan  v/ill  look 
charming  in  it,  elle  a  si  belle  taille ;  and 
if  your  ladyship  would  but  permit  me 
to  send  dis  scarf  for  your  ladyship :  it 
would  be  just  de  ting  for  you.  Allow  me 
just  to  put  it  on.  Ah,  vraiment,  miladi, 
you  must  have  it ;  it  is  so  elegant,  it  just 
suit  you." 

*^  No,  madame,"  replied  Lady  Violet, 
"  it  does  no  suit  me  at  present." 

**  Ah,  miladi,  you  shall  have  it  for  five 
and  twenty  guinea,"  said  Madame  Bon- 
gout,  in  rather  an  under  tone. 

"  No,  I  do  not  want  it,"  was  Lady 
Violet's  reply. 

**  Fetch    me     that   scarf,"    said    Mrs. 
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Plum  to  the  young  woman  who  was 
attending  upon  her:  *'  I  want  to  look 
at  it." 

Madame  Bongout  heard  Mrs.  Plum  3 
and  she  instantly  advanced  with  the 
scarf  flung  over  her  arm,  so  as  to  show 
it  to  the  best  advantage. 

"  Permit  me  to  trow  it  over  your 
shoulder,"  said  the  politic  milliner.  ''  Ah, 
hov/  fortunate!  it  is  just  de  right  lengt 
for  you,  and  it  is  just  become  to  your 
figure,  which  is  a  leetel  en  bon  point. 
You  shall  have  it  for  five  and  tirty  gui- 
nea. It  is  quite  a  bargain,  and  only  fit 
for  de  people  of  fashion  and  wealt.'* 

"  Well,  you  may  put  it  up  for  me/* 
replied  her  wealthy  customer ;  "  and,  ma- 
dam, mind  that  the  latter  end  of  next 
week  is  positively  the  latest  hour  I  can 
give  you  for  finishing  Miss  Plum's  dresses. 
Come,  Sarah,  let's  begone,  and  be  sure, 
madam,  that  Miss  Plum's  lace  dress  is 
very  handsome ;  and  don't  forget  the 
white   satin  for   mine.      And,    madam, 
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let  me  have  a  veil  that  will  match  that 
scarf.  Come,  Sarah  ;  and  remember  you 
shall  have  your  money  as  soon  as  your 
job  is  completed.  Come,  Sarah,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Plum,  advancing  to  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  and  then  returning  and 
calling  back  Madame  Bongout,  "  Ma- 
dam, you'll  not  forget  the  two  white 
satin  dresses,  the  one  to  be  embroidered 
in  silver,  the  other  in  gold." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Miss  Plum,  *'  our 
carriage  is  at  the  door,  and  prevents 
others  from  advancing." 

"Oil,  well,  JGm':  ferret;  madp.[]2,  t\\  I 
have  said  to  you.'* 

*^  No,  madame,"  said  the  obsequious 
milliner,  impatient  to  get  rid  of  her 
wealthy  but  troublesome  customer,  "  1 
shall  not  forget." 

Lady  Jemima  Violet  had  entered  the 
apartment  during  this  interesting  con- 
versation, which  amused  her  extremely. 
Mrs.  Plum's  consequence  was  beyond 
all  description  ludicrous,  while  the  hu- 
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mility  and  patience  of  her  daughter;  the 
respect  with  which  she  treated  her  affec- 
tionate and  doting,  yet  vulgar  mother, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  impress  her 
ladyship's  mindwdth  the  superiority  of  the 
heart  and  understanding  of  the  latter. 

When  Mrs.  Plum  had  taken  her  leave, 
the  long  suppressed  feelings  of  envious 
indignation  burst  forth  from  many  a 
Hebe  lip.  Among  the  most  censorious 
was  Lady  Susan. 

She  was  descanting,  in  the  most  violent 
terms,  upon  the  vulgarity  of  Mrs.  Plum, 
and  the  presumption  of  Miss  Plum, 
when  Lady  Jemima  Violet  tapped  her 
on  the  shoulder. 

"  Softly,  Susan ;  you  colour  highly,'* 
said  her  ladyship.  *'  Miss  Plum  has  in- 
finite merit;  for  with  such  incentives  to 
vanity  as  immense  wealth,  and  the  per- 
spective of  a  splendid  and  high  establish- 
ment, she  has  good  sense  enough  to  be 
as  humble  and  modest  as  Miss  Plum 
should  be ;  though  there  are  few  heads 
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could  stand  unmoved  by  such  glittering 
prospects  as  hers.  I  wish  she  may  be 
happy ;  she  deserves  it,  and  as  soon  as 
she  is  married,  I  shall  be  among  the  first 
to  pay  my  respects  to  her.  I  should  not 
hesitate  even  now  to  call  upon  herself, 
but  I  must  confess  the  vulgarity  of  Mrs. 
Plum  is  an  obstacle  I  cannot  surmount." 

Lady  Jemima  had  drawn  her  niece  to 
a  recess  in  one  of  tlie  windows,  as  she 
gave  her  this  reproof,  to  which  Lady 
Susan  listened  with  the  greatest  impa- 
tience. Most  happy  was  she,  when  Lady 
Jemima,  discovering  Isabella,  advanced 
towards  her,  and  taking  her  kindly  by 
the  hand,  asked  her  how  she  liked 
London.  '*  Come,  sit  down  by  me,  and 
let  us  have  a  little  sober  chat.  Call  us, 
Susan,  when  you  are  ready  to  go." 

Isabella,  who  had  been  excessively 
amused  at  all  she  had  seen  on  this  her 
first  entrance  into  the  fashionable  world* 
caused  more  than  one  smile  to  pass  over 
Lady  Jemima's  countenance,  as  she,  at 
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her  ladyship's  request,  described  their 
.morning's  amusement.  There  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  charming  in  the  in- 
genuous observations  of  unsophisticated 
nature;  and  Lady  Jemima  could  not  help 
more  than  once  replying  to  Isabella's 
remarks,  "  I  wish  you  may  always  think 
so." 

Lady  Violet  and  Madame  Bongout 
were  now  engaged  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion, when  Lady  Jemima  joined  the  for- 
mer. ''  I  do  assure  you,  miladi,"  said 
the  milliner,  "  dat  I  am  sorrie  to  be  so 
troublesome;  but  if  your  ladyship  would 
favour  me  wid  a  small  sum,  you  would 
greatly  oblige  me.  I  have  great  many 
bill  to  pay;  and  if  your  ladyship  could 
oblige  me  vid  only  two  hundred  pound, 
I  should  be  infinitely  oblige  to  your  lady- 
ship. Mrs.  Plum  has  offer  to  pay  me 
all  in  one  sum,  when  Miss  Plum's  trous- 
seau goes  home  ;  but  in  de  mean  time, 
as  your  ladyship  has,  I  know,  only 
just  allow  her  littel  memoire  to  slip  her 
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recollection,  I  have  taken  de  liberty  just 
to  mention  it :  it  is  altogeder  but  seven 
hundred  pound." 

*'  O,  certainly,"  replied  Lady  Violet, 
piqued  at  this  reference  to  Mrs.  Plum, 
"  three  hundred  pounds  you  shall  have 
to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  miladi,  I  am  so  much  oblige  to 
your  ladiship.  I  knew  you  would  not  be 
offend  wid  me,  because  your  ladyship  is 
so  kind  and  so  g^nereuse.  Den  to-mor- 
row your  ladyship  will  allow  me  de  ho- 
nour to  call  upon  you  ?  Mrs.  Plum 
would,  I  know,  have  given  me  money 
before-hand,  but  I  prefer  asking  your 
ladyship;  because  Mrs.  Plum,  dough  she 
is  rich,  yet  she  is  not  much  of  de  gentel- 
woman,  and  I  do  not  like  to  be  under  de 
obligation  to  de  vulgar  bourgeoise." 

Thus  did  Madame  Bongout  work  upon 
the  pride  of  Lady  Violet;  and  by  making 
contrary  observations  to  Mrs.  Plum,  she 
effected  the  same  purpose.  To  Mrs. 
Plum  she  held  out  the  long  bills  which 
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were  owing  to  her  by  people  of  fashion, 
and  declared,  ''  dat  de  sight  of  a  coronet 
upon  a  carriage  made  her  shrink." 

During  their  drive  home,  Lady  Susan, 
as  she  was  unrestrained  by  the  presence 
of  Lady  Jemima,  evinced  the  most  en- 
vious ill  humour  towards  poor  Miss  Plum, 
whose  only  fault  was,  that  she  was  going 
to  be  married  to  a  duke. 

The  feelings  of  Lady  Violet  and  her 
daughter  were  not  of  the  most  liar- 
monious  accordance  when  they  arrived  in 
Grosvenor-sqiiare ;  they  had  received 
much  mortification  in  the  course  of  this 
morning's  excursion.  The  tiara  in  the  first 
place,  and,  in  the  next,  the  demand  of 
Madame  Bongout  for  money,  had  dis- 
composed the  tone  of  Lady  Violet's 
nerves  ;  while  those  of  Lady  Susan  had 
been  trebly  worked  upon  by  the  gnaw- 
ings  of  envy  at  Miss  Plum's  future  ag- 
grandisement and  elevation  to  a  rank  so 
exalted  as  that  of  duchess. 

Lord  Violet  did  not  dine  at  home,  and 
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Lady  Violet  and  her  daughter  partook 
of  their  luxuriant  meal  in  silence. 

At  nine  o'clock  they  set  off  for  the 
Opera.  Lady  Violet's  box  was  situated 
just  at  the  turn  of  the  house  in  the  pit 
tier.  The  scene  which  burst  upon  Isa- 
bella's view,  upon  her  entrance,  appeared 
to  strike  her  dumb  :  she  had  never  before 
been  within  side  any  theatre  whatever,  and 
she  stood  the  proper  subject  for  a  painter 
portraying  those  kindred  emotions  of  the 
mind,  astonishment  and  delight. 

'«  Sit  dow^n,  Miss  Templeton,"  said 
Lady  Violet;  '*  pray  sit  down.'* 

Isabella  obeyed,  but  she  was  so  en- 
tranced with  the  splendor  of  the  scenery, 
and  with  the  powerful  charms  of  Italian 
music,  that  she  scarcely  noticed  when 
Count  le  Grand  and  Lord  Silvertongue 
entered  the  box. 

*'  Bless  me,  Miss  Templeton,"  re- 
sumed Lady  Violet,  "  don't  look  so  sur- 
prised ;  you  really  are  quite  an  object  of 
curiosity  and  ridicule  to  the.  house.    Lord 
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Sterling  and  his  family  are  positively 
staring  at  you  as  if  you  were  just  dropped 
from  the  clouds." 

Isabella  in  vain  endeavoured  to  divert 
her  attention  from  the  stage  until  the 
curtain  fell ;  and,  when  it  was  again  drawn 
up,  and  disclosed  one  of  those  beautiful 
and  mythological  pictures,  which  a  scien- 
tific ballet-master  so  well  knows  how  to 
produce,  she  again  forgot  herself.  The 
witchery  of  graceful  motion  keeping  per- 
fect time  and  measure  with  the  most 
lovely  airs  imparted  a  pleasure  which 
absorbed  her  every  feeling. 

The  applause  which  followed  a  pas 
deux  from  two  of  the  principal  dancers 
broke  the  spell;  and  she  turned  to  look 
round  the  house.  Her  eyes  met  those  of 
the  good-humoured  Lord  Sterling,  and 
she  shrunk  back,  recalling  Lady  Violet's 
words — that  the  company  in  that  parti- 
cular box  had  viewed  her  with  ridicule. 

Lady  Violet  was  mistaken.  Isabella 
was  not  the  object  of  ridicule  to  Lord 
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Sterling  and  his  company,  but  of  admira- 
tion. Among  those  whose  attention  she 
liad  completely  riveted  was  tlie  Honour- 
able Mr.  Sterling,  a  most  amiable  as  well 
as  fashionable  young  man.  He  watched 
her  most  attentively,  and  he  had  parti- 
cularly admired  the  look  of  dignity  with 
which  she  had  once  resented  Count  le 
Grand's  impertinent  stare.  His  heart, 
upon  this  occasion,  beat  responsive  with 
heis. 

The  Opera  over,  Lady  Violet  com- 
plained of  fatigue;  and,  although  she 
had  several  invitations  to  different  par- 
ties— yet,  for  once,  she  resolved  on  sacri- 
ficing the  pleasures  of  the  beau  monde  to 
the  more  solid  comforts  of  home. 

While  Lord  Silvertongue  was  taking 
his  leave  of  Lady  Violet  and  her  daughter. 
Count  le  Grand  was  playing  the  agrt- 
able  vis-c\-vis  de  la  belle  Templeton.  In 
an  under  tone  he  lamented  that  it  had 
not  been  in  his  power  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  her.     Isabella  looked  at  him 
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with  astonishment,  and  indignantly  draw- 
ing her  arm  from  within  liis,  she  advanced 
to  the  carriage  alone,  leaving  the  count 
amazed  at  her  insensibility. 

**  She  is  a  charming  creature,"  thought 
he  ;  "  but  she  has  brought  with  her  from 
Wales  certain  gothic  ideas,  which  it  shall 
be  my  task  to  disperse.  She  must  be 
taught  better,'*  he  continued  ;  '*  these 
rustic  notions  must  be  effaced  ere  I  can 
make  any  impression  upon  her  heart." 

Count  le  Grand  was  fond  of  talking  of 
the  heart — its  affections — its  kindly  feel- 
ings. Indeed,  with  many  superficially 
observing  persons,  he  was  supposed  to 
possess  all  these  qualifications  to  an  emi- 
nent degree ;  but  the  amiable  mask  he 
wore  was  not  sufiicient  to  mislead  those 
who  made  use  of  their  eyes  and  under- 
standing ;  and  though  Isabella  was  a 
novice  in  the  world,  and  knew  but  little 
of  the  machinations  of  the  bad  part  of 
mankind,  yet  it  was  very  evident  to  her 
mind  that  Count  le  Grand  was  playing 
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a  double  part ;  his  reasons  for  this  double 
dealing  she  had  yet  to  discover. 

On  the  following  day  Lady  Violet  was 
content  to  take  a  drive  in  the  park  only. 
During  her  absence  Lady  Jemima  called, 
and  left  a  card  for  Isabella:  this  card, 
however.  Lady  Susan  put  on  one  side, 
exclaiming — 

**  I  never  saw  any  thing  so  stupid  as 
aunt  Violet ;  I  suppose,  too,  when  she 
has  a  party,  there  will  be  a  card  of  invita- 
tion for  Miss  Templeton." 

Unfortunately  Lord  Violet  had  seen 
his  sister,  and  she  had  begged  he  would 
remember  her  to  Miss  Templeton  ;  and, 
as  soon  as  they  were  seated  at  dinner,  he 
gave  his  message,  saying — *'  You  saw 
her  card,  I  presume  ?"'  Isabella  answered 
in  the  negative ;  and  Lady  Susan  co- 
loured, and  looked  silly :  her  confusion 
passed  unnoticed  by  our  heroine,  who, 
even  if  she  had  observed  it,  would  never 
have  divined  the  cause.  She  was  not 
aware  of  those  petty  jealousies ;    those 
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vain  hopes  and  fears,  that  agitale  the 
bosom  in  which  vanity  startles  at  the  idea 
of  a  competitor,  equal  or  superior  in 
rank :  but  when  that  competitor  is  placed 
in  the  humble  situation  of  dependent, 
Heaven  help  her ! 

About  eight  o'clock  Violet  House  be* 
came  a  scene  of  bustle.  Signor  An- 
tonio Soprano  was  extremely  busy  in 
making  arrangements,  and  preparing  the 
music  room,  where  a  number  of  first-rate 
performers  had  assembled.  Lady  Violet 
had  thrown  open  her  whole  suite  of  apart- 
ments, which  were  of  the  most  splendid 
description  ;  and  Signor  Antonio  ex- 
pressed, in  the  warmest  terms,  his  obli- 
gations to  the  liberal  kindness  and  pa- 
tronage of  her  ladyship. 

At  an  early  hour  the  company  began 
to  assemble ;  and  Isabella  was  almost 
overcome  with  pleasurable  sensations, 
when  Lord  Sterling  begged  -Lady  Violet 
would  introduce  him  to  Lady  Susan's 
new  friend.     Lady  Violet  having  called 
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Isabella  to  her,  complied  with  his  lord- 
ship's wishes,  who  immediately  intro- 
duced Isabella  to  his  lady  and  Miss  Ster- 
ling entreating  they  might  become  good 
friends.  The  arrival  of  Lady  Jemima  com- 
pleted Isabella's  happiness  ;  and,  under 
the  protection  of  this  little,  but  select 
group,  she  received  the  admiration  of  all. 

Such  a  concert  as  that  of  the  Sifjnor 
Antonio  was  indeed  a  pleasure  of  the  first 
order  to  her  sensitive  mind.  The  display, 
1 00,  of  so  much  wealth  and  beauty  com- 
bined to  give  the  entertainment  of  the 
evening  an  appearance  of  enchantment  to 
her  sober  fancy,  which  had  hitherto  con- 
tented itself  with  pictures  and  scenes  of 
a  very  inferior  cast  to  that  before  her. 

In  the  midst  of  one  of  those  soul-sub- 
duing airs,  in  which  t\Vo  celebrated 
singers  were  displaying  their  utmost 
taste  and  skill,  a  buzz  was  heard  at  the 
entrance  of  the  ante-chamber :  it  arose 
from  murmuring  inquiries  as  to  who  a 
lady  was,  who  did  not  appear  to  be  re- 
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cognized  by  any  of  those  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  ante-chamber.  It  was  Mrs. 
Plum,  her  head  and  neck  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  superb  diamonds.  She  was 
followed  by  the  timid  Miss  Plum,  dressed 
in  a  costly  but  elegant  style :  on  her 
forehead  she  wore  a  diamond  crescent? 
and  the  knot  and  curls  on  the  top  of  her 
head  were  apparently  fastened  by  a  dia- 
mond arrow;  one  row  of  diamonds  formed 
her  necklace,  to  which  was  suspended  a 
cross  of  uncommon  brilliancy. 

Lady  Susan  at  length  cauglit  the  words, 
'*  Who  are  they  ?"  and  she  advanced  to 
see  who  it  was  that  attracted  all  eyes  to 
one  focus.  She  started  at  seeing  Mrs. 
Plum,  and  hastened  to  Lady  Violet. 

"  Only  think,  mamma !  who  do  you 
suppose  has  just  entered  the  middle 
drawing-room  ?  Mrs.  Plum  and  her 
daughter  !'* 

'*  Upon  my  word,"  said  Lady  Violet, 
colouring,  "I  really  am  quite  angry  with 
Signor  Antonio.    One  of  my  agreements 
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with  him  was,  that  he  should  not  dis- 
pose of  his  tickets  to  any  but  people  of 
fashion.*' 

*'  What  has  disturbed  you  so  much  ?" 
said  Lord  Violet,  advancing. 

'<  Why,  do  you  know,  that  Antonio 
has  disposed  of  two  of  his  tickets  to  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Plum  !"  replied  Lady  Violet. 

'*  Well,  I  think  he  did  very  wisely,*' 
replied  her  lord.  "  I  dare  say  she  paid 
him  handsomely  ;  and  if  you  do  make  a 
theatre  of  your  house,  for  the  benefit  of 
these  signors  and  signoras,  I  suppose  you 
intend  it  j^r  their  benefit.  For  my  own 
part,  if  I  were  a  fiddler,  or  a  singer,  I 
would  rather  have  my  concert  at  the 
Argyle  rooms,  or  some  other  public 
rooms,  than  at  any  private  house  whatever. 
Pray  is  that  Mrs.  Plum  who  is  making  her 
way  towards  us  ?  That's  a  very  pretty 
elegant  young  woman  who  is  with  her." 

At  this  moment  the  Duke  of  Lack- 
rent  entered  the  room.  He  had  been 
down  to  Scotland  upon  particular  busi- 
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than  he  thought  he  should ;  and  having 
repaired  to  Mr.  Plum's,  as  soon  as  he 
had  changed  his  dress,  he  there  learnt 
that  Miss  Plum  and  her  mother  were 
gone  to  Lord  Violet's.  Thither  he  fol- 
lowed them  ;  and,  having  paid  his  re- 
spects to  Lord  and  Lady  Violet,  he  looked 
eagerly  round,  and  at  length  discovered 
his  intended  bride,  who  had  succeeded 
in  persuading  her  mother  to  station  them- 
selves behind  Lord  and  Lady  Sterling. 
The  duke  advanced  respectfully  towards 
Miss  Plum  ;  and,  after  a  few  moments' 
conversation  with  her,  he  approached 
Lord  and  Lady  Sterling,  and  begged  to 
introduce  Mrs.  and  Miss  Plum  to  them. 

Miss  Plum  now,  indeed,  became  an 
object  of  observation,  and  also  of  envy; 
but  she  shrunk  from  the  united  gaze  of 
so  large  a  company  ;  and  complaining 
to  her  mother  of  fatigue,  Mrs.  Plum's 
anxiety  for  her  daughter  made  her  imme- 
diately propose  they  should  return  home. 
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The  duke,  who  was  a  middle-aged  man, 
neither  old  nor  ugly,  but  certainly  not 
wealthy,  conducted  them  to  their  car- 
riage, and  then  again  joined  Lord  and 
Lady  Sterling's  coterie. 

To  Isabella  this  evening's  entertain- 
ment had  been  delightful ;  and  though 
it  was  not  till  two  hours  past  midnight 
that  the  concert  was  over,  she  felt  not 
the  least  weary. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Isabel,  rU  tell  the  world 

Aloud  what  man  thou  art. 

Angela.     Who  will  believe  thee,  Isabel  ? 

Measure  for  Measure. 


A  MONTH  had  passed  away  in  the  same 
frivolous  routine,  and  Isabella  had  not, 
as  yet,  seen  Lady  Mary  Annandale. 
She  had,  indeed,  received  two  notes  from 
her  ladyship,  lamenting  the  indisposition 
of  Lady  Murray,  who  had  been  taken 
suddenly  ill  at  their  villa  at  Richmond. 
This  circumstance  had  hitherto  prevented 
her  ladyship  paying  her  respects  to  Miss 
Templeton.  In  the  last  note  Lady  Mary 
regretted  that  Isabella  was  so  engaged, 
that  she  could  not  flatter  herself  with  the 
hopes  of  seeing  her  at  their  own  home. 

Isabell?,  who  had  been  used  to  early 
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hours,  and  to  inhale  the  pure  breezes  of  the 
morning,  soon  showed  the  effects  of  the 
scenes  of  dissipation  into  which  she  had 
been  launched ;  and  the  roses  on  her 
cheek  began  to  yield  their  blushing  ho- 
nours to  the  more  delicate  hue  of  the 
lily.  Feeling,  therefore,  one  evening 
rather  indisposed,  she  apologised  to  Lady 
Violet,  and  requested  her  ladyship  would 
excuse  her  attendance  that  evening  at 
Lady  Fillagree's  assembly. 

"  Oh,  dear!"  replied  Lady  Susan, 
"  no  apology  is  necessary ;  your  attend- 
ance can  be  easily  dispensed  with  ;  and  I 
think  you  would  do  wisely  to  stay  at 
home  oftener,  for  a  London  life  does  not 
appear  to  agree  with  you.  Indeed,  for 
my  own  part,  I  think  it  is  a  pity  you 
ever  left  Wales." 

Isabella  looked  surprised,  and  Lady 
Violet  coloured,  as  her  daughter  pro- 
ceeded thus : — 

"  You  seem  quite  out  of  your  element; 
and  I  am  surprised  you  have  never  ex- 
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pressed  a  wish  to  return  to  the  par- 
sonage.*' 

"  DeHcacy  has  prevented  the  expres- 
sion of  such  a  wish,"  replied  Isabella, 
with  as  much  composure  as  she  could 
assume ;  "  but  Heaven  knows  how  ar- 
dently my  heart  longs  for  a  return  to  the 
parsofiage." 

**  Then  you  had  better  go  back  there," 
said  Lady  Susan  quickly. 

"  Susan,  my  dear,"  interrupted  Lady 
Violet,  anxious  to  check  a  conversation 
of  which  she  did  not  at  all  approve  ;  "  Su- 
san, my  dear,  I  think  you  should  have 
put  your  diamond  crescent  in  your  hair." 

Lady  Susan  made  no  reply ;  and  a 
double  knock  at  the  door  relieved  all 
parties  from  their  embarrassment.  It 
was  Count  le  Grand  and  Lord  Silver- 
tongue.  The  appearance  of  these  two 
gentlemen  produced  a  magical  effect  on 
the  two  ladies ;  and  their  lordships  had 
scarcely  entered  the  room  when  Lady 
Jemima  Violet  made  her  appearance. 
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"  I  am  come,"  said  her  ladyship,  **  to 
accompany  you  to  Lady  Fillagree*s. 
What !  Miss  Templeton,  are  you  not 
going?  Now  I  really  am  quite  disap- 
pointed ;  for  I  had  resolved  that  you  and 
I  should  take  some  snug  corner,  and 
pass  the  evening  agreeably  in  quizzing 
our  neighbours.  But  I  must  not  forget 
a  message  I  have  from  Lady  Mary  An- 
nandale,  who  begged  I  would  say,  that 
as  Lady  Murray  was  now  in  a  state  of 
convalescence,  she  would  soon  do  herself 
the  pleasure  of  fulfilling  her  long  de- 
ferred promise ;  and  as  she  intends  the 
pleasure  of  calling  upon  Lady  Violet  to- 
morrow, she  shall  then  hope  to  see  you 
as  blooming  as  when  she  left  you  in 
Green-street.  I  told  her  you  had  be- 
gan to  exchange  the  rose  of  Lancaster 
for  that  of  York." 

Lady  Susan  looked  quite  impatient  as 
the  good  Lady  Jemima  proceeded,  and 
Count  le  Grand  and  Lord  Silvertongue 
exchanged  significant  looks.      Isabella, 
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who  had  received  the  most  marked  at- 
tentions from  Lady  Jemima,  almost  re- 
gretted tliat  she  had  made  an  excuse  this 
evening,  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  re- 
tract; and  about  ten  o'clock,  she  was  left 
alone,  for  the  first  time  since  her  arrival 
in  Grosvenor-square. 

When  Lady  Violet  and  her  friends 
were  gone,  Isabella  approached  the  harp, 
and  drew  her  fingers  over  the  chords. 
Since  she  had  left  Wales,  she  had  not 
touched  her  favourite  instrument,  and 
she  gladly  profited  by  this  opportunity 
of  indulging  her  taste  and  feelings. 
Lady  Susan  played  finely  upon  the  harp, 
which  she  generally  accompanied  with 
her  voice,  with  the  skill  of  a  professor. 
But  Isabella  longed  to  hear  some  of  her 
own  wild  airs ;  and  with  a  trembling 
hand  she  played  one  of  tiiose  plaintive 
Welch  songs  which  had  often  charmed 
Dr.  Neville  into  expressions  of  unbounded 
applause.     Again  she  played  it,  and,  as 
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she  accompanied  the  simple  air  with  her 
voice,  her  tears  began  to  flow. 

This  little  song  had  conjured  up  a 
thousand  endearing  recollections.  OU 
denwood  and  its  beloved  scenes  rushed 
upon  her  mind  with  overwhelming  force  ; 
her  hands  rested  for  a  few  minutes  on 
the  silent  strings,  as  if  she  feared  again 
to  produce  sounds  which  were  so  power- 
ful in  their  effects.  Ashamed,  however, 
of  yielding  to  this  weakness,  she  again 
swept  the  chords,  and  played  over  se- 
veral of  the  most  plaintive  airs  of  her 
almost  native  mountains;  but  finding  she 
was  yielding  to  feelings  which  her  best 
friend  would  have  condemned,  she  rose ; 
and  selecting  a  few  of  the  popular  songs 
of  the  day  from  Lady  Susan's  music, 
accompanied  them,  at  the  same  time, 
with  her  voice.  She  even  attempted  a 
bravura,  which  required  both  science  and 
execution,  and  succeeded  beyond  her 
expectations. 
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Pleased  with  her  success,  she  resolved 
on  making  another  attempt ;  and,  stoop- 
ing  down  to  turn  over  fresh  music,  she 
was  startled  at  the  full  tones  of  the  harp, 
the  chords  of  which  were  evidently 
swept  by  an  unobserved  and  masterly 
band.  What  was  her  surprise,  when  she 
turned  round,  to  see  Count  le  Grand 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  instrument ! 

Immediately  rising  from  her  stooping 
posture,  she  exclaimed, — *'  Count  le 
Grand  I"  There  was  something  in  her 
voice  and  manner  which,  for  a  moment, 
awed  even  the  decided  libertine  before 
her ;  but  he  recovered  his  self-possession 
time  enough  to  prevent  her  leaving  the 
room ;  and,  seizing  her  hand,  he  raised 
it  to  his  lips. 

"  Charming  Miss  Templeton,"  said 
he  ;  "  by  Heavens,  the  talent  you  have 
just  displayed " 

"  Count  le  Grand/'  interrupted  Isa- 
bella,  "  release  me,  or  I  shall  be  com- 
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pellecl  to  expose  your  conduct  to  the 
censure  of  servants." 

**  Release  you!"  replied  the  count. 
**  Ask  the  miser  to  part  with  his  gold  ! — 
Ask  the  shipwrecked  mariner  to  part 
with  his  plank!  No!  tliis  is  an  oppor- 
tunity I  have  long  sought,  and  chance 
has  at  last  befriended  me." 

Isabella  in  vain  endeavoured  to  free 
her  hand 

''  Nay,"  continued  he,  "  lovely  Isa- 
bella, what  is  it  you  fear  r" 

"  Fear!'*  echoed  back  Isabella,  w^itha 
look  of  haughty  displeasure.  "  Fear  !" 
she  repeated,  as  the  colour  rushed  to  her 
cheek.  *'  Count  le  Grand,  release  me 
instantly!" 

"  You  must  first  listen  to  what  I  have 
to  say  to  you — must  listen  to  my 
vows  of  ardent  love.  Oh,  Miss  Temple- 
ton  !"  he  continued  ;  "  pity  me  ! — feel 
for  me  !  Alas !  you  know  not  the  extent 
of  the  passion  which  consumes  me.     Ah  ! 
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unkind  Isabella,  why  turn  thus  scorn- 
fully away  ?  Pity  me  !"  he  repeated,  as, 
letting  go  Isabella's  hand,  and  seizing 
her  robe,  he  sunk  upon  one  knee  ;  ''  Oh, 
pity  me !" 

Isabella,  astonished,  as  well  as  terrified, 
would  have  spoken,  but  he  prevented  her. 

"  Be  not  so  cruel.  Stay,  but  to  hear 
my  ardent  professions.  H61as  !  malheu- 
reux  que  je  suis !"  he  added,  with  the 
most  hypocritical  air. 

A  lovier  on  his  knees  is  at  no  time  a 
very  imposing  spectacle ;  and  Isabella, 
notwithstanding  that  her  terrors  pre- 
vented her  from  bain^j:  absolutelv  amused 
at  the  position  and  languishing  looks  of 
his  noble  countship,  yet  slie  could  not 
quite  suppress  a  sensation  bordering 
upon  contempt,  as  she  said — *'  Rise, 
Count  le  Grand  !"  And  her  ex])ressive 
countenance,  the  mirror  of  her  soul,  be- 
spoke as  much. 

The  sallow  cheek  of  Count  le  Grand 
became  flushed  ;  and  as  his  speaking  eye 
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betrayed  his  indignation,  he  rose  hastily, 
but  seized  her  arm,  '*  Miss  Templeton 
has  yet  to  learn,  that  slighted  love  de* 
vient  quelquefois  une  haine  implacable," 
said  he,  with  all  the  volubility  of  his  na- 
tive tongue.  "  Sachez,  mademoiselle, 
qu'une  femme  ne  devroit  jamais  traits 
avec  mepris  un  amant;  il  peut  devenir 
ennemi  terrible.  No,  Miss  Templeton, 
you  are  not  gone  yet,"  he  added  more 
slowly,  as  his  expressive  countenance 
unfolded  the  dark  passions  of  his  soul. 
"  Still,  you  shall  stay  until  it  is  my  plea- 
sure to  allow  you  to  depart." 

Isabella,  terrified  at  his  violence,  made 
no  reply  to  this  intemperate  speech,  but 
appeared  as  if  she  were  resolved  rather 
to  await  patiently  till  he  should  release 
her  than  irritate  him  by  ineffectual  ef- 
forts to  regain  her  liberty. 

"  You  persist,  then,  in  rejecting  my 
love?"  continued  the  count ;  *'you  scorn 
my  passion  ?  Beware,  Isabella,  what  you 
are  doing :  you  do  not  know  me,  or  you 
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would  not,  by  this  contemptuous  silence, 
dare  me  thus." 

"  Let  me  go !"  repeated  the  frighted 
girl.  "  Let  me  go! — What  would  Lady 
Violet  say,  if  she  heard  your  professions 
of  love  to  me?" 

Isabella  did  not  mean  to  insinuate 
more  than  the  simple  fact  of  Lady  Vio* 
let's  astonishment  at  his  condescension, 
in  thus  making  love  to  so  humble  a  being 
as  herself.  But  she  soon  perceived  she 
had  touched  a  chord,  which  jarred  to  his 
inmost  soul — he  trembled  with  passion, 
but  still  held  her  arm  ;  and,  at  length, 
with  a  forced  composure  and  a  bitter 
smile,  he  said — *'  Poor  thing!  I  am  sorry 
for  you  ;  that  one  speech  is  sufficient, 
without  your  previous  scorn,  to  make  me 
your  bitterest  foe.  Jamais  on  ne  ma in- 
sulte  avec  impunit^,"  he  added,  as  if  his 
own  language  conveyed  the  extent  of  his 
meaning  more  forcibly  than  that  of  Eng- 
land. "  Jamais — jamais !"  he  repeated. 
"  I  shall  not  detain  you  long ;  you  shall 
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go  almost  instantly  ;  but  bear  with  you 
this  pleasing  remembrance  : — that  Le 
Grand  must  either  be  your  favoured 
secret  lover,  or  your " 

**  My  lord,"  said  Isabella,  interrupting 
him,  "  I  am,  it  is  true,  ^ippareiitly 
friendless ;  but  there  are  beings  in  the 
world  who  would  protect  me  against  the 
unknown  ills  with  which  you  threaten 
me." 

The  count  smiled.  '*  Protect  you  !" 
he  replied.  **  Who  would  believe  you, 
were  you  to  seek  protection  against  me  ? 
With  two  words,  Isabella,  I  can  make  a 
coward  of  you,  heroine  as  you  appear ; 
and  since  you  reject  my  love,  I  will  take 
good  care  to  frustrate  yours.  Lord 
Murray,"  he  repeated,  with  a  look  of 
exultation,  "  is,  I  know,  the  favoured 
man." — Isabella  became  pale  as  death. — 
*'  Once  did  he  supplant  me^you  have 
scorned  me." 

He  let  go  his  hold  of  Isabella*s  arm, 
w^ho,  though  released,  remained  motion- 
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less,  as  the  count,  with  eager  step,  paced 
from  one  spacious  drawing-room  to  the 
other. 

"  I  do  not  detain  you  now,  Miss  Tem- 
pleton,"  he  added  with  a  look  from 
which  she^ shrunk.  "  I  do  not  detain 
you  now ;  you  are  free  to  go — but  we 
shall  meet  again." 

The  clock  struck  twelve — he  started, 
"  like  a  guilty  thing,"  and  bowing  sarcasti- 
cally to  Isabella,  he  rushed  down  stairs,  and 
left  her  in  a  state  of  feeling  not  to  be  de- 
scribed. For  some  moments  she  remained 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  almost  uncon- 
scious that  she  was  alone  ;  then  drawing 
her  hand  across  her  forehead, and  heaving 
a  deep  sigh,  she  sank  into  a  chair,  over- 
whelmed by  the  apprehension  of  future 
and  unknown  ills. 

From  this  state  of  anxiety  she  was 
roused  by  a  loud  knock  at  the  door ; 
when,  hastily  seizing  a  candle,  she  with- 
drew to  her  own  apartment,  but  not  to 
rest. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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It  will  now  be  necessary  to  account  for 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  count  in 
Grosvenor-square.  When  he  learnt  that 
Isabella  was  not  to  be  of  the  party  at 
Lady  Fillagree's,  he  instantly  formed  the 
plan  of  returning  to  Grosvenor-square. 
Lord  Violet  was  out  of  town,  and  le 
Grand  knew  that  Lady  Violet  w^as  en-, 
gaged  to  more  parties  than  one  ;  and  that 
she  could  not,  therefore,  be  at  home  til) 
some  time  after  midnight :  he  accord- 
ingly feigned  a  sudden  indisposition 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Lady  Fillagree's 
splendid  suite  of  drawing-rooms  ;  and, 
apologizing  to  Lady  Violet  for  the  ne- 
cessity which  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
the  happiness  of  attending  upon  her  la- 
dyship, he  took  his  leave  ;  and  returning 
to  his  hotel,  he  exchanged  his  cocked  hat 
for  a  round  one,  and  putting  on  his 
great  coat,  he  sallied  forth.  He  gave  a 
single  knock  at  Lord  Violet's  door ;  and, 
when  the  porter  opened  it,  he  discovered 
himself,   putting   the  fore-finger   of  his 
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right  hand  on  his  lip,  while  the  left  hand 
displayed,  at  the  same  time,  a  two  pound 
note.  The  obliging  and  intelligent  porter 
immediately  comprehended  what  was 
meant  -,  and,  without  further  answer 
than  a  low  bow,  he  shut  the  door,  and 
the  count  softly  ascended  the  stairs. 
Taking  up  his  station  in  the  middle 
drawing-room,  one  half  of  the  folding 
door  of  which  was  open,  so  that  he  could 
indulge  himself  unseen  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  beautiful  figure  before  him, 
he  sat  for^  some  time  listening  with  the 
most  profound  attention  to  sounds  which 
thrilled  his  soul. 

The  count  expected  Isabella  would  be 
surprised  at  first,  and  displeased  likewise, 
upon  his  sudden  appearance  ;  but  he  was 
prepared  with  many  sophistical,  and  what 
he  thought  irresistible  arguments,  which 
would  soon  conquer  scruples  and  feelings 
inimical  to  his  plans.  His  surprise,  there- 
fore, at  her  unaccountable  perverseness, 
was  great ;  but  the  contempt  she  evinced 
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for  his  addresses,  and  the  smile  of  scorn 
with  which  she  had  received  his  humble 
protestations,  stung  him  to  the  quick, 
and  he  left  the  house  burning  with 
revenge. 

"  She  shall  rue  this  evening's  beha- 
viour to  the  day  of  her  death  !"  he  ex- 
claimed mentally,  as  he  descended  the 
stairs ;  "  I'll  be  revenged — Ah !  I  will 
compel  her  to  seek  that  protection  she 
now  so  disdainfully  scorns." 

In  this  harmonious  frame  of  mind  the 
count  returned  to  his  hotel,  to  resolve  on 
the  means  of  accomplishing  his  unmanly 
purpose. 

When  Isabella  entered  her  own  apart- 
ment, she  was  too  much  agitated  to 
think  ;  in  vain  did  she  endeavour  to 
compose  her  spirits ;  the  count's  me- 
naces still  rang  in  her  ears,  and  she  sat 
motionless,  and  almost  senseless,  in  her 
chair,  until  Lady  Violet's  voice  sounded 
in  her  ear.  Mechanically  she  rose,  and 
went  to  bed,  where  she  soon  sunk  into 
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a  heavy  disturbed  sleep,  fraught  with 
images  of  past  and  future  ills. 

When  she  awoke  the  following  morn- 
ing, she  was  but  little  refreshed,  and  her 
whole  appearance  betrayed  indisposition : 
no  notice  was,  however,  taken  of  her  at 
the  breakfast-table  till  after  the  departure 
of  Lord  Violet,  who  had  that  morning 
returned  to  town  ;  when  Lady  Susan  ob- 
served "  that  Miss  Templeton  looked 
too  ill  to  accompany  them  to  the  public 
breakfast  at  Wimbledon ;  and  I  again 
repeat,  that  it  is  a  pity  you  do  not  return 
to  Wales." 

"  Nay,  Susan,  my  dear,"  said  Lady 
Violet,  anxious  to  prevent  an  answer 
from  Isabella  :  "  Nay,  but  Susan,  my 
dear,  I  want  to  speak  with  you.  Come 
to  my  dressing-room." 

"  Miss  Templeton,"  resumed  Lady 
Susan,  haughtily,  "  mamma  wishes  to 
speak  with  me  ;  you  will  leave  us  a  short 
time,  if  you  please." 

Isabella  needed  no  second  hint :  she 
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left   the  amiable  Lady  Susan   and   her 
mamma  to  their  tcte-a-ttte, 

**  My  dear  Susan,"  said  Lady  Violet, 
as  soon  as  Isabella  was  gone,  *'  how  could 
you  think  of  telling  Miss  Templeton  she 
had  better  go  back  to  V/ales ?' 

**  Oh,  she  is  so  disagreeable  and  so  in- 
dependent, I  can't  order  her  about,"  re- 
plied Lady  Susan  j  *'  and  then  she  is  so 
mighty  good !  I  am  sure  she  is  a  great 
hypocrite;  and  I  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  some  day  to  hear  that  she  is 
not  what  she  should  be.  I  cannot  bear 
lier — with  her  majestic  air  and  haughty 
look :  and  my  aunt  Violet  spoils  her ; 
and  now,  to  be  sure,  Lady  Mary  Annan- 
dale  must  needs  call  purposely  to  see  Miss 
Templeton  1 1  wish  to  goodness  she  or  aunt 
Violet  would  take  her  off  our  hands  !*' 

Here  her  ladyship  paused  for  want  of 
breath  ;  and  Lady  Violet,  profiting  by 
the  opportunity,  argued  thus  with  her 
dauglUer : 

*'  But  that,  you  know,  Susan,  would  be 
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highly  impolitic,  for  I  promised  Lady 
Annandale  I  would  keep  her  till  she 
came  back  from  the  Continent;  and,  be- 
sides, you  will  recollect  she  has  no  salary 
from  us ;  and  that  is  a  material  point  of 
consideration.  You  have  all  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  a  highly  patronized  young- 
woman  as  your  companion,  and  of  course 
the  credit  of  giving  her  a  liberal  salary, 
without  in  fact  being  at  any  expense. 
These  are  advantages  not  to  be  relin- 
quished without  good  reason :  you  were 
anxious  to  have  a  companion." 

"  I  know  I  was,"  repHed  Lady  Susan, 
"  but  I  did  not  want  a  fine  lady.  She  is 
no  companion  to  me ;  and  there's  Lord 
Sterling  goes  about  chanting  her  praises 
from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other, 
because  she  looked  so  stupidly  pleased  at 
the  opera  the  first  night  she  went  there. 
I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  her.  Do  you 
know  Phillips  says  she  played  yesterday 
evening  on  my  harp  quite  charmingly, 
and  that  she  sang  too  quite  sweetly." 
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**  Well,  but,  my  dear  Susan,  she  never 
displays  her  talent  in  that  way ;  and  I 
really  think  your  antipathy  to  her  is 
unjustifiable,"  replied  Lady  Violet,  who 
was  in  some  respects  a  good-natured 
woman. 

A  double  knock  at  the  door  announced 
visitors.  Lady  Susan's  countenance  gra- 
dually relaxed ;  and,  ere  Lord  Silver- 
tongue  had,  with  a  voice  of  harmony, 
given  her  good  morrow,  she  was  again 
Lady  Susan  Violet — all  sweetness — all 
softness  —  all  amiability.  His  lordship 
was,  as  usual,  when  in  her  ladyship's  pre- 
sence— Lord  Silvertongue  indeed. 

The  entrance  of  the  count  completed 
the  happiness  of  the  party ;  which  was, 
however,  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
those  '*  two  quizzes" — Lady  Mary  An- 
nandale  and  Lady  Jemima  Violet. 

"  Ah,  heavens  1"  said  Lady  Susan, 
'*now  we  shall  have  a  scene  between  them 
and  Miss  Templeton.  Isn't  it  quite  ri- 
diculous  to  make  such  a  fuss  about  her  V 
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**  Perfectly  so/*  was  Lord  Silver- 
tongue's  reply  ;  and  "  perfectly  so"  was 
echoed  by  the  count,  with  a  most  com- 
prehensive shrug. 

The  entrance  of  the  two  ladies  caused 
a  suspension  of  further  observation  ;  and 
the  first  salutation  over,  Lady  Violet  de- 
sired Miss  Templeton  might  be  informed 
that  her  presence  was  refjuired  in  the 
drawing-room. 

With  a  beating  heart  Isabella  obeyed 
the  summons;  and,  entering  the  drawing- 
room,  she  was  advancing  towards  her 
kind  friends,  when  the  sight  of  Count  le 
Grand,  who  was  leaning  on  Lady  Violet's 
chair,  made  her  start. 

He  saw  the  effect  of  his  triumphant 
smile  ;  and,  in  order  further  to  molest 
her,  he  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  Miss  Templeton  was 
well. 

Her  agitation,  as  he  advanced  towards 
her,  was  evident,  and  it  did  not  pass  un- 
observed: fortunately  he  soon  took  his 
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leave,  and  the  restraint  which  Isabella 
had  felt  when  he  was  nigh  disappeared 
with  the  cause  of  it ; — she  quickly  re- 
gained her  usual  composure ;  and,  with 
delight,  accepted  Lady  Jemima's  invita- 
tion to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  day 
with  her. 

On  the  following  morning  she  wrote  to 
Dr.  Neville,  giving  him  a  long  account 
of  all  that  had  taken  place  since  she  had 
been  launched  into  the  gay  world  ;  but 
she  touched  but  slightly  upon  the  scene 
between  her  and  the  count,  merely  stating 
that  he  had  made  a  declaration  of  love, 
and  she  had  as  decidedly  as  she  could 
entreated  he  would  mention  this  subject 
no  more.  She  was  fearful  of  exciting 
unpleasant  feelings  at  the  vicarage  ;  and 
resolved,  if  the  count  should  again  insult 
her,  to  write  to  Mrs.  Lindley  upon  the 
subject. 

In  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  she 
had  an  answer  from  the  doctor,  who,  after 
expressing  great  anxiety  on  her  account 
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gave  it  "as  their  united  opinion  at  Olden- 
wood,  that  she  should  on  no  account 
think  of  quitting  Lady  Violet's  protec- 
tion, as  it  was  not  advisable  she  should  seek 
an  asylum  in  Wales.'* 

Isabella,  upon  reading  this  epistle,  re- 
solved therefore  to  make  herself  as  con- 
tented as  she  could  in  her  present  dis- 
agreeable situation,  since  she  was  per- 
mitted the  happiness  of  corresponding 
with  those  who  were  both  capable  and 
willing  to  advise  her  in  any  extremity. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

With  as  little  a  web  as  this  will  I  ensnare  as 
great  a  fly  as  Cassio.  Othello. 

Isabella,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
week,  spent  a  day  at  Richmond,  and 
there  she  had  the  pleasure  of  being  in- 
troduced to  Lady  Murray.  Her  lady- 
ship appeared  particularly  pleased  with 
our  heroine  ;  she  lamented  extremely 
that  they  were  to  part  so  soon,  and 
begged  Isabella  w^ould  favour  them  with 
her  company  as  often  as  it  was  con- 
venient ;  and,  added  lier  ladyship,  "  as 
I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  you  to 
suppose  you  can  feel  dull  or  weary  with 
your  friends,  although  one  is  an  invalid, 
and  the  other  not  young,  I  hope  that 
convenient  season  is  not  far  off.  We 
shall  take  up  our  quarters  in  Manchester- 
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square  next  week,  and  tlien  we  shall,  I 
hope,  have  frequent  opportunities  of  be- 
coming more  intimately  acquainted  with 
each  other.'* 

Isabella's  reply  intimated  how  deeply 
she  felt  Lady  Murray's  kindness ;  and, 
with  a  light  heart,  she  returned  to  Grosve- 
nor-square. 

A  multiplicity  of  events  had  prevented 
Isabella  from  paying  her  respects  to  her 
kind  friends  in  Manchester-square  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  the  very  day  on 
which  Lady  Violet  proposed  that  she 
should  do  so,  she  received  a  letter  from 
Lady  Annandale  to  the  following  effect : 

"  You  have,  I  find,  spent  a  day  with 
Lady  Jemima  Violet,  and  another  with 
Lady  Mary  Annandale.  You  will  not 
repeat  your  visit  to  the  latter.  I  will 
permit  no  intimacy  between  you  ;  if  you 
persist,  in  opposition  to  my  commands, 
to  visit  Lady  Mary  and  Lady  Murray, 
you  will  repent  it.     You  will  no  doubt 
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think,  though  you  dare  not  express  it, 
that  I  have  no  right  to  dictate  to  you  upon 
all  occasions  ;  but,  at  least,  I  have  the 
power ;  and,  since  fate  has  thrown  us  in 
such  opposite,  yet  relative  situations,  in 
which  'tis  mine  to  command  and  yours  to 
obey,  submit  cheerfully  to  unavoidable 
necessity. 

Margaret  Annandale." 

Isabella's  heart  swelled  within  her  as 
she  read  this  imperative  epistle  ;  and,  in 
defiance  of  the  threats  it  contained,  she 
resolved  on  paying  this  one  visit  to  Man- 
chester-square. When,  therefore,  Lady 
Mary  called  for  her,  she  was  ready  to  at- 
tend her ;  and  this  day,  like  the  preceding 
one  spent  at  Richmond,  was  passed  in 
rational  and  agreeable  conversation.  In 
the  evening  they  were  joined  by  Lord 
and  Lady  Sterling,  and  their  son  and 
daughter,  an  amiable  girl  of  about  nine- 
teen 'y  and  Isabella,  at  their  joint  request, 
gave  them  some  music. 
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**  I  wish,  Miss  Templeton,  that  Lady 
Susan  could  spare  you  in  the  autumn," 
said  Lady  Murray,  when  she  took  leave 
of  Isabella ;  **  for  Lady  Mary  and  my- 
self are  going  to  Annandale  Castle,  and 
you  would,  I  am  sure,  be  delighted  with 
this  journey,    and  we   should   be   most 
happy  to  have  so  agreeable  a  companion  ; 
but  I  must  not  detain  you,  for  Lord  and 
Lady  Sterling  are  waiting  for  you.    God 
bless  you,  my  dear  girl,"  continued  her 
ladyship,  with  a  deep  sigh ;  and,  as  soon 
as  Isabella  was  gone,  she  said  to  Lady 
Mary — "  I  cannot  account  for  tlie  affec- 
tion I  feel  for  Isabella  Templeton,  unless 
indeed  it  be  the    extreme  resemblance 
there  is  between  her  and  my  late  lord." 
The  tear  trembled  in  her  eye,  as  she  con- 
tinued— "  I  wish  Lady  Annandale  would 
consent    to    her    accompanying    us    to 
Scotland;  it  is  very  strange  she  would 
not   accede    to    Murray's   request — that 
Isabella  might  be  with  us  during  their 
absence?" 
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Lady  Mary  made  no  reply  to  this 
speech  ;  for  she  perceived  that  the  sooner 
the  subject  was  dropped  the  better.  Lady 
Murray,  though  much  recovered,  was 
nevertheless  very  weak,  and  the  mention 
of  her  departed  lord  had  much  agitated 
her.  Lady  Mary,  therefore, proposed  they 
should  retire  to  rest,  and  Lady  Murray 
assented  to  the  proposal. 

Isabella,  in  the  mean  while,  having  re- 
gahied  her  own  apartment  in  Grosvenor- 
square,  felt  almost  overwhelmed  at  the 
idea  of  having,  by  this  visit,  braved  the 
wrath  of  Lady  Annandale  :  she,  how- 
ever, endeavoured,  by  many  fallacious 
arguments,  to  convince  herself,  that  she 
had  not  done  wrong  by  persisting  in 
this  visit ;  but  still  she  felt  assured  she 
should  soon  receive  another  letter  from 
her  ladyship. 

Lady  Violet  had  ceased  to  desire  Isa- 
bella's attendance  in  the  morninor,  and 
while  her  ladyship  and  her  daughter 
were  going  their  usual  routine  of  visits, 
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she  was  perfecting  herself  on  the  harp, 
having  understood  from  Lady  Mary  that 
Lord  Murray  was  passionately  fond  of 
that  instrument.  Although  Isabella  re- 
frained from  calling  in  Manchester-square, 
she  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  her 
kind  friends,  who  frequently  visited  Lady 
Violet,  that  they  might  see  their  fa- 
vourite ;  and  Lady  Murray,  who  had  not 
been  out  since  her  illness,  consented  to 
join  a  select  party  in  Grosvenor-square, 
as  Lady  Violet  had  expressed  a  particular 
wish  to  see  her  ladyship. 

**  You  stay  at  home  too  much,  my  dear 
Lady  Murray,"  said  Lady  Violet ;  **  let  me 
advise  you  to  go  out  occasionally,  and  I 
am  sure  your  health  and  spirits  will  be 
the  better  for  a  little  change  of  scene. 
We  shall  have  none  but  particular  friends, 
and  I  positively  will  take  no  denial.'* 

On  the  evening  in  question,  Lady 
Susan  Violet  having  charmed  the  com- 
pany for  some  time  by  a  display  of  her 
musical   talents,   Lady  Murray   begged 
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Miss  Templeton  would  favour  them  with 
that  pathetic  air,  which  she  declared  was 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had 
once  heard  it.  Isabella  knew  not  what 
to  do :  Lady  Annandale's  caution  not 
to  enter  the  lists  with  Laxly  Susan  rang 
in  her  ears  ;  but  Lady  Murray  was  so 
warmly  seconded  by  Lord  and  Lady 
Sterling,  that  she  Vv'as  fearful  of  being 
accused  of  affectation,  and  with  much 
reluctance  took  her  scat  at  the  harp. 
Her  fingers  at  first  struck  the  chords 
with  a  tremulous  motion,  but  gaining 
courage  from  the  presence  of  her  friends, 
she  at  length  touched  the  instrument 
with  her  wonted  taste,  accompanying  it, 
at  the  same  time,  w^ith  her  voice.  As 
Isabella  proceeded,  the  buzz  which  arose 
from  the  expressions  of  admiration  be- 
stowed by  many  of  the  company  upon 
Lady  Susan's  performance  gradually 
ceased;  every  tongue  was  mute  as  the  siren 
strain  stole  upon  the  ears  of  Isabella's 
delighted  auditors.     This  silence,  which 
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had  been  so  universal,  was  followed  by 
the  warmest  tribute  of  applause,  as  her 
light  fingers  softly  played  a  symphony, 
the  last  notes  of  which  were  scarcely  au- 
dible. Lady  Susan's  feelings,  upon  this 
occasion,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe. But  when  Lord  and  Lady  Ster- 
ling entreated  she  would  give  them  one 
more  song,  Lady  Susan  turned  to  Lord 
Silvertongue — 

''  My  lord/'  said  she,  **  did  you  ever 
hear  any  thing  so" — ridiculous,  she  would 
have  said,  but  his  lordship  prevented 
her :  ^'  Never,  upon  my  soul,"  answered 
he  ;  "  never  did  I  hear  such  dying, 
soothing,  captivating  sounds." 

Lady  Susan  rose,  and  scarcely  could 
she  forbear  quitting  the  room,  so  indig- 
nant v/as  she  that  Isabella  should  thus 
snatch  from  her  the  palm  of  victory; 
but  *'  I'll  be  revenged,"  she  exclaimed 
mentally. 

Indeed  the  admiration  which  was  now 
lavished  upon  Isabella  may,  in  some  de- 
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gree,  have  been  more  than  she  merited 
as  a  performer  ;  but  she  sang  to  the 
heart,  and  few  persons  can  resist  the 
effect  of  such  magic  strains ;  at  least 
the  company  assembled  round  Isabella 
evinced  they  were  not  proof  against 
them,  for,  contrary  to  every  feeling  of 
discretion,  Count  le  Grand  placed  him- 
self beside  her,  and  Lord  Silvertongue 
took  his  station  against  the  marble  chim- 
ney-piece, where  he  stood,  as  it  were, 
entranced  as  she  sang  the  second  song. 
That  Lord  Sterling  should  draw  his  chair 
close  to  her,  and  that  Mr.  Sterling  should 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  statue  as  he 
gazed  upon  her  lovely  countenance,  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  they  were 
such  very  odd  people  ;  but  that  the  two 
former  noblemen  should  be  so  silly  was 
perfectly  incomprehensible.  Indeed  had 
these  extraordinary  circumstances  taken 
place  some  few  centuries  ago,  it  is  very 
probable  that  Isabella  would  have  paid 
dearly  for  the  pleasure   she  com  muni- 
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cated.  She  might,  then,  have  been  ac- 
cused of  witchcraft,  and  that  not  with- 
out some  little  appearance  of  probability, 
for  surely  little  less  than  witchcraft  could 
have  induced  Lord  Silvertongue  to  com- 
mit himself  so  completely,  as  to  advance 
towards  Isabella,  and  repeat,  in  a  thea- 
trical manner,  the  following  matchless 
lines  from  Shakespeare  : 

'*  That  strain  again  : — it  had  a  dying  fall : 
*'  O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south 
''  That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
"  Stealing  and  giving  odours." 

He  was  proceeding  in  his  rhapsody, 
when  Lady  Susan's  countenance,  on 
which  sat  the  smile  of  contempt,  caught 
his  eye.  With  a  dexterity  which  was 
inimitable  he  approached  her  ladyship : 
'^  I  was  willing,"  said  he,  in  a  half  whis- 
per, *'  to  wind  up  the  account  of  flattery 
which  has  been  lavished  upon  Miss  Tem- 
pleton,  with  something  cWrt^^^/??^." 

'*  You  have  succeeded  admirably,"  re- 
plied Lady  Susan,  turning  her  back  upon 
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him,  and  addressing  herself  to  a  gentle- 
man who  was  sitting  by  her,  and  whom 
the  soothing  strains  had  lutled  into  a 
transitory  forgetfulness.  Roused  by  her 
voice,  he  deliberately  looked  around 
him. 

"  Upon  my  soul,  Lady  Susan,"  said 
he,  *'  you  took  my  senses  prisoners,  and 
wrapt  them  in  elysium  ;  why  did  you 
disturb  the  pleasing  dreams  you  had  so 
sweetly  conjured  ?" 

The  frentleman  did  not  observe  what 
havoc  he  was  making  in  her  ladyship's 
peace,  and  he  proceeded  thus :  *'  Where 
did  your  ladysliip  get  that  entrancing 
air  ?"  He  then,  as  it  should  seem,  first  ob- 
served Isabella,  and  he  continued  thus  : 
"  Who  is  that  divine  creature  who  has 
now  taken  your  ladyship's  place  at  the 
harp  ?" 

This  was  too  much,  and  Lady  Susan 
said  indignantly,  '*  That  divine  crea- 
ture is  my  companion  !"  She  then  walked 
away,  and  the  gentleman,  looking  after 
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her,  said,  in  an  under  tone,  "  Poor  thing! 
then,  I  pity  her  from  my  soul  5  don't  you, 
Silvertongue  ?" 

Lord  Silvertongue  was  occasionally 
deaf,  and  he  did  not  hear  the  remark, 
or  at  least  he  did  not  choose  to  reply  to 
it.  He  by  no  means  wished  to  lose  his 
footing  in  Lord  Violet's  family,  and  he 
devoted  himself,  for  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing, entirely  to  Lady  Susan,  whom  he 
courted  v/ith  the  most  refined  flattery. 
He  and  Count  le  Grand  frequently  ex- 
changed looks  during  the  evening,  for 
they  luid  both  well  nigh  done  for  them- 
selves in  the  opinion  of  Lady  Violet  and 
her  daughter. 

Lord  Sterling  was  quite  delighted  at 
the  applause  which  had  been  thus  si- 
multaneously bestowed  upon  Isabella ; 
but  he  was  anxious  to  put  Lady  Susan 
in  a  good  humour,  for  he  feared  that  his 
favourite  might  ultimately  suffer  for  the 
amusement  she  h-d  this  evening  con- 
ferred upon  her  friends.     He,  therefore. 
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approached  Lady  Susan,  and  entreated 
she  would  oblige  them  with  that  bravura 
which  she  executed,  he  well  knew,  with 
equal  skill  as  the  signora  for  whom  it  was 
composed. 

After  much  entreaty  she  consented, 
complaining  that  she  was  terribly  out  of 
voice.  Indeed  she  sang  this  song,  one  of 
her  best,  so  indifferently,  that  Lady  Violet 
begged  she  would  sing  no  more ;  "  for," 
added  her  ladyship,  "  you  will  but  make 
the  effects  of  your  cold  worse ;  and  you 
should  not  sing  for  these  two  or  three 
days  to  come/* 

Lady  Susan  quitted  the  harp  with  a 
look  of  ill  humour ;  but  Mrs.  Tinto, 
advancing,  took  hold  of  her  hand,  and 
said,  *'  Well,  my  dear  Lady  Susan,  you 
have  sung  charmingly.'* 

The  sweetest  note  of  flattery,  however, 
now  sounded  discordant  on  her  ladyship's 
ear,  and  with  a  forced  smile,  she  said, 
*^  You  flatter  me,  Mrs.  Tinto  ;  I  have  sung 
very  ill  to-night;  but  I  really  have  a  bad 
cold,  a  very  bad  cold.** 
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**  Indeed  !"  replied  Mrs.  Tinto  ;  then  it 
has  come  on  very  suddenly,  .for  I  did  not 
observe  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  even- 
ing. You  never  were  in  finer  voice,  I 
thought,  when  you  sung  Lungi  dal  Caro 
Bene,  Well,  I  must  wish  you  good 
night — we  shall  see  you  to-morrow  ;  but 
my  rooms  will  be  so  crowded,  I  cannot  ask 
your  companion — 1  hope  you  will  excuse 
me. — By  the  by,  she  sings  sweetly,  and 
is,  I  think,  a  very  fine  girl ;  and  your  lady- 
ship is  very  fortunate  to  get  so  stylish  a 
young  woman  with  you. — I  do  assure  you, 
the  men  are  all  in  love  with  her. — Well^ 
good  bye." 

Mrs.  Tinto  was  well  aware  that  she 
had  been  playing  upon  Lady  Susan's 
feelings ;  but  she  delighted  in  mortifying 
her,  though  she  always  wore  the  mask  of 
friendship  upon  these  occasions. 

The  preceding  season,  Lord  Silver- 
tongue  had  been  devoted  to  Miss  Tinto; 
but  on  the  appearance  of  Lady  Susan  in 
the  circles  of  Aishion,  he  had  forsaken 
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his  former  love,  and  attached  himself 
to  Lady  Susan  most  seriously. 

Lady  Violet  now  made  up  her  card- 
tables  ;  and  while  she  was  doing  this, 
Count^le  Grand  approached  Isabella,  and 
after  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her  with  an 
ardent  gaze,  he  stepped  round  behind  her 
chair,  where  he  stood  for  some  time. 
Count  le  Grand  had  meaning  in  all  his 
actions,  which  referred  to  Isabella. 

Once  or  twice,  in  the  course  cf  the  even- 
ing, he  had  almost  imagined  that  she 
would  adorn  a  coronet ;  but  he  could 
never  forget  the  look  of  contempt  with 
which  she  bade  him  rise,  when  he  was 
making  protestations  of  the  most  heartfelt 
affection.  But  still,  although  he  finally  re- 
linquished all  idea  of  making  her  his  wife, 
yet  he  resolved  that  she  should  become 
his  hoiine  amie ;  and  since  he  could  not  cor- 
rupt her  heart,  he  determined  to  under- 
mine her  fair  name.  He  knew  how  anxious 
she  was  to  retain  the  good  opinion  of 
Lady  Mary  Annandale,  and  three  or  fouj- 
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other  valued  friends  :  he  knew  too,  that  it 
was  in  his  power  to  produce  that  agita- 
tion, which  might  excite  suspicion  in  the 
bosoms  of  these  much-prized  persons  ;  and 
he  trusted  to  his  own  intrigues,  an(t  the 
smiles  of  chance,  to  turn  these  trifling 
circumstances  to  account. 

When,  therefore,  he  placed  himselt'  be- 
hind her  chair,  he  was  pleased  at  observ- 
ing she  appeared  inattentive  to  Lady 
Mary's  remarks,  and  that  once  or  twice 
she  answered  from  the  purpose.  He  kept 
his  station,  till  his  duty  towards  Lady  Vio- 
let required  his  presence  elsewhere ;  but 
before  he  left  Isabella  he  leaned  forv/ards 
and  said,  ^*  Vous  vous  etcs  surpassee  mon 
amie,  ce  soir."' 

Lady  Mary  and  Lady  Murray,  between 
whom  she  was  seated,  both  turned  round, 
and  looked  at  him  with  surprise:  and  Isa- 
bella, terrified  at  the  impression  which 
this  speech  was  calculated  to  make  upon 
her  friends,  said,  **  Count  le  Grand,  this 
familiarity — — ''but  before  she  could  say 
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more,  he  kissed  his  hand ;  and  then  walk- 
ing deliberately  to  the  chess-table,  he 
appeared  wholly  absorbed  by  the  game 
and  Lady  Violet. 

"  Wpon  my  word,"  said  Lady  Mary, 
when  he  was  gone,  *'  this  count's  con- 
duct is  really  inexplicable.  I  hope,  Isa- 
bella, you  do  not  encourage  this  foreigner 
to  take  such  liberties." 

Isabella,  shocked  at  the  supposition  this 
speech  implied,  coloured. 

"  Count  le  Grand,"  she  replied,  sigh- 
ing deeply,  ''  needs  no  encouragement 
to  be  familiar.  I  should  be  most  happy 
could  I  never  see  him  more."  She  stopped, 
and  then  continued  thus  : — 

"  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  never  touched, 
that  harp !" 

'*  Dine  with  us  to-morrow,"  said  Ladv 
Mary,  "  and  then  we  can  talk  over  this 
affair.  I  do  not  like  that  count ;  he  is, 
I  am  afraid,  a  designing  man ;  and  I  would 
advise  you,  Isabella,  studiously  to  avoid 
all  intercourse  with  him." 
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**  I  cannot  dine  with  yon  to-morrow," 
replied  Isabella,  in  a  sorrowful  tone, ''  nor 
any  other  day." 

*'  Indeed !"  said  Lady  Mary.  "  Not 
dine  with  us!  I  am  sure  your  absence 
from  Violet  House  will  be  more  agreea- 
ble to  its  inmates  than  your  presence. 
But  why  are  you  thus  agitated?" 

*'  I  dare  not  visit  you  again,  nor  dare 
I  tell  you  why,"  said  Isabella,  with  a  sigh 
so  deep,  that  it  startled  both  her  friends. 
*'  I  will  write  to  you,"  she  continued, 
*'  and  say  all  I  am  permitted  to  say,  upon 
the  circumstances  which  compel  me  to 
relinquish  one  of  the  first  pleasures  I 
have  on  earth.'* 

"  Well,"  said  Lady  Mary,  "  I  will 
not  distress  you  by  any  further  questions 
to-night,  for  our  carriage  is  waiting;  but 
we  shall  expect  a  letter  to-morrow." 

*'  Will  you  send  for  it?"  said  Isabella. 

'  Most  assuredly,"  was  the  reply. 

The  two  ladies  had  no  sooner  left  Isa- 
bella than  she  was  joined  by  Mr.  Sterling. 
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He  had  heard  Count  le  Grand's  insolent 
speech,  and  his  subsequent  familiarity 
flushed  Mr.  Sterling's  cheek  with  crimson. 

*^  Insolent  puppy!"  thought  he  to  him- 
self, *'  it  is  not  possible  that  Isabella  can 
authorise  such  familiarity.  Happy  Mur- 
ray! were  you  here,  you  would  be 
permitted  to  interrogate  her  upon  the 
subject ;  but  this  impertinent  count  shall 
not  molest  her.  I  will  watch  him  closely. 
I  am  much  mistaken,  or  that  fellow  is  a 
designing  villain  !" 

Charmed  with  the  unaffected  manners 
and  enlightened  mind  she  displayed  in 
the  tcte-a-tete  which  followed  this  men- 
tal resolution,  he  questioned  himseK^'j*^^;"^ 

tne  prudence  of  risking  his  future  peace, 
by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  her 
excellencies.  He,  i^ierefore,  resolved  to 
avoid  all  but  general  intercourse  with 
her  ;  though  he  never  failed  making  one 
of  the  party  where  she  was  to  be  present ; 
nor  did  he  allow  the  most  minute  of  the 
count's  actions  to  escape  him. 
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The  company  in  Grosvenor-square 
having  gradually  disappeared,  Isabella, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  reached  her  own  room ; 
where  she  flung  herself  on  the  bed,  and 
gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  a  flood  of 
tears.  She  was  up  early  on  the  following 
morning,  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Dr. 
Neville,  to  whom  alone  she  could  look  for 
advice  and  protection;  since  she  might  to 
him  detail  the  whole  of  her  griefs,  and 
the  causes  which  produced  them.  After 
which,  she  began  the  following  epistle  to 
Lady  Mary  Annandale : 

*^  My  dear  Madam, 

"  Words  are  inadequate  to  express  the 
gratitude  which  swells  my  heart,  for  all 
the  kindness  I  have  received  from  your 
ladyship,  and  the  amiable  Lady  Murray. 
But  the  happiness  I  have  hitherto  enjoyed 
in  the  delightful  society  of  Manchester- 
square  must  cease.  Our  intimacy  must 
end.  Do  not  think  me  capricious  or 
ungrateful ;  but   circumstances,  and  the 
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usurped  authority  of  one,  who  has  no  right, 
except  that  which  she  derives  from  power* 
control  all  my  actions.  I,  whose  proud 
spirit  has  spurned  control,  even  from 
childhood,  except  from  those  I  loved,  am 
now  a  slave, — a  mere  machine ;  whose 
every  action  is  dictated  by  another, 
whose  affections,  though  still  unchang- 
ed, must,  nevertheless,  apparently  obey 
the  commands  of  the  same  imperative 
being  who  rules  my  destiny. 

"  I  entreat  your  ladyship's  pardon  for 
having  proved  myself  so  great  an  egotist. 

**  May  I  trouble  you  with  my  kindest, 
most  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Lady 
Murray?  Although  I  am  forbidden  to  visit 
you,  I  shall  yet  have  the  pleasure  of 
occasionally  seeing  you. 

*'  Adieu,   my  dear  madam,  and  believe 

me  ever  your  ladyship's  affectionate  and 

attached 

'*  Isabella  Tkmpleton." 

Scarcely  had  Isabella  concluded  this 
epistle,  when  the  postman's  knock  made 
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her  start  from  her  seat ;  and  she  sat  in  the 
greatest  anxiety,  as  she  heard  footsteps 
ascending  the  stairs.  A  letter  was  pre- 
sented to  her,  which  bore  the  w^ell-known 
characters  of  Lady  Annandale.  With  a 
desperate  hand  she  broke  the  seal,  and 
perused  the  following  words : 

"  Again  am  I  to  forbid  all  further  inti- 
macy with  Lady  Mary  Annandale.  This 
is  the  last  time  I  shall  repeat  my  com- 
mands :  beware  how  you  again  infringe 
them.  You  have  also  seen  Lady  Murray, 
1  understand.  Look  to  it,  Isabella  !  you 
are  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice — one  false 
step — and  you  are  precipitated  from  its 
summit  into  the  abyss  below. 

'*  There  are  other  whispers  abroad5which 
I  would  fain  discredit; — but  there  let  them 
rest, — they  are  but  whispers  ;  and  till  they 
assume  a  louder  tone,  I  shall  not  intrude 
theni  on  your  notice. — I  am  happy  to  find 
you  have  followed  my  advice,  and  that 
you  have,  hitherto,  concealed  your  know- 
ledge of  music.     Lady  Susan  needs  not 

H  3 
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an  accomplished,  but  an  obliging  and  ac- 
commodating, companion. 

"  Margaret  Annandale." 

A  degree  of  impitience  accompanied 
the  perusal  of  this  epistle;  and  Isabella  felt 
almost  inclined  to  enclose  it  to  Lady 
Mary,  as  an  apology  for  her  conduct. 
But  her  better  thoughts  condemned  this 
resolution,  as  hasty  and  ill-advised.  She 
therefore  relinquished  this  design,  and 
opening  Dr.  Neville's  letter,  she  de- 
spatched it  to  him. 

''  But  how  long  it  is  since  I  heard  from 
Wales !"  she  added,  as  she  folded  the 
doctor's  epistle.  "  Surely,"  she  thought, 
"  my  letters  to  him  are  not  detained  !  Ah  ! 
now  I  recollect  Mr.  Slender*s  hint. — Good 
heavens !  is  it  possible  that  Lady  Violet 
can  be  so  ungenerous  r — I  shall  not,  how- 
ever, put  it  in  her  ladyship's  power  to  in- 
tercept this  letter ;  but  I  will  add  a  post- 
script to  it."  She  did  so,  and  then  rang 
her  bell,  which  Mrs.  Perkins  always  made 
a  point  of  answering  herself. 
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"  I  have  a  favour  to  beg  of  you,  Mrs. 
Perkins,"  said  Isabella,  blushing  as  she 
spoke.  ''  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  put 
this  letter  in  the  post  for  me  yourself?*' 

"  Most  willingly, '*  replied  the  good 
woman  ;  ^'  and  if  you  will  pardon  my 
taking  such  a  liberty,  will  you  permit  me 
to  advise  you  to  desire  the  answer  maybe 
enclosed  to  me?" 

Isabellarwas  struck  motionless,  and  un- 
able to  answer  ISIrs.  Perkins ;  so  much 
was  she  surprised  at  this  observation. 
She,  however,  opened  again  lier  letter  to 
Dr.  Neville,  and  inserted  a  few  words, 
desiring  his  answer  might  be  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Perkins. 

When  she  gave  Mrs.  Perkins  the  packet, 
she  pressed  the  faithful  creature's  hand, 
who,  making  a  respectful  curtesy,  with- 
drew. 

The  conduct  of  this  woman  had  ex- 
cited a  strange  sensation  in  Isabella's 
bosom  ;  but  the  delight  she  experienced 
at  knowing  slie  had  one  friend  in  the 
house  overbalanced  all  other  feeling. 
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There  was  something  in  Mrs.  Perkins's 
manner  which  gave  Isabella  unbounded 
confidence  in  all  she  said  or  did ;  and  the 
instant  the  housekeeper's  sentiments  met 
hers  respecting  the  letter,  she  understood 
all  that  Mrs.  Perkins  meant  to  say  ;  al- 
though that  woman  prudently  held  her 
peace,  perfectly  contented  that  she  had 
done  the  young  lady  an  essential  service- 
Lady  Violet  and  Lady  Susan  were  gone 
this  morning  to  2l  ftte  chanipcire,  and  it 
was  late  when  they  returned  to  dinner. 
About  six  o'clock  Isabella  went  down 
stairs,  and  in  the  middle  drawing-room 
she  was  met  by  the  count.  She  would 
have  retired ;  but  he  prevented  her. 

*'  This  is,  indeed,  an  unlooked-for  plea- 
sure, Miss  Templeton,"  said  he,  *'  for 
which  I  thank  kind  lady  Fortune.  The 
fickle  and  inconstant  goddess  has  again 
befriended  me." 

"  I  beg  you  will  let  me  pass,''  said  Isa- 
bella. 

*^  Not  yet,  fair  siren,"  was  the  count's 
reply ;  *'  not  yet.     Ah !  lovely  Isabella, 
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why  thus  uniformly  shun  me?  Why  so 
studiously  avoid  the  presence  of  a  man 
who  adores  you  ?  But  you  know  your 
power,  and  deh'ght  thus  to  trifle  with  my 
passion." 

"  Count  le  Grand,"  rephed  Isabella, 
with  assumed  composure,  *'  this  is  lan- 
guage neither  fit  for  me  to  hear  nor  you 
to  utter.     Let  me  retire." 

"No,  by  heavens!''  was  his  reply. 
"  The  chance  of  meeting  you  alone  is 
much  too  rare  for  me  to  slight  it.  Hear 
me,  Isabella,"  he  continued,  in  an 
under  voice  ;  '*  the  choice  is  with  your- 
self, whether  1  shall  be  your  humble  and 
adoring  slave,  or ' — he  paused  before  he 
concluded  his  speech,  **  your  bitter  foe. — 
By  heavens !  I  would  place  you  beyond 
the  reach  of  fortune,"  he  continued,  as 
he  followed  her,  still  impeding  her  exit, — 
*'  would  make  you  the  envy  of  half  your 
sex." 

"Is  this  manly?  is  this  gentlemanly ?' 
said  Isabella,  as  she  attempted   to  pass 
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him,  "  thus  to  insult  an  unprotected  or- 
phan  ?  Let  me  go,*'  she  cried,  '•  or  I  shall 
ring  the  bill,  and  see  if  you  will  then  per- 
sist in  your  unjust  detention  of  me." 

The  count  smiled,  as  he  gazed  upon 
her  with  a  look  so  intent,  that  her  modest 
eye  was  instantly  cast  to  the  ground. 

"  Count  le  Grand,''  she  resumed,  "  if 
no  other  sentiment  will  urge  you  to  re- 
lease me,  let  the  terror  I  am  in,  lest  Lady 
Violet  or  Lady  Susan  shoidd  see  you 
thus,  induce  you  to  permit  me  to  de- 
part." 

*'  Woman  still,"  was  the  count's  reply, 
kissing  her  hand :  "  you  have  no  doubt 
read  Tartu ffe — Ce  n'est  pas  pecher,  que 
p^cher  en  secret." 

Indignation  flashed  from  Isabella's  eyes  ; 
"  but  I  hear,"  he  resumed,  "  Lady  Vio- 
let's footstep,  and,  true  to  the  text,  I  re- 
linquish your  hand." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  define  Isabella's 
feelings  at  this  insulting  behaviour  :  she 
dropped   into  a  chair,  and  taking  up  a 
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book,  she  pretended  to  be  reading,  wlien 
her  ladyship  enter  edthe  room  :  the  crim- 
son on  her  cheek,  however,  betrayed  her 
emotion. 

Lady  Violet  looked  first  at  the  count, 
then  at  Isabella,  then  at  the  count  again. 

"  Qu'est  ce  que  cela  veut  dire  r"  said 
she,  beckoning  the  count  into  the  other 
drawing-room. 

*'  Mais  je  ne  scais,"  was  liis  reply, 
with  a  meaning  shrug  ;  '*  except  that  your 
ladyship's  appearance  was  very  mala- 
propos. We  were  just  on  the  point  of  having 
a  scene:  the  little  Tem —  I  should  say  the 
^r^<2/Templeton  me  faisoit  les  yeux  doux.'* 

"Indeed!  is  it  possible?"  exclaimed 
Lady  Violet.  "  I  begin  to  think  Susan 
is  right,  and  that  MiGs  Templeton  is  a 
great  hypocrite." 

"  I  always  thought,"  replied  the  count, 
"  that  Lady  Susan  had  an  infinite  deal  of 
discrimination  j  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that, 
in  the  present  instance,  I  think  she  is 
lamentably  correct.   But  it  is  so  difficult  to 
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meet  with  a  young  woman  who  is  not  a 
slave  to  vanity,  particularly  those  who  are 
placed  in  dependent  situations  :  and  really 
I  do  suppose  that  tliis  Miss  Templeton 
begins  to  think  that  it  would  be  as  well 
to  establish  herself,  without  waiting  for 
Lady  Annandale's  consent  to  her  mar- 
riage with  Lord  Murray.  What  a  con- 
trast does  your  ladyship's  conduct  pre- 
sent !  surrounded  by  wealth,  and  rank, 
and  beauty,  Lady  Violet  is  the  only  per- 
son insensible  to  her  own  perfections. — 
Ah  !  Lady  Violet,"  he  added,  with  an  air 
of  tenderness,  "  were  you  but  half  as  kind 
— "  Lord  Violet's  entrance  put  an  end  to 
his  tender  harangue';  and  le  Grand  adroitly 
turned  the  conversation  thus : — *'  Ah  ! 
Lady  Violet,  how  much  those  flowers  are 
to  be  envied!  they  would  surely  rival 
those  which  bloomed  in  the  garden  of 
Eden  ;  while  your  ladyship,  like  a  second 
Eve,  tends  and  nurtures  them.  But  your 
ladyship  cannot  preserve  them  from  the 
fate  of  beauty,  which  no  sooner  blossoms 
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than   it  fades  5  no  sooner  fades  than  it 
dies  !" 

"  Oh  !  you  shocking  creature  !'*  replied 
Lady  Violet,  "to  put  one  in  mind  of  one's 
mortality  !" 

**  Quite  terrible,  indeed,  Count  le 
Grand,"  said  Lord  Violet;  "  but  I  have 
often  observed  you  are  no  flatterer." 

"  Flatterer !"  repeated  the  count,  shrug- 
ging up  his  shoulders ;  "  I  detest  the  cha- 
racter." 

'*  And  so  do  I  too,  from  my  soul/* 
said  the  unsuspicious  Lord  Violet.  '*  But 
there  are  some  of  your  ladyship's  visitors 
arrived,  with  whom,  to  flatter  and  be 
flattered  forms  the  sum  of  their  fleeting 
lives." 

The  entrance  of  Lord  and  Lady  Tan- 
dem prevented  further  reply;  but  Lady 
Violet  and  the  count  exchanged  express- 
ive looks,  and  as  Lord  Violet  joined  Isa- 
bella, his  lady  observed  to  le  Grand, 
"  My  lord  has  such  gothic  ideas." 

The  surprise  of  Lady  Mary  Annan- 
dale  and  Lady  Murray  was  very  great 
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when  they  read  Isabellas's  epistle :  in- 
deed, they  were  totally  at  a  loss  to' form 
the  most  distant  idea  who  this  sovereign 
director  of  Isabellas  movements  could 
be.  Once,  indeed,  it  glanced  across 
Lady  Murray's  mind,  that  it  might  be 
Lady  Annandale  who  was  thus  unjust  and 
tyrannous ;  but  she  rejected  the  idea  al- 
most as  soon  as  it  occurred  :  for  what  mo- 
tive could  her  ladyship  have,  in  forbidding 
all  intimacy  betvvcen  them  and  the  unfor- 
tunate Isabella? 

'*  You  will  write  to  this  poor  oppressed 
girl,  sister,"  said  Lady  Murray.  **  Tell 
her  how  deeply  we  regret  the  loss  of  her 
society,  and  assure  her  of  the  continuance 
of  our  friendship :  say  also  for  me,  that  I 
shall  become  a  more  constant  visitor  at 
Lord  Violet's,  now  that  I  shall  no  longer 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  in  Man- 
chester-square." 

Lady  Mary  immediately  wrote  to  Isa- 
bella, saying  every  thing  that  was  kind 
and  encouraging,  and  promising  to  call 
upon  her  on  the   following  day.     This 
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epistle  Isabella  received  in  the  course  of 
the  same  evening  :  its  contents  imparf.ed 
the  sensations  of  peace  and  happiness, 
and  her  dreams  that  night  were  light  and 
pleasing  as  a  summer  cloud. 

The  numerous  splendid  enteitain- 
ments  which  had  been  given  in  the  fa- 
shionable world  at  length  induced  Lady 
Violet  to  announce  an  entertainment, 
which  was  to  consist  of  a  ball  and  sup- 
per :  and  as  her  grace  the  Duchess  of 
Dashmore  was,  on  the  same  evening,  to 
entertain  the  heau-monde  with  a  masque- 
rade, Lady  Violet  resolved  on  seeing 
masks.  Great  prGparations  were  accord- 
ingly made  for  the  festive  scene  at  Violet- 
house  ;  and  her  ladyship  found  an  able 
and  tasteful  assistant  in  Isabella,  whose 
ingenuity  in  making  artificial  flowers,  and 
whose  obliging  disposition  in  offering  her 
assistance,  whenever  she  could  be  useful, 
had  completely  won  Lady  Violet's  good 
opinion  for  a  time  ;  and  her  ladyship  de- 
clared that  Miss  Templeton  was  an  oblig- 
ing,  clever,  and  ingenious  young  woman. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

I  have  seen  the  day 
That  1  have  worn  a  vizor,  and  could  tell 
A  whispering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear. 
Such  as  would  please. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

At  length  arrived  the  long  expected 
evening,  which  was  to  witness  scenes 
that,  for  a  time,  enveloped  Isabella  in 
the  mantle  of  shame.  Lady  Violet  hav- 
ing taken  her  usual  station,  to  receive 
her  guests,  Lady  Susan  for  some  little 
time  remained  by  her  side ;  but  as  the 
company  increased,  her  ladyship  mixed  in 
the  busy  and  motley  groups  that  succes- 
sively appeared,  previously  to  their  at- 
tendance at  the  Duchess  of  Dashmore's 
mansion,  which  her  grace  had  trans- 
formed into  an  Oriental  palace,  herself 
presiding,  unmasked,  in  the  imposing 
attire  of  a  sultana. 
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Isabella  was  highly  delighted  with  the 
costume  of  many  of  the  masks;  and 
her  naive  remarks  upon  the  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses,  knights  and  gipsies, 
monks  and  nuns,  virgins  of  the  sun  and 
chimney-sweepers,  &c.  &c.  &c.  amused 
Lord  Violet  extremely  -,  for  his  lordship 
had  taken  his  seat  by  her,  where  he  re- 
mained a  considerable  time ;  till  at  length, 
tired  of  the  bustling  scene,  he  said,  **  he 
should  go  below  stairs,  and  try  if  he 
could  not  make  one  at  a  whist  table/' 

His  lordship  had  scarcely  left  Isabella, 
when  two  masks  came  up  before  her; 
and,  after  staring  rudely  for  some  time, 
one  of  them  said — *'  Prodigiously  hand- 
some, by  heavens !  who  is  she  ?" 

"  I  know  not,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
other  mask  ;  "  but  1  suppose  she  belongs 
to  the  family/' 

"  Can  you  tell  me,"  continued  the  first 
mask,  addressing  two  shepherdesses  who 
now  approached,  "  who  is  that  divine 
creature?" 
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The  upper  part  of  the  sylvan  masks' 
faces  was  hidden,  but  the  curl  of  the  lip 
on  both  was  visible,  as  the  one  replied, 
loud  enough  for  Isabella  to  hear — 
*'  Really  I  do  not  know  her  name  ;  but 
she  is  Lady  Susan's  toad-eater." 

This  rude  speech  roused  Isabella's  in- 
dignation, and  the  two  gentlemen  gazed 
at  her  with  increased  admiration,  as  her 
form  assumed  an  air  of  majesty  ;  and  she 
spoke,  in  an  energetic  tone,  these  pointed 
words  of  rebuke  : — '*  I  was  aware,"  she 
observed,  '*  that  a  mask  sanctioned  many 
liberties  ;  but  I  had  yet  to  learn  that 
ladies  would  condescend,  under  this 
guise,  to  break  through  the  rules  of  good- 
breeding  within  the  threshold  of  their 
noble  hostess." 

She  had  leisure  to  utter  no  more  ;  for 
her  anger  was  diverted  into  good  hu- 
mour by  the  sudden  departure  of  the 
masks  who  had  insulted  her,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  tall  female  figure,  who 
was  announced  as  Lady  Durable. 
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Lady  Durable  was  about  six  feet  three 
inches  high ;  her  dress  was  that  of  some 
fashion  early  in  the  reign  of  George  I. ; 
and  it  consisted  of  a  fly  cap,  a  damask 
gown,  a  lace  apron  flowered,  a  pair  of 
high-heeled  green  satin  shoes,  and  a  fan 
almost  as  large  as  those  with  which 
the  Brobdignag  ladies  wafted  Captain 
Gulliver's  vessel,  when  he  made  his 
aquatic  excursion  in  a  large  cistern,  for 
the  amusement  of  the  Brobdignag  court. 
Lady  Durable's  appearance  excited  uni- 
versal curiosity  and  astonishment,  and  she 
was  immediately  surrounded  by  gentle- 
men eager  to  know  whether  she  were 
maid,  widow,  or  wife. 

Among  the  foremost  was  a  little  man, 
not  more  than  five  feet  high ;  who,  with 
a  voice  resembling  in  tone  and  key  that 
of  the  renowned  Mr.  Punch,  demanded 
Lady  Durable*s  condition.  He  was  in  a 
domino,  and  appeared  awe-struck  at  the 
portentous  figure  of  the  gigantic  lady. 
Recovering,  however,  the  effect  of  his 
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first  surprise,  he  expressed  his  admiration 
of  her  person  and  dress,  and  anxiously 
inquired  if  she  were  married. 

The  lady,  looking  down  upon  him 
with  a  piteous  expression  of  face  and 
voice,  said,  "  Waes  me !  I*m  nae  sae 
lucky,  callant.  Waes  me !  I  am  a  wi- 
dow. Puir  Sir  Davie,  Sir  Davie !"  she 
continued,  with  a  whimpering  tone. 
"  Puir  Sir  Davie  has  gaen  the  way  o'  a' 
the  earth,  it  may  be  a  twalmonth 
come  Lammastime ;  and  I  am  left  a  dis- 
consolate widow  to  mourn  his  loss,  Vi'  a 
jointure  o*  five  thousan'  pounds  sterling 
per  annum — " 

*'  The  deuce  you  have !''  interrupted 
the  little  man,  standing  on  tiptoe. 

**  A  braw  jointure,"  continued  Lady 
Durable ;  *'  the  whilk  is  a'  at  my  ain 
disposal." 

"  Perhaps,*'  resumed  the  domino, 
"  you  would  have  no  objection  to  a  se- 
cond husband ;  if  so " 

"  Sir!"    interrupted    Lady    Durable, 
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"d'ye  inean  to  mock  me? — Ochoii  ! 
Ochon  ! — ruir  Sir  Durable !  I  shall  ne'er 
forget  him;  rest  his  soul.  How  muckle 
he  endured,  and  how  blyth  I  was  when 
death  released  him  frae  his  bodily  suf- 
ferings." 

''  No  doubt/'  replied  the  domino, 
"  your  ladyship's  sufferings — sympathies 
I  should  have  said — must  have  been  vio- 
lently excited.  Ah !  madam,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  languishing  tone,  placing 
his  hand  at  the  same  time  upon  his  heart, 
**  ah  !  madam,  how  much  to  be  envied  was 
that  Sir  David  !  But  still,  grief  should  not 
last  for  ever ;  and  as  poor  Sir  David 
is  now  carefully  committed  to  mother 
earth,  why  should  you  any  longer  de- 
prive yourself  of  the  society  of  another 
husband,  who  would  endeavour  to  con- 
sole you  for  the  exceeding  great  loss  of 
the  first  ?" 

"  Whist,  sir,  whist,  gif  ye  hae  ony 
respect  for  the  green  boughs  o'  the  yew  ; 
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speak  not  o'  the  consolations  whilk  are 
preed  in  wedlock." 

**  Madam,  there  are  hundreds  who 
would  make  it  the  whole  study  of  their 
lives  to  renovate  the  fallen  spirits  of  Sir 
David's  amiable  widow."  Here  Lady 
Durable  sighed.  "  Permit  me,  dear 
madam,  to  be  among  the  foremost,"  con- 
tinued the  domino,  dropping  on  one 
knee,  and  seizing  her  hand  ; — her  lady- 
ship had  recourse  to  her  fan — "  permit 
me  thus  to  declare  myself  your  most  ar- 
dent, most  passionate  admirer !" 

Lady  Durable  endeavoured  to  extri- 
cate her  hand,  as  she  exclaimed,  in  soft- 
ened accents,  '*  This  canna  be  ! — Qh, 
Sir  Davie !  Sir  Davie  !  ne'er  can  I  for- 
get thee,  my  first,  my  ain  true  love ! 
Rise,  sir,"  she  resumed,  after  a  pause  ; 
"  ye  hae  maist  o'ervvhelm'd  me  wi'  con- 
sion.  I  canna,  mauna,  permit  this  pub- 
lic homage." 

"  Let  us  retire  then,"    said  the   ina- 
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mora  to ;  '*  let  us  quickly  retire  where  we 
can  discuss  this  point  at  leisure/' 

"  Do  ye  mean  to  insult  me,  sir  ?" 
said  the  lady  indignantly,  tossing  her 
head  and  fanning  herself  violently.  '*  O, 
Sir  Davie — Sir  Davie  !" 

"  Insult  you  1"  retorted  the  little  man. 
"  No,  by  Jupiter,  allow  me  but  the  hap- 
piness of  acknowledging  myself  your 
protector  and  defender  ;  I  will  instantly 
post  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  to 
convince  you  how  devoted  I  am  to  your 
transcendent  person." 

"  Alas !"  said  the  lady,  in  a  tremulous 
voice.  "  Alas  !  alas !  we  frail,  tender  fe- 
males do,  indeed,  stand  in  need  o'  pro- 
tectors ;  and  gif  I  thought  I  could  sub- 
due a'  my  sorrow  for  the  loss  o'  puir  Sir 
Davie,  I  might,  perhaps,  consent  to  your 
request." 

*'  Angels,  catch  the  sound  !'*  cried  the 
little  man,  springing  from  the  ground ; 
and  by  a  dexterous  movement,  fastening 
his  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  tender 
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Lady  Durable,  where  he  hung  suspended 
between  heaven  and  earth,  while  she 
thus  endeavoured  to  suppress  liis  pre- 
sumption :  — 

*'  Pray,  sir, — consider,  sir, — I  entreat, 
sir!" — But  findinfy  she  was  not  obeved 
she  said,  in  an  imperative  voice,   *'•  Gin 
ye  dinna  quit  your  baud,  I  discard  ye  for 
ever." 

Down  dropped  the  domino  at  lier  feet, 
like  poor  Sir  Topaz,  when  the  spell  was 
up  ;  and  though 

*'  His  seely  back  no  bunch  has  got', 
yet  the  burthen  of  her  displeasure  sunk 
him  to  the  earth,  where  he  lay  prostrate 
for  some  time. 

Lady  Durable  turned  from  him,  but 
he  caught  hold  of  her  robe,  and  in  ac- 
cents of  distress  implored  her  mercy. 
Every  ear  that  heard  him  readily  lent  its 
powers  to  convey  those  moving  suppli- 
cations to  the  heart,  and  how  then  could 
so  weak,  so  frail  a  creature  resist  his  im- 
portunities ? 
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Lady  Durable  stretched  out  her  hand, 
which  the  Httle  domino  clasped  in  his 
little  hand,  and  was  instantly  transplanted 
from  the  despair  of  Tartarus  to  the 
bright  certainty  of  Elysium.  Lady  Dura- 
ble complained  of  being  fatigued,  and 
a  number  of  gentlemen  hastened  for 
chairs.  When  the  flutter  of  her  spirits 
was  a  little  composed,  she  addressed  the 
domino. — 

"  I  hope,"  said  the  lady,  "  the  gentle- 
man winna  tak  it  amiss,  gin  I  spier  his 
name  ?'' 

''Amiss!  no;  my  name — O  most  cer- 
tainly !  I  am  called  Lord  Hurlothrumbo  ; 
my  family  's  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
England.  My  ancestors  were  of  Saxon 
origin,  and  were  among  the  followers  of 
Hengist;  and  the  estate  which  I  hold  was 
conferred  upon  Lord  Hurlothrumbo  the 
gigantic,  and  has  continued  in  the  family 
in  regular  succession  from  father  to  son 
ever  since  those  times.  He  was  called 
Hurlothrumbo    the   gigantic,    from    his 
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enormous  frame  ;  twenty  men  could  not 
have  bent  his  bow.  Indeed,  till  I  was 
born,  the  Hurlothrumbos  were  remark- 
able for  their  amazing  size  and  power  of 
strength.  My  great,  great,  great  grand- 
mother was  six  feet  high,  without  hat  or 
shoe  ;  and  my  grandmother  was  known 
in  the  family  as  Margaret  Hurlothrumbo 
the  fat.  She  was,  I  have  heard  my  fa- 
ther say,  a  stupendous  fine  woman.  But, 
alas!  when  I  contemplate  your  ladyship's 
majestic  form,  these,  my  relations,  sink 
into  pigmies." 

"  A  braw  genealogical  tree,  my  cer- 
ties !  and  my  ain  family  are  nae  ahint 
your  lordship's  for  antiquity,  and  for 
bodily  qualifications,  they'll  nae  yield 
ony  ither  family  o'  the  Heelands :  ye 
sail  see  wi*  your  ain  een/'  continued 
Lady  Durable,  pulling  from  her  pocket  a 
parchment  whereon  was  depicted  a  sin- 
gularly drawn  genealogical  tree.  "  I 
ken  muckle  weel  ye  ne'er  saw  a  tree 
o'  this  descrintion  before," 
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It  was,  indeed,  a  most  unique  speci- 
men of  her  ladyship's  taste  ;  for  instead 
of  the  circles,  which  in  such  cases  con- 
tain the  names  of  the  different  persons, 
they  were  represented  by  a  motley  group 
of  lions'  heads  and  red  roses,  violets  and 
sheep's  heads  rose-buds  and  lions'  cubs, 
wolves'  heads,  and  nightingales,  white 
roses,  &c.  ''  Perhaps,"  said  her  ladyship, 
''  ye  canna  guess  what  a'  these  devices 
mean,  and  I  maun  tell  ye :  they  are  em- 
blematical o'  the  different  dispositions  o' 
my  progenitors.  For  instance,  the  lion's 
head  signifies,  that  Mac  More  obtained 
the  name  of  the  courageous.  That  night- 
ingale implies,  that  Sarah  Dorothea  Re- 
becca Mac  More  was  a  celebrated  song- 
stress, and,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  that 
the  sheep's  head  stands  strongly  indi- 
cative o'  the  timidity  o*  my  great,  great 
uncle,  Archie  Mac  More.  That  wolf's 
head  is  attached  to  the  name  of  Davie 
Mac  More,  who  was  celebrated  for  his 
skill  and  courage  in  a  foray.  But  I  need 
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nae  explain  any  maire ;  your  ain  sense 
will  soon  point  out  to  ye,  that  the  family 
of  the  Mac  Mores  had  acquired  monie 
surnames  from  their  different  mental  and 
bodily  qualifications." 

At  this  moment  '*  the  knight  of  the 
rueful  countenance,"  armed  cap-a-pi^, 
and  accompanied  by  Sancho  Panza,  his 
squire,  approached  Lady  Durable,  and 
bowing  gracefully,  interrupted  her  thus  : 
"Noble  lady,  dignified  queen  of  beauty, 
and  universal  princess  of  politeness,  why 
dost  thou  mention  the  bravery,  the 
beauty,  the  wealth,  the  splendor  of  thine 
ancestors  ?  Such  transcendent  charms  as 
thine  w^ould  ennoble  the  lowest  ranks, 
and  would  confer  honour  on  an  imperial 
diadem!  to  thee  I  devote  myself.'' 

''  Softly,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,'' 
said  the  little  man  in  the  domino.  '*  Where 
my  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  reigns, 
no  other  beauty  deserves  applause, 
much  as  Lrdy  Durable  eclipses  in 

*  The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,' 
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all  peerless  dames  thine  errant  eyes  have 
seen." 

The  renowned  knight's  loquacious 
squire  could  not  resist  this  opportunity 
of  saying  something;  and  before  Don 
Quixote  could  reply,  Sancho  had  placed 
himself  in  front  of  Lady  Durable. 
"  It  cannot  be  denied,  but  must  always 
be  affirmed,"  said  he,  ''  that  my  lady 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful ;  but  the  hare  starts  where  she  is 
least  expected  :  for  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  the  power  called  nature  is  like  a 
potter,  who,  if  she  can  make  one  beau- 
tiful vessel,  can  make  twenty,  ay,  and  a 
hundred.  This  I  observe,  because,  in 
good  faith,  my  Lady  Durable  comes  not 
a  whit  behind  my  lady  mistress  Dulcinea 
del  Toboso." 

'*  Peace,  babbler,"  said  Don  Quixote. 

*'  I  pray  ye,  sir  knight,"  interrupted 
Lady  Durable,  "  gie  your  squire  a  wee 
bit  time  to  gang  on,  and  thol  wi'  the 
puir  bodie.      Honest  Sancho,"  she  con- 
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tinued,  "  how  comes  it  that  ye  ha'  na* 
got  the  government  your  maister  pro- 
mised ye  ?" 

''  The  government,"  repHed  Sancho, 
**  is  not  yet  found.  But  it  wreaks  me 
but  little  ',  and  if  I  never  get  it,  it  may 
turn  out  to  the  ease  of  my  conscience, 
for  maugre  the  madness  which  tempts 
me  to  follow  a  mad  master,  I  under- 
stand the  proverb  which  says,  the  pis- 
mire found  wings  to  her  sorrow ;  and 
mayhap  Sancho  the  squire  may  get  sooner 
to  heaven  than  Sancho  the  governor  : 
there's  as  good  bread  baked  here  as  in 
France,  and  by  night  all  cats  are  grey  5 

And  sine  the  man  his  lot  may  rue, 
Who  has  not  broke  his  fast  by  two. 

**  Four  yards  of  coarse  Cuenca  stuff  is 
warmer  than  as  much  fine  Segovia  serge  : 
it  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters.  Where- 
fore, I  say,  if  I  never  get  the  govern- 
ment, though  a  fool  in  many  respects, 
yet  in  this  I  will  show  wisdom,  by  not 
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breaking   my   heart  at   the    disappoint- 


ment." 


"  I  prithee  hold  thy  peace,  friend 
Sancho,"  said  the  little  domino:  ''the 
Lady  Durable  and  I  have  affairs  to  settle 
of  the  utmost  importance." 

"  True/'  replied  the  lady,  '*and  there- 
fore, guid  Sancho,  thol  us  to  proceed." 
'*  I  will  be  dumb,"  replied  Sancho ; 
"  for,  as  my  master  says,  nothing  is  so 
reasonable  and  cheap  as  good  manners." 
"  To-day  for  thee,  and  to-morrow  for 
me,"  he  continued,  forgetting  his  late 
promise.  ''  As  to  your  encounters  of 
business,  proceed  ;  for  he  that  falls  to-day 
may  rise  to-morrow.  Rome  was  not 
built  in  one  day,  I  know." 

How  long  Sancho  would  have  pro- 
ceeded in  his  parable  of  proverbs  we 
know  not;  but  his  master  turned  round 
fiercely,  and  bade  him  hold  his  peace, 
and  the  Lady  Durable  went  on  thus: 
"  I  hae  a  few  propositions  to  mak,  to  the 
whilk  I  propine  ye'U  nae  think  it  a  fash 
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to  object."  The  little  domino  bowed. 
"  I  mean  as  to  fortune."  He  bowed 
again.  ''  I  expect,  sir,  that  the  hale  o* 
my  bit  penny  sillar  sail  be  settled  on 
mysel  j  that  the  heritable  gears  all  gang 
to  our  auldest  son,  as  a  matter  o'  course  ; 
and  that  the  ither  bairns  share  the  laive 
amang  them." 

A  long  altercation  now  ensued;  the 
gentleman  arguing  and  protesting 
against  this  innovation  of  nature's  rights, 
which,  he  said,  "  was  the  barbarous  re- 
mains of  the  old  Roman  law.  Now  in 
Wales  it  is  quite  ditferent ;  all  the  chil- 
dren there  share  alike." 

**  True,"  replied  Lady  Durable,  '*  but 
I  hae  nae  wish  to  compromise  the  ho- 
nour o'  a'  my  posterity  ;  nor  should  I 
suppoj-o  your  ain  sel  would  wish  that  the 
renowned  name  o'  the  Hurlothrumbos 
should  be,  at  some  future  time,  stuck 
o'er  an  oyster  shop,  or  some  sic  sort  o' 
pig-sty  shop.  Na,  sir,  I  wiil  hae  a  head 
to  my  family,  wha  11  be    able  to  main- 
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tain  its  dignity.  Na,  na,  sir,  Pll  ne'er  con- 
sent  that  the  auldest  o'  my  family  should 
rank  wi'  the  youngest.  Ye  hae  your 
answer,  sir,  now,  gin  that  be  your  reso- 
lution." 

The  gentleman  was  inexorable,  and 
Lady  Durable  continued  to  give  expres- 
sion to  her  heart.  **  I  kenn'd  weel, 
muckle  weel  kenn'd  I,  the  southerns 
cared  mair  for  the  bluid  o'  their  horses 
than  that  o'  their  kith  and  kin;  but  it's 
nae  sae  i'  th'  north.  Gin  ye  v/inna  con- 
sent to  mak  your  auldest  son  the  auld 
son,  I'se  hae  nae  mair  to  say  to  ye ;  ye 
hae  your  answer,  doited  bodie,  gang 
your  gait."  The  little  man  shook  his 
head.  '*  A  wee),  weel,'*  continued  the 
lady,  *'  better  a  widow  wi'  my  ain  will, 
than  be  buckled  to  sae  thrawn  a  bit 
naefu'  o'  a  man  as  you,  ye  gothic  carl. 
O  Sir  Davie,  Sir  Davie  !" 

Whereupon  Don  Quixote,  brandishing 
his  lance,  vociferated,  "  A  vaunt,  thou 
pigmy  sprite !  avaunt,  nor  dare  intrude 
thy  diminutive  form  into  the  presence  of 
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this  beauteous  lacly. — Dost  hear,  intruder? 
Begone !" 

The   little   man   aj)peared  inclined  to 
keep   his  ground,  notwithstanding  Don 
Quixote's  menaces ;   when  Sancho,  in  a 
friendly   voice,    hinted    to   the    domino, 
*'  that  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  contend 
with  his  master,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
renowned   knights  that  ever  lived;  and 
who  would  shortly  become   emperor  or 
monarch,  and  would,  therefore,  possess 
power  to  punish,  being  both  accuser  and 
judge.     Comply  with  his  request,    good 
sir,"    continued    Sancho    Panza,     *'  for 
should  my  Lady  Durable  prove  unkind 
as  the  Lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  the 
valiant  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  may 
perhaps  confer  upon  you  one  of  the  maids 
of  honour  of  his  future  spouse,  as  a  bride, 
having  promised  me  as  much  :  and  withal 
an  easy  matter    to   him,   who  has  con- 
quered innumerable  heroes,  and  achieved 
such  wonderful  adventures." 

"Alas!    Sancho,"  said  the    lady,  ''I 
believe  I  must  throw^  myself  upon    the 
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protection  of  thy  master ;  for  who  but 
the  renowned  Don  Quixote  would  be 
able  to  protect  me  from  the  machinations 
of  the  crafty  and  designing. — Oh !  Sir 
Davie,  Sir  Davie,  I  deserve  this  pu- 
nishment for  haying  for  one  instant 
swerved  in  my  allegiance  to  your  me- 
mory.— Oh  1  Sir  Davie  !  Sir  Davie !  that 
I  could  now  clasp  you  in  these  arms,  and 
find  refuge  in  them  frae  the  turmoils  and 
the  cares  o'  this  wily  w^arld. — Oh  !  Sir  Da- 
vie !  Sir  Davie  !— " 

**  Lady  Durable !"  exclaimed  a  hol- 
low voice — every  one  started.  "  Lady 
Durable!"  it  repeated — Lady  Durable 
screamed,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Oh !  I  ken  weel  that  voice.'* 

At  this  moment  a  tall  thin  figure, 
dressed  in  a  complete  white  suit,  cut 
after  the  fashion  of  the  same  time  that 
her  ladyship's  characterised,  entered  the 
room ;  and  with  majestic  strides  stalked 
towards  the  trembling  Lady  Durable — 
every  mask  making  way  for  it. 

**  Fear  nought !"  said  the  knight  of  the 
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rueful  countenance— **  fear  nought: — we 
will  soon  see  how  far  the  presumption 
of  this  magician  will  carry  him." 

Sancho  slunk  behind  his  master,  and 
peeped  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other. 

''  I  come,"  cried  the  white  man,  "  to 
gratify  your  wishes ;  I  come  to  clasp  you 
in  my  arms.  Lady  Durable,  and  free  you 
from  the  cares  and  turmoils  of  tliis  de- 
ceitful world." 

Lady  Durable  fell  on  her  knees,  and 
clasping  her  hands,  began  to  weep  most 
bitterly.  The  scene  now  became  beyond 
all  description  ridiculous. — No  entreaties 
of  the  lady  could  prevail : — Sir  David  was 
inexorable.  He  bade  her  rise  and  follow 
him. 

**  Where  ?"  she  exclaimed,  *'  wliere 
Mould  you  tak  me?  Leave  me,'*  sh.e 
continued — *'  leave  me  to  the  protection 
o*  folks  made  o*  flesh  and  bluid — Oh  ! 
thou  unearthly  substance — baud  awa,  baud 
awa — thy  touch  is  like  the  hand  o'  death 
on  my  frame — baud  awa  !*' 
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"  Impossible!'*  replied  Sir  David;  "and 
if  you  still  resist  my  mandate,  I  must  use 
force." — He  accordingly  called  in  a  loud 
voice, 

<*^  Black  spirits  and  white, 
Ked  spirits  and  grey, 
Approach  at  my  command. 
And  bear  the  sylph  away !" 

Four  masks  immediately  entered,  dressed* 
the  one  in  black,  another  in  white,  a 
third  in  red,  and  a  fourth  in  grey.  They 
advanced  to  Lady  Durable  in  a  slow  and 
solemn  pace,  and  two  taking  hold  of  her 
right  arm,  two  of  her  left,  they  were  be- 
ginning to  exercise  a  certain  degree  of 
muscular  force  we  allow  not  to  superna- 
tural agents,  though  we  fancy  them  pos" 
sessed  of  strength  above  all  that  is  phy" 
sically  human  ;  when  Don  Quixote,  start- 
ing from  his  quiescent  posture,  couched 
his  lance  to  the  terror  of  beholders,  and 
exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Avaunt, 
malignant  enchantress  !  avaunt,  ye  wizard 
crew!  for  I  am  Don  Quixote  de  la  Man- 
cha,  against  whom  your  whole  power  and 
malice  shall  not  avail !" 
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The  ghost,  Sir  David,  uttered  a  la- 
mentable groan — Lady  Durable  continued 
to  scream  piteously,  and  Sancho,  with 
open  mouth,  watched  the  dispersion  of 
the  spirits  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  ; 
and  as  the  figure  in  the  white  dimity  suit 
was  the  last,  Lady  Durable,  in  an  ecstacy 
of  joy,  cried  out,  *'  The  deil  tak  the 
hindmost !" 

Don  Quixote  having  dismissed  the  in- 
truder and  his  associates,  now  returned, 
and  stalking  proudly  up  to  the  Lady 
Durable,  "  Peerless  lady,"  he  exclaimed, 
**  allow  me  the  happiness  of  accompany- 
ing you  to  your  own  home,  lest  that  ma- 
lignant enchanter  and  his  vicious  crew 
should  again  intrude  upon  your  peace." 
Saying  this,  he  offered  Lady  Durable  his 
arm,  which  she  graciously  accepted,  and, 
followed  by  Sancho,  they  quitted  the 
room  ;  the  squire  repeating  as  he  went 
along,  with  his  hands  in  his  breeches 
pockets, 

*^  Let  no  man  presume  to  think, 
Of  this  cup  I  will  not  drink  ; 
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For  where  the  Hitch  we  hoped  to  find 
Not  even  a  hook  is  left  behind  : 
Heaven  knows  how  well  it  is  to  grant 
What  every  one  pretends  to  want." 

"  Alack  !  and  a  well-a-day !  how  unex- 
pected are  the  accidents,  which,  at  every 
turn,  befal  those  who  live  in  this  mutable 
world !  We  are  here  to-day,  and  gone 
to-morrow ;  and  he  who  is  born  to  be 
hanged  for  theft,  will  never  be  hanged 
for  debt."  And  with  this  vile  rhodomon- 
tade  of  proverbs  did  Sancho  amuse  him- 
self on  his  exit  from  Lady  Violet's  draw- 
ing-rooms— amidst  the  merriment  of  the 
surrounding  company. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Then  must  you  speak 
Of  one,  tliat  lov'd  not  wisely,  but  too  well ; 
Of  one,  not  easily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 

PerplexM  in  the  extreme. 

Of' one  whose  subdu'd  eyes, 


Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood, 

Dropt  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 

Their  medicinal  gum. 

Othello. 

No  one  could  asvcertain  who  these 
amusing  characters  were,  and  Isabella 
w^as  laughing  and  enjoying  the  w'hole  of 
the  scene  excessively,  when  she  was 
accosted  by  the  tall  figure  of  a  necro- 
mancer, whom  she  had  observed,  during 
the  scene  just  described,  as  wholly  de- 
moted to  Lady  Violet.  As  he  appeared 
to  be  directing  his  steps  tov.'ards  her,  she 
endeavoured  to  avoid  him ;  but  he  ad- 
vanced rapidly,  and  addressed  her  thus, 
in  a  hollow  under  tone  ot^ voice: — 
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''  Fair  lady,  flee  me  not ;  I  am  master 
of  the  cabalistic  art,  and  I  would  fain 
declare  thy  destiny." 

"  You  do  but  lose  your  pains,  most 
learned  Faustus,"  replied  Isabelhi  ;  "  I 
know  my  fiite." 

"  You  know  it  not,"  lie  quickly  re- 
plied. "  Listen  !'*  He  made  several 
concentric  circles  and  magic  characters 
before  her,  during  which  a  group  of 
spectators  had  assembled  round  Isabella 
and  the  conjuror,  each  eagerly  attentive 
to  hear  his  prophecy.  The  novelty  of 
this  night's  business  had  made  such  an  ' 
effect  upon  Isabella's  imagination,  that  the 
expression  of  her  countenance  partook 
rather  of  ciu'iosity  than  surprise ;  a  cir- 
cumstance that  may  very  well  be  ac- 
counted for,  considering  that  the  latter  is 
sister  to  wonder,  the  offspring  of  igno- 
rance;  while  the  former  invariably  dis- 
plays itself  as  the  concomitant  of  know- 
ledge.    With  this  expression  of  look  she 
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seemed  to  listen,  while  the  necromancer 
said — 

*'  Ere  thrice  yon  moon  shall  fill  her  horn, 
"  Ere  Phcebus  thrice  shall  gild  the  morn, 
'*  A  stranger  from  a  foreign  land 
**  Shall  spurn,  not  press,  thy  yielding  hand." 

'*  Pray,  Mr.  Astrologer,"  said  an  airy 
shepherdess,  interrupting  him,  '^  can  you 
tell  me  who  stole  my  pet  lamb  ?" 

"  A  pet  lamb  !"  ejaculated  the  astro- 
loger, with  an  impatient  tone.  "  Your 
heart,  lady,  you  mean.  Look  not  here 
for  lambs,  neither  for  hearts ;  wolves,  in- 
'  deed,  you  may  find  at  every  turn.  But," 
continued  he,  turning  to  Isabella,  "  my 
power  of  magic  is  confined  ;  I  can  but 
glance  at  the  destiny  of  one  mortal  in 
the  same  hour.  Having  begun  my  con- 
jurations here,  here  they  must  terminate." 

As  he  said  this,  he  made  several  ex- 
traordinary flourishes  with  his  wand,  from 
which  the  fair  shepherdess  and  other 
masks  retreated. 

'*  I,  like  Hecate,"  said  he,  ''  can  look 
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into  the  grain  of  time,  and  see  which 
seed  will  grow.  Alas  !  lady,  the  tree  on 
which  thy  fate  depends  is  withering  ;  the 
leaves  which  bloomed  with  hope's  bright 
tints  now  quickly  fade  to  those  of  an 
autumnal  hue ;  their  vernal  gloss  shall 
ne'er  attain  rich  summer's  ardent  dies; 
but,  like  the  pale  primrose,  nipped  by 
tlie  unkindly  frost,  shall  die,  ere  we  can 
say  they  bloomed.'* 

Isabella,  riveted  to  the  spot,  gazed 
with  increased  curiosity,  and  listened 
with  that  degree  of  attention  v/hich  the 
unsuspicious  child  lends  to  tales  told  by 
the  tongue  of  age,  though  it  knoweth 
beforehand  that  the  narrator  speaks  but 
for  its  amusement  in  the  hour  of  pastime  ; 
yet  did  the  lovely  and  intelligent  Isa- 
bella listen  to  the  necromancer,  as  if  her 
fate  depended  on  his  conjurations,  and 
every  step  in  her  future  life  must  be 
trodden  under  the  enchantment  of  his 
resistless  spells. 

'*  Lady,  you  look  amazed,"  he  conti- 
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nued.     "  Mark  !  What  does  he  deserve 
who  doubts  tlic  licart  that  loves  him?" 

Isabella  ^voidd  have  quitted  her  situ- 
ation, ])ut  the  necromancer  contrived  to 
prevent  her  intentions  for  some  time. 

"  Why  would  you  flee  my  warning 
voice  ?"  he  continued.  *'  Ah  !  fair  lady, 
thy  sun  of  glory  sets;  the  hour  ap- 
proaches— the  most  eventful  of  thy  life  ! 
Hark !  the  clock  strikes  eleven ;  ere 
those  jocund  sounds  again  shall  meet 
thine  car,  thou'lt  need  no  prophet  to 
foretell  thy  destiny.  From  my  soul,  I 
pity  thee!"  And  saying  this,  the  astro- 
loger left  her. 

But  ere  she  had  power  to  move,  a  do- 
mino approached  her. 

'  *'  Permit  me,  fair  lady,  the  honour  of 
a  few  moments  converse  with  you,'*  said 
the  mask. 

Isabella  made  some  sort  of  a  reply,  but 
she  knew  not  what  its  import  carried. 

'*  You  seem  disturbed,"  said  the  mask. 
"  Has  yon  astrologer  the  power  to  move 
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you  thus? — Yon  blind  pretender  to  that 
proud  sophistry  which  links  the  momen- 
tary existence  of  mortals  with  the  eternal 
laws  of  fat  distant  suns  and  worlds  ? 
Spirits  such  as  thine  should  hold  no  fel- 
lowship but  with  their  peers.  Avoid 
yon  mask  as  thou  wouldst  the  basilisk — 
yet  fear  not — 

**  Sweet  innocence,  thou  stranger  to  offence 
**  And  inward  storm!——*' 

"  Be  sure  he  shall  not  harm  thee. 
'Tis  true,  that  he,  who  could  and  should 
have  shielded  thee  from  insolence  and 
ill,  is  far  away ;  but  still  thou  art  not 
destitute  :  there  is  a  mortal,  whose  watch- 
ful eye  will  guard  thee  with  a  brother's 
love ;  and,  w4th  a  brother's  arm,  he  will 
protect  thee  from  the  arts  of  yon  base 
astrologer.     Would  to  heaven  ! — " 

The  mask's  voice  trembled  ;  and  Isa- 
bella, who  had  been  somewhat  astonished 
at  this  familiar,  yet  kindly  spoken  speech, 
rose  from  her  chair  j  and,  in  considerable 
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agitation,  left  the  room.     After  an  ab- 
sence of  some  little  time,  the  novelty  of 
the  diverting  scene  she  had  witnessed, 
and  in  which  she  had  not  escaped  annoy- 
ance, appeared  still  peculiarly  attractive, 
through  the  adventitious  colouring  which 
her    imagination    had    given    it,    even 
though  its  transient  qualities  had  begun 
to  decay  from  ^the  first  moment  of  its 
existence;  and  she  therefore  felt  anxious 
to  rejoin  the  company.    But,  in  order  to 
participate   in    the    amusement    of  the 
masquerade,  without  being  again  subject 
to  the  insults  of  shepherdesses,  or  the  be- 
witching dialogue  of  a  necromancer,  she 
procured  a  mask  and  domino  from  Mrs. 
Perkins,  and  again  ventured  among  the 
motley  crew.     As  slie  entered  the  room, 
she  was  met  by  a  pilgrim,  who  had  been 
apparently  much  amused  by  a  couple  of 
"highland  laddies,"  and  their  "  lassies," 
who  were  footing  it  away  in  grand  style 
in  a  four-some  reel. 

"  Fair   lady,"    said    the   pilgrim,   ad- 
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dressing  Isabella  in  an  under  tone,  and 
in  a  squeaking  voice  ;  *'  as  my  heart  re-, 
joiced  at  the  shrine  ofourLadyofLoretto, 
so  does  it  now  bound  with  joy  at  sight  of 
thee !" 

*'  Holy  pilgrim,"  replied  Isabella, 
'*  stay  me  not.  My  mask  deceives  thee — 
it  is  not  me  vou  seek — I  am  a  slranf^er 
here*  With  your  sufferance,  pious  hermit, 
I  would  pass.'* 

"  No,  lady,  stay,"  resumed  the  pilgrim, 
as  he  seized  her  hand  ;  "  'tis  thee  I  seek. 
Think'st  thou  such  light  and  wanton  toys 
as  those,"  continued  he,  pointing  to  a 
group  of  fashionable  ladies,  "  have  power 
to  charm  a  heart  like  mine  ?" 

**  A  pilgrim,"  said  Isabella,  "and  talk 
of  love  !  Remove  the  scallop  from  your 
hat,  and  mount  a  Cupid  there,  ere  you 
presume  to  tread  the  groves  of  Lesbos." 

The  pilgrim  still  detained  her  hand, 
which  she  endeavoured  to  disengage  from 
his  grasp.  Something  like  fear  passed 
across  her  breast,  as  he  thus,  in  an  under 
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tone,  resumed  his  flaming  and  bombastic 
speech. 

"  Pilgrims  have  hearts,  lady,  warm 
and  glowing ;  else  what  could  induce 
them  to  scale  the  Alps, — to  brave  the 
stormy  Apennines, — to  traverse  o'er  the 
desert  plain  with  weary  foot,  nor  dread 
the  craggiest  hills'  rough  front,  nor 
foamy  billows ;  and,  for  what  ?  To  pay 
their  adorations  to  a  piece  of  stone ! 
And  thinkest  thou,  lady,  tliat  love — all 
powerful  love — ne'er  touched  a  pilgrim's 
heart  ?  You  little  know  of  ancient  lore, 
to  fancy  this.  Ah,  lady  !  accept  the  ar- 
dent vows  of  one  of  Love's  most  wretched 
votaries  !'* 

"  Sir!"  replied  Isabella,  ''  I  beg  you 
will  release  my  hand,  and  allow  me  to 
depart :  your  detaining  me  thus  becomes 
intrusive,  I  had  almost  said  ungentle- 
manly." 

*'  Thou  only  hast  the  power,'*  conti- 
nued the  mask,  "  to  kindle  in  my  soul 
the  bright  sparkling  flame  of  love." 
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Lady  Violet,  in  company  with  Lady 
Susan,  approached  Isabella  and  the  pil- 
grim at  this  moment :  they  were  in  deep 
conversation. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  such  insolence, 
mamma?  Miss  Tinto  assured  me  she 
passed  by  them  like  a  tragedy  queen. 
She  must  apologize  to  them." 

"  She  must,  certainly,"  replied  Lady 
Violet.  "  Her  insolence  must  not  pass 
unnoticed.  I  shall  write  to  Lady  Annan  • 
dale  about  her.  I  cannot  think  when 
the  count  vanished  :  I  thought  I  saw  him 
a  short  time  ago." 

"  I  do  not  see  Miss  Templeton  either," 
replied  Lady  Susan,  as  these  ladies  passed 
the  masks  with  whom  'tis  now  our  part 
to  deal. 

'* There," said  thepilgrim5looking  after 
Lady  Violet  and  her  daughter  ;  "  there 
go  two  of  the  most  insipid  fair  spoken 
creatures  in  existence — yet  the  smoother 
the  stream  the  deeper  its  channel."  And, 
turning  his  head  most  contemptuously 
from  them,  he  smiled  sarcastically. 
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Isabella  endeavoured  to  release  her 
hand;  for  there  was  something  in  the  pil- 
grim's voice  that  thrilled  her  inmost  soul. 
But  fearful  of  attracting  observation,  she 
had  recourse  to  earnest  entreaties  rather 
than  violent  efforts  to  effect  her  purpose. 
The  mask  understood  all  this  perfectly, 
and  he  ingeniously  profited  by  it,  in  order 
to  detain  her. 

'*  Nay,  lady,"  he  resumed,  *'  we  part 
not  yet/' 

Lady  Jemima  Violet  passed  them,  ac- 
companied by  Lady  Mary  Annandale. 
'*  I  have  not/'  said  the  latter,  "  seen 
Miss  Templeton ;  I  hope  she  is  not 
masked — I  should  be  sorry  she  should 
become  one  of  the  motley  crew  T' 

*'  I  begin  to  think,"  replied  Lady  Je- 
mima, as  they  seated  themselves  close 
behind  Isabella  and  the  pilgrim  ;  "  I  begin 
to  think  she  is  not  proof  against  tempta- 
tion. Lady  Violet  is  not  quite  pleased 
with  her  conduct ;  and  I  have  heard  one 
or  two  things  lately  which  rather  astonish 
me." 
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The  pilgrim  watched  the  varying  hue, 
which  now  flushed,  now  faded,  on  the 
lower  part  of  Isabella's  face.  He  had 
remained  perfectly  silent  during  the  con- 
versation of  the  two  ladies ;  to  which  his 
fair  companion  listened  with  deepest  an- 
guish ;  and  he  still  held  her  hand,  which 
now  remained  listless,  in  his. 

"  Is  it  not  perfectly  incomprehen- 
sible," resumed  Lady  Mary,  "  that  any 
young  woman  should  subject  herself  to 
so  much  familiarity  as  a  mask  warrants  ? 
The  most  impertinent  speech  must  pass 
unresented  ;  nay,  it  even  sanctions  fa- 
miliarities, from  which  a  delicate  mind 
should,  in  other  circumstances,  shrink.'* 

Isabella  trembled  so  violently,  that  the 
pilgrim  offered  her  a  seat,  which  he 
placed  near  to  Lady  Mary.  Isabella, 
unknowing  what  she  did,  took  the  offered 
chair.  Lady  Mary  looked  at  her ;  and 
at  the  pilgrim,  who  with  a  familiar  air 
was  whispering  nonsense  in  her  senseless 
ear.  Lady  Jemima  rose,  and  offering  her 
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arm  to  Lady  Mary,  said  in  a  whisper, 
which  Isabella  overheard,  *'  There  now 
is  a  forward  miss  1"  Lady  Mary  dropped 
her  fan,  and  Isabella  mechanically  picked 
it  up,  and  presented  it  to  her  ladyship. 
'*  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  was  the  reply,  ac- 
companied by  a  formal  curtesy.  "  Tm 
very  sorry  I  have  disturbed  your  tete-d- 
tcter 

Isabella's  heart  died  within  her.  "  Let 
me  go,"  she  exclaimed,  "  for  Heaven's 
sake,  let  go  my  hand.'*   . 

"  Ah !  beloved  Isabella,  who  could  re- 
linquish such  a  hand,  when  once  he  held 
it  ?  Let  us  retire  to  the  other  room ;  we 
are  observed  here.  Do  you  not  know 
me  ?"  said  the  mask,  speaking  in  the  low 
tone  of  voice  of  Count  le  Grand. 

Had  a  fiend  from  the  infernal  regions 
started  up  before  Isabella,  she  could  not 
have  felt  more  terror.  Involuntarily  she 
exclaimed,  "  Count ;"  she  would  have 
concluded,  but  he  stopped  her  short. 
"You  know  not  what  you  do,''  he  said. 
*•'  Repeat  my  name,  and  you  are  undone. 
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You  must  not  leave  me  yet :  I  have 
that  to  say  v^hich  you  must  hear.  Lord 
Murray—*'  He  paused,  and  Isabella,  by 
a  sudden  movement,  disengaged  her 
hand  ;  but  unable  from  agitation  to  quit 
the  room,  she  again  sunk  into  a  chair  ; 
and  the  pilgrim  count,  placing  himself 
by  her  side,  continued  thus : 

"  See'st  thou  yon  tall  and  graceful 
figure  wrapped  in  a  friar's  cowl  ?  Look 
at  him  well.  Those  eyes  which  glare  de- 
fiance, and  now  they  scowl  contempt ; 
those  eyes  were  wont  to  wear  a  look 
more  soft,  more  gentle  when  they  gazed 
on  thee.  Canst  thou  not  recognise  that 
haughty  form?"  The  monk  advanced 
a  few  steps.  "  Dearest  Isabella,"  con- 
tinued the  count,  as  he  rose,  and  raised 
his  mask,  unperceived  by  all  but  her, 
and  displayed  a  countenance  in  which 
contending  feelings  strove  for  mastery — 
"  Dearest  Isabella,  yon  mask  is  hated, 
but  not  now  envied  Murray." 

lobelia  heard  no  more,  and  when  she 
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recovered,  she  found  herself  in  her  own 
apartment,  attended  by  Mrs.  Perkins. 
No  sooner  had  Isabella  fallen  than  the 
monk  rushed  forward  and  seized  the  pil- 
grim mask  by  the  throat,  shaking  him 
violently. 

''  Base  villain,'*  he  exclaimed,  '*  give 
me  back  my  love  pure  and  spotless  as  I 
left  her;  give  me  back  my  Isabella." 

The  pilgrim  made  but  little  resistance: 
his  whole  attention  seemed  to  be  di- 
rected to  concealment.  He  put  his  hand 
upon  his  mask,  pulled  the  hat  over  his 
face,  and  unresistingly  and  silently  sub- 
mitted to  the  manual  as  well  as  loqua- 
cious violence  of  the  monk,  who  again 
and  again  called  the  former  "  cow\irdly, 
dastardly  villain,  to  tamper  with  the  af- 
fections of  yon  fallen  llower.  Oh  !"  he 
continued,  "  that  I  could  annihilate  you ! 
No  power  on  earth,  no,  not  an  angel  from 
heaven  could  have  made  me  believe  this, 
had  I  not  seen  it,  heard  it.  Who  art 
thou  ?    traitor  1   Declare    thyself/* '  said 
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the  frantic  Murray,  shaking  the  pilgrim 
violently. 

By  this  time  the  room  was  a  scene  of 
confusion ;  one  part  of  the  company  stood 
amazed  at  the  conflict  between  the  monk 
and  the  pilgrim,  while  the  other  gathered 
round  Isabella.  Among  the  latter  were 
Lady  Violet  and  her  daughter,  Lady  Je- 
mima Violet,  and  Lady  Mary  Annan- 
dale.  When  Isabella's  mask  was  removed, 
the  sensations  of  the  spectators  were  in- 
describable. 

A  start,  which  was  almost  electric,  so 
general  was  it,  evinced  the  most  painful 
surprise,  as  her  pale  but  still  lovely  coun- 
tenance was  recognised  as  that  of  Isa- 
bella Templeton. 

*'  Miss  Templeton  masked !"  said 
Lady  Violet.  Lady  Susan  smiled  sarcas- 
tically. ''  I  always  said  she  was  a  hypo- 
crite.'* 

Her  two  best  friends  gazed  at  her  with 
looks  of  sorrowful  surprise  ;  and  the  buzz 
was  so  great,  that  the  pilgrim  invohmtarily 
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turned,  and  bis  indignation  was  sus- 
pended during  a  few  moments.  His  liold 
gradually  relaxed,  as  he  caught  sight  of 
the  fallen  Isabella ;  but  passion  again 
overcoming  him,  he  still  forcibly  grasped 
the  monk,  then  hurled  the  villain  from 
him,  and  burst  into  tears. 

The  pilgrim  showed  neither  anger  nor 
resentment  upon  this  occasion  ;^but  by  a 
Jiasty  flight  he  convinced  the  by-standers, 
that  whoever  he  was,  he  merited  the 
opprobrious  epithets  which  had  been 
so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
monk. 

The  monk,  in  the  mean  while,  ap- 
peared heedless  of  his  conspicuous  situa- 
tion, and  the  confusion  which  surrounded 
him  :  no  sooner,  however,  did  he  hear 
Lady  Violet  give  orders  that  Mrs.  Per- 
kins should  be  called,  and  that  Thompson 
should  also  attend  to  bear  Isabella  to  her 
apartment,  than  he  darted  forward,  and 
fiercely  putting  back  the  butler,  told 
him,  at  his  peril,  to  touch  herj  then  rais- 
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iiig  her  in  his  arms,  he  bade  Mrs.  Per- 
kins **  lead  on,"  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  present. 

*'  Oh,  sir,"  she  said,  "  I  have  heard 
what  a  piece  of  work  there  has  been;  but 
whoever  you  are,  believe  Miss  Temple - 
ton  to  be  an  angel. 

'*  Would  to  God!"  he  replied,  as  he 
placed  his  senseless  burthen  in  a  chair, 
"  would  to  God  you  could  prove  this  as- 
sertion !  but  did  I  not  see  and  hear — oh  ! 
it  is  impossible,  it  cannot  be;  she  is  false* 
falser  than  hell  !'*  he  muttered  between 
his  teeth.  "  Beauteous  wreck  of  all  my 
soul  held  dear,"  he  added,  as  the  big  tears 
rolled  from  beneath  his  mask  ;  "  never 
shall  those  eyes  open  to  peace  again." 

Isabella    sighed,    and    Mrs.    Perkins 
begged  the  gentleman  would  leave  them 
as  Miss  Templeton  gave  signs  of  return- 
ing animation. 

"Leave  her!"  said  Lord  Murray, 
haughtily,  Why  so  I  will.  Do  you  know 
who  I  am  ?'*  continued  he,  approaching 
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the  terrified  woman.  "  No,"  she  replied, 
**  I  do  not  know  you;  but  whoever  you 
are,  you  had  better  go,  indeed,  sir,  you 
had.    My  lady  will  think  it  so  odd." 

The  monk  again  approached  Isa- 
bella. ''  Ah !"  said  he,  his  voice  melting 
into  tones  of  tenderness, — and  then  Mrs. 
Perkins  fancied  she  had  heard  them  be- 
fore.— **It  is  impossible,  I  was  deceived; 
pardon,  dearest  Isabella,  pardon  my 
frantic  fears  !  Yet,  did  I  not  see  him  press 
her  hand,  hear  him  call  her  his  beloved 
Isabella  ?"  He  started.  *'  Wretch  that  I 
am  !  but  where  is  the  base  destroyer  of 
my  peace?  To  the  world's  end  I  will 
pursue  him."  Again  he  turned,  and 
gazed  upon  the  senseless  form  before 
him;  again  he  approached  her,  and, 
clasping  her  hand,  bedewed  it  with  his 
tears,  and  imprinted  upon  it  the  most 
passionate  kisses.  Then,  at  once,  recol- 
lecting himself,  he  exclaimed,  *'  Fool, 
fool,  that  1  am  !"  as  he  indignantly  let 
go  her  hand  :  **  why  what  a  fool  am  I  to 
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press  that  faithless  hand :  to  think  one 
moment  on  that  perjured  piece  of  lovely 
witchcraft.  Who  would  not  be  deceived  ? 
But  I  will  tear  thee  from  my  heart,'*  he 
continued,  as  he  turned  hastily  to  leave 
the  room,  his  eyes  still  fixed  upon  her, 
whom  he  vowed  never  to  think  upon 
more ;  and  in  this  frantic  mood  he 
rushed  down  stairs,  and  quitted  the  house 
without  discovery. 

Lord  and  Lady  Violet  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Lady  Jemima  Violet,  and  Lady 
Mary  Annandale,  being  at  length  left 
alone,  sat  in  judgment  on  the  now 
pitiable  Isabella.  It  was  well  for  her 
that  the  two  quizzes,  as  Lady  Susan 
always  called  her  aunt  and  Lady  Mary, 
were  present.  Lady  Susan  declared, 
*'  She  never  would  admit  Miss  Temple- 
ton  to  her  society  again,  after  the  scene 
of  the  evening.  It  is  really  quite  dis- 
tressing," added  her  ladyship  :  ''I  am 
sure  it  would  be  highly  indecorous  to 
allow  her  to  join  our  society  ;  indeed  I 
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should  almost  feel  inclined  to  send  her 
back  to  Wales  to-morrow  by  the  coach." 

Lady  Mary  was  disposed  to  hope  that 
Miss  Templeton  would  be  able  to  excul- 
pate herself  from  the  heaviest  charges 
against  her;  and  thought  they  should  not 
be  too  precipitate,  where  the  reputation 
of  one,  who  had  hitherto  conducted  her- 
self with  so  much  apparent  propriety, 
was  at  stake. 

Lord  Violet  was  of  her  ladyship's 
opinion. 

"  Your  ladyship  once  said,"  contiaued 
Lady  Mary,  addressing  Lady  Violet,"  you 
feared  she  was  not  what  she  seemed. 
May  I  ask  upon  what  circumstances 
you  founded  this  opinion  ?" 

*'  Oh,  certainly,"  replied  Lady  Violet : 
"  but,  perhaps,  my  reasons  may  not  ap- 
pear to  you  so  satisfactory  as  to  me. 
Count  le  Grand,  of  whom  I  have  the 
highest  opinion,  has  said,  he  thought 
Miss  Templeton  rather  forward ;  that 
she  had  more  than  once  obtruded  herself 
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upon  his  notice  ;  and  that  it  required 
but  little,  on  his  part,  to  persuade  her 
she  was  something  supernatural ;  that 
once,  when  we  were  out,  he  had  occa- 
sion to  call  in  Grosvenor-square,  and 
she  detained  him  some  time,  upon  one 
frivolous  pretext  and  another  5  and  that 
she  had  played  several  airs  to  him;  and 
really  upon  the  whole  he  might  have  been 
caught  in  the  various  snares  she  laid  for 
him,  had  he  been  a  novice  in  female 
character.  ' 

**  Count  le  Grand  is  a  stranger  to 
me,"  replied  Lady  Mary.  **  I  must  con- 
fess I  should  require  farther  proof  of  Isa- 
bella's guilt  than  any  accusation  of  his, 
which  might  originate  in  vanity.  While 
it  is  the  fashion  for  the  male  part  of  the 
community  to  imitate  his  taste  in  wdnes, 
in  horses,  and  even  in  dress,  he  may  well 
suppose  that  he  must  be  equally  irre- 
sistible to  the  weaker  sex.  This  asser- 
tion will  not  induce  me  to  relinquish  Isa- 
bella.    It  is  now,   however,  late.      To- 
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morrow  I  will  be  with  you  early  ;  the 
scene  of  this  evening  has  shaken  my  con- 
fidence in  her  a  little,  but  appearances 
are  deceitful.  I  must  have  p'o&/  before 
I  finally  cast  off  one  whom  I  have  hitherto 
so  highly  valued,  and  I  may  say  tenderly 
loved.  She  always  appeared  to  me  an 
extraordinary  creature,  and  I  am  un- 
willing to  suppose  that  such  superior 
mental  excellence  should  be  allied  to  so 
great  a  depravity  of  morals.*'  "  Poor 
thing,"  continued  her  ladyship,  as  the 
tear  of  sympathy  dimmed  her  eye,  **  I 
shall  sleep  but  ill  to-night :  but  good 
night,  Lady  Violet;  and  I  flatter  myself. 
Lady  Susan,  you  will  still  find  a  com- 
panion in  Isabella  Templeton  worthy  of 
that  title." 

Isabella  in  the  mean  while  was  by  Mrs. 
Perkins'  care  restored  to  animation,  and 
as  soon  as  she  became  sensible,  the  good 
woman  gave  her  some  laudanum,  without 
explaining  to  her  what  the  drops  were 
she  pressed  her  so  earnestly  to  take.  They 
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will  do  you  good,  ma'am  ;  and  let  me  as- 
sist you  now  to  retire  to  rest,  for  my  lady 
will  soon  want  me// 

Isabella  endeavoured  to  recall  her 
scattered  thoughts ;  but  the  events  her 
fancy  represented  were  so  confused,  she 
could  not  particularise  any  one  of  them. 
The  picture  represented  was  a  con- 
fused medley,  and  repetition  of  an  in- 
numerable collection  of  persons,  and 
things,  and  events,  resembling  the  bro- 
ken landscape  reflected  in  disturbed 
water. 

"  Merciful  Heaven  I"  she  exclaimed, 
pressing  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  '*  let 
me  not  lose  the  powers  of  discrimination. 
Tell  me,  Mrs.  Perkins,  what  has  hap- 
pened? It  was  not  real,"  she  added. 
*'  Oh,  tell  me,  quick,  while  I  have  power 
to  hear ;  tell  me  it  was  not  himself.  Oh, 
my  poor,  poor,  heart  1" 

"  Be  composed,  my  dear  young  lady," 
replied  Mrs.  Perkins,  and  let  me  beg 
you  will  go  to  bed — to-morrow  we  shall 
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be   better   able  to  talk  upon   this    sub- 
ject." 

"  Composed  !"  repeated  Isabella,  '*  with 
this  dreadful  uncertainty  suspended  over 
me.  I  shall  never  be  composed  again  !'' 
She  paused — **  If  indeed  my  suspicious 
fears  are  true,  I  may  be  soon  composed  ; 
but  the  cold  grave  will  be  my  resting- 
place." 

Her  tears  now  began  to  flow,  and  Mrs. 
Perkins  wept  with  her.  At  length  she 
became  sensible  to  the  effects  of  the  lauda- 
num; and  Mrs.  Perkins  had  the  happiness 
of  seeing  her  sink  into  sound  sleep  before 
she  left  the  room.  When  Lady  Violet 
was  also  in  bed,  the  kind  creature  re- 
turned to  her  post,  and  passed  the  few 
remaining  hours  of  the  night,  or  we  should 
rather  say  morning,  in  a  chair  by  the 
bedside  of  Isabella. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Isabella. — Dishonour  not  your  eye 
By  throwing  it  on  any  other  object. 
Till  you  have  heard  me  in  my  true  complaint, 
And  given  me  justice,  justice,  justice !  f 

MEASURE    FOR    MEASURE. 

When  Isabella  awoke  the  next  morn- 
ing, her  head  was  so  confused,  that  it  was 
a  length  of  time  ere  she  could  form  any- 
distinct  ideas.  "  I  am  very  ill,"  said  she 
to  Mrs.  Perkins  j  ''  I  fear  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  rise  for  breakfast. — Have  you  been 
long  here  ?*' 

"  I  have  been  here  all  night,"  replied 
the  affectionate  woman. — "  Will  you  par- 
don my  offering  you  a  word  of  advice> 
my  dear  young  lady?  You  must  rise,  and 
exert  yourself  to  the  utmost ;  for  unless 
you  can  face  your  enemies,  all  is  over. 
My  lady  and  her  daughter  are  bitterly 
incensed  against  you." 
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*'  Incensed  against  me!  for  what? — 
That  I  am  wretched  beyond  all  power  of 
language  to  describe  is  most  true,''  con- 
tinued Isabella,  with  a  deep  sigh  ;  "  but 
that  I  am  sure  cannot  affect  either  Lady 
Violet  or  Lady  Susan.  Oh,  that  I  could 
ascertain  one  point !  that  1  could  but  be 
sure  the  vision  of  last  night  was  but  a 
vision  !  But  my  thoughts  must  not  glance 
that  way.  Hark  !  the  clock  strikes — was 
it  twelve  ?"  she  added,  with  a  fearful 
shudder,  '*  The  last  time  I  heard  that 
clock  strike,  'twas  eleven  it  struck — Oh  ! 
my  heart !  Merciful  Heaven  !  what  will  be 
my  fate  ?" 

"  Do-not,  ma'am,  encourage  such  low 
spirits,*'  said  Mrs.  Perkins.  "  I  would 
wish  you  to  arm  yourself  with  fortitude — 
There's  my  lady's  bell,  I  declare. — Do 
take  some  lavender  drops,  and  let  me  go 
down  stairs  with  you — .Do  not  forsake 
yourself  to-day." 

Isabella  did  as  she  was  desired  ;  and 
rousincj  all  her  native  resolution,    she  de- 
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scended,  and  took  her  usual  seat  in  the 
breakfast-room. 

She  was  soon  followed  by  Lord  Violet, 
who  gave  her  his  usual  good  morrow ; 
but  appeared  as  if  his  thoughts  were  so 
engrossed  that  he  had  neither  inclination 
nor  usual  topic  of  conversation  at  com- 
mand. He  occasionally  glanced  at  her 
pallid  cheek  ;  and  at  length  his  kindly 
feelings  got  the  better  of  all  his  prejudices, 
and  he  said,  in  the  tone  of  solicitude,  *'  1 
fear  you  are  not  well,  Miss  Templeton." 

"  Not  very  well/'  she  replied,  with 
much  composure  :  '*  I  have,  my  lord,  that 
sickness  of  the  heart,  which  needs  thg 
cordial  of  a  friend  to  counteract  its  subtle 
effects — the  sight  of  Dr.  Neville,"  she 
added,  bursting  into  tears,  "  would  cure 
me  instantly." 

Lord  Violet  rose,  and  approached  her. 

**  My  dear  Miss  Templeton,'*  said  his 
lordship,  '*  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  I 
am  a  friend  of  equal  value  with  Dr.  Ne- 
ville ;    but   nevertheless,  such  as  I  am, 
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believe  me  sincere  in  saying  I  will  be  his 
deputy  to-day,  and  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  will  prove  myself  your  friend." 

Isabella  was  on  the  point  of  replying 
to  this  encouraging  speech,  when  the 
sudden  entrance  of  Lady  Violet  and  Lady 
Susan  prevented  her. 

"  I  ihought.  Miss  Templeton,''  said 
the  latter,  haughtily,  **  that  you  would  not 
have  joined   our   party   till   the   strange 

}ne  of  yesterday  had  been  explained." 

^iabclla  rose  to  leave  the  room. 

**  Stay,  Miss  Templeton,"  said  Lord 
Violet,  with  a  tone  he  was  not  used  to 
assume:  then  turning  towards  his  daugh- 
ter, he  continued  tiuis :  **  It  is  the  fashion 
of  England,  Susan,  aKvays  to  look  upon 
an  accused  person  innocent,  until  proved 
guilty.'' 

*'  Guilty  !"  repeated  Isabella,  *'  and  of 
>vhat  am  I  accused  ?" 

*'  Of  highly  indecorous  conduct,""  re- 
plied Lady  Violet ;  "  of  masking  yourself, 
in  order  to  carry  on  an  appointment  with 
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a  pilgrim  mask ;  of  permitting  this  mask 
to  address  you  in  the  most  familiar  way.'' 
Her  ladyship  was  interrupted — interrupt- 
ed too  by  what  may  seem  an  endless  repeti- 
tion, but  which,  in  fact,  is  as  common  in  the 
West-end  of  London  as  the  shaking  of 
leaves  in  a  forest  when  the  wind  blows — 
interrupted  by  a  loud  knock  at  the  door. 
"  'Tis  Lady  Mary  Annandale,"  said 
Lady  Susan,  exultingly.  **  Now,  Miss 
Templeton,  we  shall  see  how  you  y.'U 
exculpate  yourself "  ,..    ,j 

'*  Most  satisfactorily,  I  am  confident," 
replied  Lord  Violet.  "  Susan,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  remember  there  is  no  grace 
more  witching,  no  charm  more  powerful, 
no  virtue  more  consonant  with  woman's 
weakness  than  angel  charity.  Suspend 
your  judgment  till  your  friend  is  proved 
unworthy — and — " 

Lady  Mary's  entrance  prevented  the 
conclusion  of  his  lordship's  reproof  j  while 
Isabella,  overpowered  by  the  implied 
heavy  charges  it  excited,  remained  pale 
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and  motionless  as  her  kind  friend  ap- 
proached her,  and  seated  herself  by  her. 
*'  Compose  yourself,''  ray  dear  Isa- 
bella," said  her  ladyship,  "  and  prepare 
to  give  us  a  full  and  explicit  account  of 
the  events  of  yesternight.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  In  the  first  place,  my  dear, 
who  was  that  mask,  with  whom  you  were 
so  long,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  so  fami- 
liarly engaged  ?" 

Isabella  now  saw  she  would  indeed 
need  composure ;  and  with  that  sort  of  calm 
self  possession  which,  innocence  inspires, 
she  replied'*  Count  le  Grand." 

**  Count  le  Grand,'"  echoed  all  present. 

*'  That  is  a  direct  falsehood,  Miss 
Templeton,"  said  Lady  Violet,  colouring  : 
''  Count  le  Grand  left  our  house  early, 
in  the  habit  of  a  conjuror." 

''  Aconjurer !'*  repeated  Isabella. 

'*  Yes,"  resumed  her  ladyship,  "  and 
he  went  straight  from  hence  to  the  Du- 
chess of  Dashmore's,  wdiere  he  stayed  I 
imdcrstand  till  morniuix.    I  have  iust  had 
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a  note  from  the  dacliess,  in  which  she 
says,  her  masquerade  went  off  with  great 
^clat.  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  disturb- 
ance which  interrupted  our  festivity.  Her 
grace  says  that  one  of  her  best  characters 
was  a  necromancer,  who  proved  to  be 
Count  le  Grand.  Anxious  to  know  who 
this  inimitable  mask  was,  she  ordered 
one  of  her  servants  to  follow  liim  home, 
and  thus  ascertained  v/ho  it  was.  Thus 
you  see,  Miss  TempletoUjyouare  caught 
in  your  own  net.  There  is  her  grace's 
note  to  me.'* 

Isabella  waited  patiently  till  her  lady- 
ship had  concluded,  and  then,  turning  to 
Lady  Mary,  she  detailed  the  scene  be- 
tween herself  and  the  necromancer  ;  re- 
peated his  prophecy,  and  declared  that  his 
voice  was  so  disguised  that  she  did  not  re- 
cognise it,  as  all  he  spoke  was  in  an 
assumed  hollow  tone. 

As  she  proceeded,  her  voice  faltered, 
and  a  momentary  stupefaction  stole  over 
her  frame.  Lady  Mary  was  much  affected. 

L  2 
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'*  But  the  pilgrim !"  anxiously  inquired  her 
ladyship,  "  wlio  was  he  ?" 

The  recollection  of  her  interview  with 
the  pilgrim  brought  with  it  the  figure  of 
the  monk  to  Isabella's  mind,  and  she  re- 
mained motionless  and  silent. 

"  Dearest  Isabella/'  resumed  Lady 
Mary,  ''for  your  own  sake,  for  my  sake, 
explain  this  mystery:  who  was  the  pil- 
fijrim  mask  ?" 

"  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said 
before,"  replied  the  suffering  Isabella : 
"  it  was  Count  le  Grand :  this  is  the 
truth,  so  help  me  Heaven  1" 

A  servant  at  this  moment  announced 
Count  le  Grand,  and  Isabella  awaited  his 
entrance  with  a  look  of  despair.  He 
stopped  at  the  door,  as  if  halting  be- 
tween two  opinions,  not  knowing  whe- 
ther to  advance  or  recede :  he  would 
have  probably  retreated,  but  Lady  Mary 
beckoned  him  in. 

*'  Count  le  Grand,"  said  her  ladyship, 
''  will  vou  excuse  mv  askinc^  vou  one 
question  without  further  ceremony?" 
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The  count  bowed.  **  As  many  as  your 
ladyship  pleases,"  was  his  reply. 

'*  What  character  did  you  enact  last 
night  ?''  said  her  ladyship. 

*^  I  played  the  magician/'  was  his  re- 
ply, '*and  told  the  fortunes  of  several 
fair  dames,  but  betrayed  no  secrets.  I 
even  conjured  spirits  from  the  deep/' 

**  Indeed,"  replied  Lady  Mary  Annan- 
dale,  *'  and  where  did  you  terminate  your 
magical  illusions  ?" 

*'  At  the  mansion  of  her  grace  of 
Dashmore,'*  said  the  count,  with  the  ut- 
most effrontery. 

"  Did  you  not  assume  a  pilgrim's 
habit  ?"  inquired  Lady  Mary. 

''  A  pilgrim's  habit !  No,  there  is  little 
play  in  a  pilgrim's  character." 

*'  May  I  entreat  your  lordship  will  fa- 
vour me  with  a  few  minutes  conversation 
in  the  next  room  ?"  said  Lady  Mary, 
who  was  willing  to  spare  Isabella  all 
unnecessary  pain. 

Count  le  Grand  followed  her  ladyship, 
who,   with  considerable  anxiety,  asked 
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liim  "  if  he  had  not  assumed  the  pilgrim's 
dress,  in  order  to  avoid  discovery  ?'* 
Miss  Templeton,"  added  her  ladyship, 
"  affirms  tliat  }  on  detained  her  for  some 
time  as  a  pilgrim,  and,  pardon  me,  my 
lord,  but  I  have  never  yet  had  cause  to 
doubt  her  veracity." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  exclaimed  Count 
le  Grand,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  **I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  Miss  Templeton  for 
the  honour  she  intends  me  ;  but  I  am 
}iot  surprised  at  her  assertion  ;  it  agrees 
with  her  conduct  towards  me  upon 
many  other  occasions."  Lady  Mary 
looked  at  the  count  Vvith  surprise,  as, 
assuming  a  serious  air,  he  proceeded  thus : 

''  I  am  concerned,  much  concerned, 
that  your  ladyship  should  have  bestowed 
your  affection  upon  so  undeserving  a 
subject  as  la  belle  Templeton." 

"  Undeserving,  my  lord  !"  replied  Lady 
Mary,  offended  at  the  freedom  and  levity 
with  which  the  count  iiad  named  Lsa- 
bella,  "  you  must  pardon  me,  my  lord. 
I  shall  require  more  than  mere  assertion. 
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ere  I  lend  my  belief  to  any  verbal  de- 
nunciation of  Miss  Templeton's  unwor- 
thiness." 

Count  le  Grand  coloured.  **  Since 
your  ladyship  declares  you  do  not  intend 
to  give  credit  to  what  I  have  to  say,  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  make  any  further  ob- 
servation. I  shall,  therefore,  wish  your 
ladyship  a  good  morning." 

*•  Be  not  so  hasty,"  interrupted  Lady 
Mary,  *'  for  I  entreat  you  will  be  more 
explicit." 

Count  le  Grand  stopped,  and  placing 
himself  in  a  chair,  he,  with  many  breaks, 
began  the  following  Jesuitical  speech  : 

'*  Nobody  was  more  struck  with  the 
simplicity,  the  modesty,  the  dignity,  the 
sweetness  of  Miss  Templeton,  upon  her 
first  appearance,  than  myself, — hem! — 
but  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry  to  say,  that  I  have 
— hem  ! — been  long  undeceived,  and  am 
now  thoroughly  convinced  that  Miss  Tem- 
pleton is  by  no  means  what  she  appears 
to  be — heml — there  is  a  certain  something 
in  her  manner — "  Lady  Mary  grew  im- 
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patient.  *•  Facts,  Count  le  Grand,"  she 
said,  "  facts  only  can,  in  my  eyes,  crimi- 
nate Isabella." 

"  Pardon  me,  Lady  Mary ;  it  is  the  wish 
to  defer,  to  conceal,  I  should  say — to 
conceal  those  facts,  knowing  how  much 
they  will  pain  you,  which  makes  me 
prolong  my  story."  The  count  gave  this 
account  in  a  slow,  deliberate  tone,  ex- 
cept where  lie  pronounced  half  a  dozen 
words  together  without  pausing  between 
them  :  these  he  repeated  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  volubility. 

*'  Facts,  then,  you  shall  have,"  he  re- 
sumed, *'  and  facts  which  came  partly 
under  your  own  observation,  though  the 
partiality  you  have  for  Miss  Templeton — 
hem  !  made  them  pass  unnoticed,  or  at 
least  the  blame  fell,  I  have  every  reason 
now  to  suppose,  on  the  innocent." 

"  Pray,  my  lord,"  said  Lady  Mary, 
*'  be  less  prolix  :  1  am  anxious  this  un- 
pleasant affair  should  be  satisfactorily 
cleared  up,  and  I  am  all  impatience 
upon  the  subject.'' 
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''  Mais  oui,"  added  the  count,  '*  c'est 
une  affaire  de  la  plus  grand e  importance 
for  me  as  well  as  Miss  Temple  ton :  my 
honour  is  at  stake,  for  either  Miss  Teni- 
pleton  or  myself  must  have  spoken  a 
falsehood!"  The  count  rose,  shocked 
at  the  bare  imputation  of  falsehood  even 
from  his  own  lips. 

' '  Count  le  Grand,"  resumed  Lady 
Mary,  "  I  entreat"— 

''I  will  no  longer  hesitate  to  satisfy 
your  curiosity,"  said  the  count :  "  I  owe 
it  to  myself/'  He  then,  with  great  ra- 
pidity, asked  Lady  Mary  if  she  recol- 
lected Miss  Templeton's  evident  embar- 
rassment when  she  entered  the  drawing- 
room  at  Lady  Violet's,  the  morning  after 
Lady  Fillagree's  sassembly  ?  Lady  Mary 
did  recollect  it.  '^  On  that  evening," 
said  le  Grand,  *'  I  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  indisposition  at  Lady  Filla- 
gree's,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
party  and  return  home.  As  I  passed 
through  Grosvenor-square,  I  recollected 
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that  Lady  Violet  had  said  she  liad  finished 
reading  a  French  novel  I  had  lent  her, 
and  I  'thought  I  would  call  for  it,  as  it 
might  amuse  me  for  an  hour  or  two. 
But  to  the  point; — upon  my  entering  the 
drawing-room,  Miss  Templeton  arose, 
and  with  a  most  bewitching  smile  she 
asked  me  if  I  played  upon  the  harp.  I 
will  not  repeat  what  passed — 'twould  ap- 
pear frivolous  and  vain  on  my  part;— 
suffice  it  to  tell  you,  that  my  indisposi- 
tion was  forgotten,  and  that  I  j^assed  a 
couple  of  hours  most  agreeably  with  Miss 
Templeton.  I  should  conceive  the  re- 
collection of  this  t^te-a-tete  was  the 
cause  of  her  confusion  on  the  following 
morning." 

Lady  Mary  sighed,  but  made  no  an- 
swer. 

*'  Besides,'"  resumed  the  artful  count, 
*'  your  ladyship  mu^^t  suppose  I  am  quite 
a  novice  as  to  the  bicnseance  de  la  so- 
ciety, ifyou  could  sup})ose  I  should  ven- 
ture to  address  any  lady  with  the  fami- 
liar title  of  mo7i  amic,  unless  I  v.  cro  au- 
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thorised.     Lady  Mary,   you  must  have 
heard  me  thus  address  Isabella  ?" 

"  But  she  resented  it,"  was  Lady  Ma- 
ry's reply. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  count,  *'  that  may  be  ; 
your  ladyship  was  by,  and  I  was  im- 
prudent. She  meant  to  reprove  my  folly, 
my  forge tfuln'ess,  but  she  knew  her 
heart."  Here  he  paused  ;  he  saw  by 
Lady  Mary's  looks,  that  suspicions  began 
to  arise  in  her  breast,  and  he  continued 
to  talk  thus  :  '•  Lady  Violet  once  inter- 
rupted us  in  a  tender  and  agreeable  tete- 
a-tete  ;  for  though  no  libertine,  yet  wliere 
is  the  man  who  could  not  find  pleasure 
in  a  tete-ci'tete  with  so  fascinating  a  crea- 
ture as  Isabella  Templeton  ?  If  you  still 
doubt  my  assertions,  let  me  call  the 
porter  who  let  me  in  on  the  night  of 
Lady  Fillagree's  assembly  :  some  of  the 
servants  must  have  seen  me." 

"  I  am  not  used,"  replied  Lady  Mary, 
"  to  put  servants  upon  so  familiar  a  foot- 
ing as  to  allow  their  voices  to  decide 
upon  the  actions  of  their  superiors.    No, 
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Count  le  Grand,  it  is  not  the  testimony 
of  Lord  Violet's  porter,  nor  of  all  his 
servants  combined,  which  could,  in  my 
eyes,  criminate  Isabella.  No!  she  is 
still  too  dear  to  my  heart,  has  been  too 
exalted  a  being,  to  be  rendered  infamous 
by  the  assertions  of  hirelings." 

"  What  an  obstinate  creature  it  is!" 
said  le  Grand  to  himself:  then  proceed- 
ing aloud,  after  an  expressive  shrug, 
he  said,  "  You  are  warm.  Lady  Mary, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  bring 
forward  proofs  which  shall  satisfy  even 
your  partial  mind,  that  appearances  are 
deceitful.'^ 

"  Produce  them,  and  terminate  my 
anxiety  at  once,"  said  her  ladyship. 

Count  le  Grand  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket.  **  Knowing  how  tenderly  you 
love  her,  I  am  grieved  to  wound  your 
feelings  by  committing  to  your  own  in- 
spection this  proof  of  her  capricious  in- 
fidelity." 

As  he  said  this,  he  put  into  her  lady- 
ship's hand  a  small  parcel,  enveloped  in 
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silver  paper,  and  with  it  a  paper  folded 
up  like  a  note.  Both  these  articles  re- 
mained in  Lady  Mary's  possession  un- 
examined for  some  time.  The  count 
walked  about  the  room.  "  I  am  sure 
your  ladyship  will  do  me  justice,  and 
believe  that  no  circumstance  but  that 
of  absolute  necessity  could  have  com- 
pelled me  to  disclose  the  contents  either 
of  paper  or  parcel  to  any  one,  and  more 
particularly  to  your  ladyship." 

The  paper  contained  the  following 
words,  apparently  in  Isabella's  hand  writ- 
ing : 

"  If  you  have  a  hearty  this  proof  of 
my  affection  will  not  be  rejected. 

Isabella." 

''It  is  impossible  1"  said  Lady  Mary. 
The  count  shrugged  his  shoulders,  then 
bowed  to  Lady  INIary — ''  I  am  infinitely 
obliged  to  your  ladyship  for  the  opinion 
that  expression  implies  of  my  veracity. 
Perhaps  too,"  he  continued,  pointing  to 
the  parcel,  *'  your  ladyship  may  suppose, 
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I  am  a  proficient  in  the  line  arts  also." 
Then  suddenly  changing  his  tone,  he 
took  his  former  seat,  and  in  a  voice  of 
sympathy,  and  with  a  look  of  hypocri- 
tical sorrow,  he  begged  her  ladyship 
would  return  him  the  parcel  :  *'  It  would 
be  better,"  said  the  arch  villain,  "  that 
I  should  labour  under  your  ill  opinion, 
than  that  your  ladyship's  feelings  should 
be  shocked  by  the  sight  of  its  con- 
tents/' 

Lady  Mary  opened  the  parcel  while 
the  count  was  speaking,  and  remained  a 
few  moments  speechless.  "  Mrs.  Phil- 
lips,'* added  the  count,  "  was  the  medium 
through  which  I  received  it." 

Lady  Mary  made  no  comment  upon 
the  subject ;  but  entreated  the  count 
would  excuse  her  absence  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  while  returned  to  the 
drawing-room.  Isabella,  during  her  la- 
dyship's absence,  had  preserved  so  much 
the  appearance  of  a  statue,  that  Lord 
Violet,    whose   eyes    had    been    riveted 
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upon  her,  started  when  she  rose  hastily 
to  meet  her  friend.  But  there  was  a 
chilliness  in  Lady  Mary's  manner  which 
struck  an  icy  coldness  to  Isabella's  heart, 
and  she  halted  ere  she  reached  her  lady- 
ship. This  failed  not  to  recover  for  her 
in  Lady  Mary's  bosom  that  excellent 
feeling  which  induces  the  understanding 
to  relinquish  its  authority  to  the  charita- 
ble impulses  of  the  heart,  and  which  is 
always  the  characteristic  of  partiality. 

"  Isabella,"  said  Lady  Pviary,  after  re- 
peating a  part  of  the  count's  assertions ; 
*'  as  a  refutation  of  this  extraordinai  y 
coincidence  of  circumstances,  answer  truly 
and  candidly  one  or  two  questions.  Your 
fate  depends  upon  your  sincerity.  Were 
you  alone  the  evening  of  LadyFillagree's 
assembly  ?" 

"  Yes,"  hastily  replied  Isabella ;  then 
as  hastily  correcting  herself,  she  added? 
"  No,  I  was  not  alone,  for  Count  le  Grand 
intruded  himself  upon  my  privacy  till  the 
clock  struck  twelve."     A  smile  of  con- 
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tempt  curled  Lady  Susan's  lip,  while 
Lady  Violet,  advancing  towards  Isabella, 
asked  her  *'  if  she  were  not  ashamed  of 
making  such  a  confession  ?" 

Lady  Mary,  however,  interfered.  '*  Your 
pardon,  Lady  Violet,"  said  she,  *'  for  inter- 
rupting you,  but  a  few  questions  more 
and  all  is  decided,  for  Isabella,'' — Lady 
Mary  then  turned  towards  the  trembling 
girl — "  Isabella,"  she  continued,  **  I  make 
no  comment  upon  the  evening  spent  in 
Count  le  Grand's  company,  which  must 
have  been,  as  I  should  suppose,  from  the 
secresy  which  you  have  observed  respect- 
ing it,  most  agreeable." 

"  Had  I  told  the  purport  of  Count  le 
Grand's  visit,"  interrupted  Isabella,  as 
her  pallid  cheek  assumed  a  crimson  hue? 
'*  no  one  of  the  present  company,  your 
ladyship  excepted,  w^ould  have  believed 
me.  Count  le  Grand  insulted — nay,  he 
threatened  me  !'' 

Surprise  and  doubt  marked  the  coun- 
tenance of  all  present — But  agreeably  to 
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the  wishes  of  Lady  Mary,  no  one  put  a 
single  question  to  Isabella :  no  one  made 
a  single  observation  upon  her  late  extra- 
ordinary accusation  against  the  count. 

After  a  few  moments'  pause,  Lady 
Mary  resumed  her  categorical  inquiries 
thus:  '*I  again  exhort  you  to  sincerity, 
Isabella,  when  you  reply  to  my  next  ques- 
tions.    Who  was  the  pilgrim  mask  ?" 

Isabella  looked  around  her:  on  Lord  Vio- 
let's countenance  sat  pity :  on  that  of  his 
lady,  something,  which  she  meant  to  be 
dignity  :  upon  that  of  Lady  Susan  exulta- 
tion, mingled  with  an  expression  of  cruel 
joy,  that  painted  in  every  lineament  of 
lier  face  with  what  hardness  of  heart  she 
could  look  upon  extreme  distress  in  a 
fellow  creature,  without  any  feelings  of 
luimanity,  or  kindly  impulses  of  female 
sympathy.  Isabella's  mind,  with  that 
dexterity  which  beings  of  superior  mould 
can  exercise  in  their  discrimination  of 
character,  and  judgment  of  the  internal 
from  the  external  condition  of  mankind, 
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drew  its  inference  as  quickly  as  thought 
could  act  from  the  impression  of  the  ob- 
jects before  her,  and  she  replied : 

"  Although  I  now  perceive  that  in  the 
present  company  I  have  no  longer  a 
friend,  and  although  that  which  I  have  to 
say  will  appear  so  improbable,  that  con- 
tempt will  follow ;  yet  with  that  sincerity 
worthy  of  Dr.  Neville's  pupil,  1  do  again 
assert,  in  truth,  that  the  pilgrim  mask 
was  Count  le  Grand  !"  She  pronounced 
his  name  with  a  firm  voice.  "  That  so 
noble  a  person  should  be  believed  before 
a  poor  orphan  girl" — her  voice  faltered — 
'*  is  perhaps  natural.  At  least  I  tind  it 
possible — Merciful  Heaven!  uphold  me." 
She  leaned  on  a  chair  for  support. 

Lady  Mary  was  too  much  affected  to 
reply  immediately;  at  length  she  said, 
**  One  question  more,  Isabella — Vv'ho  was 
the  monk  ?  for  to  liis  appearance  v/e  at- 
tribute your  insensibility." 

Isabella  seemed  collecting:  all  her 
strength — twice  her  lips  appeared  to  arti- 
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culate ;  but  no  sound  was  heard.  iVt 
lengtli,  as  if  ashamed  of  her  weakness, 
she  pronounced  Lord  Murray's  name. 

Lady  Mary  started :  ''  Isabella,"  she 
exclaimed,  retreating  from  her,  **  are  you 
mad  ?" 

"  Almost,!  believe,"  replied  she,  putting 
her  hand  to  her  head  ;  "  but  yet  I  do  re- 
peat 'twas  Lord  Murray.  Oh  !  yes,"  she 
added,  with  a  look  of  agony,  "  'twas  he  !" 
Lady  Mary  was  drawing  towards  the 
door — *^  Leave  me  not  thus,  Lady  Mary," 
she  continued,  following  her  ladyship; 
"  oh  !  leave  me  not  thus !"' 

**  I  am  not  going  to  leave  you  thus, 
Miss  Templeton,"  replied  Lady  Mary. 
*'  Count  le  Grand,  I  have  to  entreat  your 
pardon,"  she  continued,  opening  the 
drawing-room  door,  *'  you  are  acquitted  ; 
for  slie,  who  could  be  thus  guilty  of  fabri- 
cating one  falsehood,  would  not  scruple 
to  fabricate  many.  I  yesterday  morning 
received  a  letter  from  my  sister,  which 
said  they  were  going  to  make  an  excursion 
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to  Orleans.  Oh!  Isabella,  who  would  have 
believed  this  r'*  added  her  ladyship,  "  that 
such  a  bland  exterior  should  conceal  a 
heart  fraught  with  the  worst  of  passions  1" 

Count  le  Grand  did  not  appear  when 
he  w^as  called  ;  the  fact  was,  his  countship 
did  not  at  all  relish  the  idea  of  an  en- 
counter  with  la  belle  Templeton.  Lady 
Violet  now  burst  forth  into  bitter  invec- 
tives against  the  unhappy  victim  of  ap- 
pearances, described  the  confusion  she 
had  observed  in  Isabella's  conduct  a  few 
days  before  ;  gave  the  count's  description 
of  its  origin;  every  action,  every  word, 
every  look  w^as  misrepresented,  and  Isabella 
stood  astonished,  but  pale,  as  this  sum  of 
ills  was  heaped  upon  her  defenceless  head. 

'*  IMiss  Templeton,"  said  Lady  ^lary, 
**  the  picture  of  Lord  Murray  must  have 
lost  its  value ;  may  I  therefore  entreat 
you  wall  favour  me  with  it?" 

A  faint  hectic  flushed  Isabella's  face  '•> 
she  hesitated,  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
fusing,   but    her  native  haughtiness   of 
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spirit  momentarily  subdued  every  tender 
feeling,  and  she  quitted  the  room  without 
answering  her  ladyship. 

When  she  entered  her  own  apartment, 
she  hastily  placed  the  key  in  the  little 
casket.  She  was  too  much  agitated  to 
perceive  that  the  lock  needed  no  key ; 
and  seizing  the  picture,  a  sudden  faint- 
ness  overcame  her  :  when  she  recovered, 
she  was  on  the  point  of  opening  the  case, 
to  take  a  farewell  look  of  an  image  once 
beloved. 

"  No !"  she  exclaimed,  '*  I  owe  all 
my  sorrows  to  Lord  Murray.  I  will  not 
gaze  u23on  features  which  have  heaped 
upon  me  all  this  misery." 

She  dashed  the  tears  from  her  trembling 
eyelids,  and  descended  the  stairs ;  and 
when  she  entered  the  room,  Lady  Mary 
likewise  held  a  picture-case  in  her  hand ; 
but  Isabella  heeded  not  this — perhaps 
she  did  not  see  it ;  but  with  a  forced 
composure  she  put  Lord  Murray's  pic- 
ture into  her  ladyship's  hands. 
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"  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  should 
so  easily  relinquish  this  portrait,"  said 
Lady  Mary,  "  since  I  perceive  you  have 
one  whiich  is  no  doubt  much  more  pre- 
cious. But  that  you  should  leave  your 
favourite's  picture  in  so  public  a  place 
as  your  work-box,  is,  I  own,  rather  sur- 
prising. Do  not  suppose  that  I  opened 
your  box — no!  'twas  open,  and  seeing  a 
picture-case  h'ing  within  it,  I  could  only 
suppose  it  was  that  of  Lord  Murray. 
Allow  me,  therefore,  to  restore  into  your 
own  hands  this  invaluable  portrait.  How 
you  came  by  it,  Heaven  only  knows!  If 
Count  le  Grand  were  here,  lie  would, 
indeed,  have  reason  to  be  highly  flattered 
by  this  additional  proof  of  the  high  place 
he  holds  in  your  not  there." 

Lady  Mary,  at  this  moment,  opened 
the  case  Isabella  had  given  her.  Lord 
Murray's  picture  was  gone. 

**  Not  there !"'  said  Isabella,  darting 
forward,  and  letting  fall  the  picture  of 
the  count,  which  she  had  unconsciouslv 
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taken  during  Lady  Mary's  speech. — 
"  Gone  !  impossible  !  I  saw  it  there  yes- 
terday morning.  Give  me  the  case,"  she 
cried ;  and  touching  the  spring,  the  se- 
cret lid  flew  open,  but  the  red  morocco 
case,  containing  the  bank  notes,  was  also 
gone.  She  now  recollected  that  the 
casket  was  open  when  she  put  the  key 
into  the  lock,  not  ten  minutes  before  ; 
and  in  a  rapid  manner  she  mentioned 
this  circumstance ;  declared  that  she 
knew  nothing  of  Count  le  Grand's  pic- 
ture, and  concluded  by  affirming  that 
she  had  been  robbed. 

**  Oh,  I  shall  go  mad  !''  she  conti- 
nued. "  Lady  P4ary,  as  you  hope  for 
mercy  here  and  hereafter,  believe  me 
innocent :  my  casket  has  been  broken 
open  ;  Murray's  picture  has  been  stolen 
from  me,  and  a  present  which  his  pro- 
vident love  had  deposited  in  that  red 
case,  but  which  I  never  had  touched. — 
All— all  is  gone  !" 

"  What  did  that  case  contain  ?"  said 
Lord  Violet. 
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'^  Two  hundred  pounds  in  bank  notes," 
was  her  reply. 

A  scene  of  confusion  now  took  place, 
which  we  will  not  attempt  to  describe. 

'*  Have  you  the  number  of  the  notes  ?'* 
said  Lord  Violet. 

"  The  letter  which  accompanied  them 
contains  the  numbers;  I  will  fetch  it!" 
replied  the  energetic  Isabella. 

She  soon  returned  ;  and,  regardless 
of  the  curiosity  and  astonishment  which 
her  conduct  excited,  she  began  the  pa- 
ragraph to  which  she  alluded ;  Lord 
Violet,  at  the  same  time,  taking  down 
the  numbers  as  she  mentioned  them ; 
after  which  he  insisted  that  the  boxes  or 
drawers  of  every  servant  in  the  house 
should  be  instantly  searched.  This  was 
immediately  done ;  but  no  trace  was 
found  either  of  picture  or  notes. 

Mrs.  Phillips  was  vociferous  upon 
this  occasion,  protesting  *'  she  would  stay 
no  longer  where  her  karacter  was  sus- 
pected," and  she  gave  Lady  Violet  formal 
warning. 
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"  Miss  Templeton, "  said  Phillips, "  might 
have  prevented  my  box  from  being 
searched  ;  for,"  she  continued,  "  as  we 
were  good  Jriends,  she  had  no  right  to 
suspect  me."  She  then  muttered  some- 
thing about  the  picture,  but  evaded  all 
explanation  upon  that  subject. 

''  Miss  Templeton,"  said  Lady  Mary, 
holding  out  the  note  Count  le  Grand  had 
given  her,  "  do  you  know  this  note  ?" 

"  No!"  replied  Isabella,  indignantly; 
"  I  do  not  know  it." 

"  Nor  you  have,  perhaps,  no  recol- 
lection of  the  present  which  accompa- 
nied it?'*  continued  her  ladyship,  un- 
folding the  paper,  and  disclosing  the 
picture  of  Lord  Murray. 

**  No  !*'  answered  Isabella  firmly : 
"  none  whatever." 

**  You  deny  then  that  you  sent  this 
picture  to  Count  le  Grand  ?"  said  Lady 
Mary. 

"  Most  decidedly!  rejoined  Isabella. 
*'  But  why  should  I  attempt  to  justify  my- 
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self,  since  a  combination  of  iintoward  cir- 
cumstances tend  to  prove  me  guilty.  I 
am  the  dupe  of  some  designing  persons. 
I  have  been  robbed — cruelly  and  basely 
robbed  !  and  I  demand  justice  at  your 
hands,  Lord  Violet.  Oh,  do  not  you 
forsake  me !  you  said  I  should  find  an 
advocate  in  you." 

Lord  Violet  made  no  answer :  and 
Lady »  Mary,  having  said  she  had 
thrown  away  too  much  time  upon  so 
undeserving  an  object,  was  about  to 
depart  without  taking  any  further  notice 
of  the  distressed  girl ;  but  Isabella  rose, 
and  flinging  herself  at  Lady  Mary's  feet 
in  an  agony,  she  entreated  her  ladyship 
would  not  cast  her  off  forever. 

''  Oh  !"  she  cried,  as  the  big  tears 
now  chased  each  other  down  her  cheek?, 
''  do  not  believe  I  am  so  very  a  wTetcIi 
as  circumstances  would  make  me.  1  am 
innocent!  *Twas  Count  le  Grand  who 
was  the  pilgrim ; — 'twas  Lord  ^Murray 
who  was  the  monk.  His  picture  has  been 
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stolen  from  me.  Ah!'*  she  cried, 
springing  from  the  ground,  "  Count  le 
Grand  once  told  me,  a  rejected  lover 
might  become  an  implacable  enemy ! 
'Tis  he  that  is  the  author  of  all  my  mi- 
sery )  I  must  see  him.  Oh,  let  me  see 
him  in  your  presence,  Lady  Mary  ; — let 
me  but  see  him.  He  it  is  who  is  the  base 
destroyer  of  my  peace  !" 

Lady  Violet  interrupted  her,  by  call- 
ing imperatively — "  Miss  Templeton !" 
But  Isabella  heeded  her  not. 

"  Count  le  Grand,"  she  continued, 
*'  is,  I  again  repeat,  the  author  of  all  this 
mischief." 

Mrs.  Phillips  appeared  at  the  door  at 
this  moment,  bathed  in  tears.  She  was 
come,  she  said,  to  do  an  act  of  justice? 
provided  her  lady  would  forgive  her. 

"  Oh !"  she  cried,  "  that  I  had  never 
been  so  foolish  as  to  be  worked  upon  by 
Miss  Templeton  !  She  knows  that  I  got 
the  count's  picture  for  her  from  Mon. 
shier  Jolif." 
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Isabella,  who  still  held  Lady  Mary's 
robe,  and  whose  feelings  had  now  found 
vent  in  agonizing  tears,  exclaimed  vio- 
lently— "  'Tis  false  ! — I  know  nothing  of 
Monsieur  Jolif,  nor  who  he  is." 

''  Oh!  Miss  Templeton,"  resumed 
Mrs.  Phillips,  "  how  can  you  say  so  ? — 
and  didn't  you  give  me  a  ten  pound  note, 
in  order  to  induce  me  to  persuade  Mon- 
shier  Jolif  to  get  it  for  me? — and  didn't 
I »' — here  she  cried  most  violently — 
''  didn't  I  see  you  put  it  in  your  work- 
box? — And  now  Monshier  Jolif  says  he 
shall  lose  his  place,  for  that  the  count 
has  missed  it.  And — Oh !  that  I  had 
never  listened  to  your  base  insinuations  ! 
— oh,  dear! — oh,  dear! — poor  Monshier 
Jolif!" 

"  Fare  you  well,  Isabella — Miss  Tem- 
pleton,  I  mean,"  said  Lady  Mary.  **  I 
pity  you !" 

"  And  so  do  I  from  my  soul!"  said 
Lord  Violet,  who  had  been  an  anxious 
spectator    of    this     day's     proceedings. 
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hoping  they  would  terminate  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Isabelki. 

He  offered  Lady  Mary  his  arm,  and 
Isabella,  rushing  to  the  door,  sunk  on  the 
ground,  overwhelmed  by  the  indefinite 
picture  which  her  imagination  conjured 
up,  as  instantly  to  follow  her  ladyship's 
departure.  She  clasped  her  hands ;  and, 
with  suppliant  looks  and  broken  accents, 
implored  her  ladyship  to  save  her  from 
inevitable  ruin. 

Lady  Mary  sighed ;  and  Isabella  fan- 
cied  she  saw  a  tear  dim  the  eye  of  her 
former  friend. 

"  Your  lordship,"  said  Lady  Mary, 
"  will  then  still  afford  this  unhappy  girl 
an  asylum,  until  we  hear  from  Lady 
Annandale  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly,"  was  Lord  Violet's 
reply. 

Isabella  rose,  to  allow  Lady  Mary  to 
pass.  This  cold  contempt  of  her  lady- 
ship, who  had  not  deigned  to  answer  Isa- 
bella's earnest  entreaty,  restored  her  mind 
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to  its  wonted  tone,   and   she  addressed 
Lady  Mary  thus  : — 

''  I  am  not  surprised  your  ladyship 
should  yield  no  credence  to  such  an  ab- 
ject wretch  as  I  have  evinced  myself. 
Never  did  I  bend  ray  knee  to  mortal 
being  before.  No  !  not  to  that  best  of 
friends,  who  would  now  receive  me  as  his 
own  unchanged  Isabella ;  and  to  hira 
again  I  will  return."  The  colour  rose  as 
she  spoke; — the  flash  of  exultation  fired 
her  eye.  *'  He  will  believe  her  whose 
lips  were  ne'er  profaned  by  falsehood. 
Gracious  Heaven  !  give  me  but  strengtii 
to  reach  his  threshold,  and  I  sliall  die 
in  peace!" 

Lady  Mary  paused,  to  gaze  upon  the 
majestic  form  of  Isabella,  who  passed  by 
her  ladyship,  and  ascended  the  stairs. 

"  Would  you  believe  it,  my  lord,"  said 
her  ladyship,  "  that,  with  all  the  proof 
we  have  of  her  guilt,  I  almost  hope  that 
she  still  is  innocent." 

**  You  do  but  meet  my  own  feelings 
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upon  tlie  subject,"  replied  Lord  Violet ; 
''  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  has 
been  some  foul  play  in  this  affair,  which 
I  will  still  endeavour  to  counteract. 
Good  morning  to  you,  Lady  Mary ;  I 
hope  when  next  we  see  each  other  it 
will  be  a  pleasanter  meeting.*' 
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CHAPTER  X. 


How  well  in  thee  appears 


The  constant  service  of  tlie  antique  world. 
When  service  swrat  for  duty,  not  for  meed  ? 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times. 
Where  none  will  sweat,  but  for  promotion ; 
And  having  that,  do  choke  their  sertice  up. 
Even  with  the  havin/j  :  it  is  not  so  with  thee. 

AS    YOU    LIKE    IT. 

In  the  evening  of  this  memorable  day. 
Lady  Violet  and  her  daughter  went  to  two 
or  three  parties,  to  receive  the  condolence 
of  their  numerous  friends  upon  the 
misfortune  of  having  cherished  a  snake 
in  their  bosoms ;  while  Count  le  Grand, 
on  his  part,  w  as  amused  by  the  flippancies 
of  his  gay  and  fashionable  companions, 
upon  having  made  so  deep  an  impression 
upon  so  beautiful  a  creature  as  j\Iiss  Tem- 
pleton ;  yet  amidst  his  congratulations 
he  met  with  his  due  proportion  of  con- 
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tempt,  for  betraying  her  to  her  friends  ; 
more  particularly,  as  he  openly  declared 
he  should  not  offer  her  that  protection, 
she  seemed,  poor  thing,  so  ardently  to 
desire ! 

Lady  Mary  in  the  mean  time  was  la- 
menting with  Lady  Murray  the  fall  of 
one  whom  they  had  resolved  on  support- 
ing by  their  sanction,  on  her  own  account, 
and  cherishing  by  their  affection,  on 
that  of  Lord  Murray.  In  the  midst  of 
their  mutual  griefs,  they  were  joined  in 
the  evening  by  Lord  and  Lady  Sterling, 
who  had  already  been  apprised  of  every 
trivial  circumstance  brought  against  Isa- 
bella ;  but  who,  notwithstanding  so  many 
indisputable  proofs,' as  the  malicious  ac- 
tivity and  conspiring  ingenuity  of  the 
actors  in  this  persecution  had  raked  toge- 
ther, felt  it  totally  impossible  to  admit 
that  Isabella  Templeton  could  have  fallen 
so  low. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  felt 
when  first  I  saw  her,"  said  Lord  Sterling  \ 
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**  and  how  much  that  first  impression  still 
preserves  her  from  sinking  in  my  estima- 
tion. And  as  for  George,  I  verily  believe 
the  lad  is  mad.  He  swears  that  no  power 
on  earth  shall  induce  him  to  suppose  her 
culpable.  Even  the  evidence  of  his  own 
senses  shall  not  be  proof  sufficient  of  her 
fall.  He  feels  assured,  that  that  foreign 
puppy,  le  Grand,  is  the  master  spirit  of 
all  this  harm ;  and  had  I  not  extorted  from 
him  a  solemn  promise  not  to  encounter 
him,  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  apply 
to  Sir  Nathaniel  Conant  to  have  the 
young  man  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace 
towards  le  Grand. 

"  He  wouldn't  have  challenged  Count 
le  Grand,  would  he?''  said  Lady  Mary. 

'*  I  never  saw  the  boy  in  such  a  passion 
in  my  life,"  replied  his  lordship. 

"  Boy,  indeed  !"  ejaculated  Lady  Ster- 
ling. **  These  boys  of  two  and  twenty  are 
worse  to  manage  than  children  three  years 
old." 

Lady  Murray,  who  had  listened  with- 
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out  apparently  framing  her  mind  for 
speech,  sighed  and  said — *'  I  could  have 
almost  staked  my  existence  upon  Isabel- 
la's worth.  The  strong  resemblance  she 
bears  to  that  picture,"  said  her  ladyship, 
pointing  to  one  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
portraits  of  the  late  Lord  Annandale;  — 
'*  but  more  particularly  to  that,"  added 
her  ladyship,  as  she  gazed  upon  a  fine 
painting  of  her  own  deceased  lord,  "  ri- 
veted my  affections  before  I  had  an  op- 
portunity  of  loving  her  for  herself/' — 
Lady  Murray  was  much  agitated  while  she 
spake  this  ;  but  more  so  as  she  added,  "  so 
bad  an  opinion  have  I  also  of  Count  le 
Grand,  that  I  should  wish  Isabella  to  quit 
Lord  Violet's  house  immediately ;  and  I 
should  not  feel  the  least  scrupulous  in 
offering  her  an  asylum  in  our  own  re- 
sidence. Yet  on  turning  this  thought  in 
my  mind,  I  believe  on  the  whole,  we  will 
best  consult  poor  Isabella's  peace,  if  we 
provide  her  an  abode,  which  I  should  wish 
might  just  now  be  unknown,  till  we  can 
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again  introduce  her  to  the  world  with  a 
character  pure  and  unsullied  as  the  orphan 
when  she  first  appeared  amongst  us." 

Lady  Murray  seldom  took  a  leading 
part  in  any  matter  that  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  her  friends.  The  state  of  her 
health  bade  her  court  the  quiet  of  solitude 
as  much  as  her  rank  would  allow  ;   but 
the  soundness  of  her  judgment  when  she 
ventured  an   opinion    was   always  relied 
on  ;  and  the  world  allowed  that,  as  she 
thought  much,  but  spoke  little  that  was 
not  immediately  to  the  point,  when  she 
did  signify  the  result  of  her  reflections, 
there  was  no  reason  longer  to  hesitate  on 
the  line  of  conduct  that  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued.    Her  sister,    Lady  Mary,    accord- 
ingly used  no  argument  against  the  opinion 
Lady  I\Iurray  now  expressed  ;  and  though 
his   lady  remained  mute,  Lord  Sterling 
warmly  approved  of  the  proposed  measure. 
Several  places  were  suggested  as  suitable 
asylums  for  Isabella ;  and  at  length  Lady 
Sterling    mentioned    one    to  which    all 
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agreed.  In  the  mean  time,  however. 
Lord  Sterling  begged  he  might  have  the 
office  of  inquisitor  consigned  wholly  to 
him.  Lady  Murray  retired  to  rest  more  at 
ease  in  her  mind  than  she  was  two  hours 
before ;  thinking  at  the  same  time  that 
her  sister  had  been  a  little  precipitate,  in 
casting  off  one  who  had  been  so  lately  an 
object  of  their  united  affection. 

But  we  must  go  back  to  Grosvenor- 
square,  where  we  left  Isabella  oppressed 
by  a  combination  of  perjury,  falsehood, 
conspiracy,  and  credulity. 

When  Lady  Violet  and  her  daughter 
were  gone  to  the  opera,  Mrs.  Perkins 
softly  opened  Isabella's  door,  bearing 
some  refreshments  on  a  silver  waiter : 
she  put  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  gently 
closed  the  door  after  her.  Isabella  looked 
surprised. — Mrs,  Perkins  entreated  her 
pardon  for  intruding  upon  her  privacy, 
but  added,  that  she  trusted  her  motives 
would  secure  Miss  Templeton's  forgive- 
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ness,  if  she   thought   her  impertinently 
troublesome. 

'^Alas!  my  dear  young  lady/'  con- 
tinued she,  "  I  am  come  to  befriend  you. 
I  was  in  the  pastry  this  morning,  when 
Monsieur  Jolif  entered  our  sitting-room. 
Mrs.  Phillips  w^as  at  the  door.  She  held 
up  a  red  morocco  case  in  triumph  ;  he 
seized  it,  and  after  passing  some  jokes  on 
the  handsome  gentlewoman  being  the 
dupe  of  his  still  handsomer  master,  he 
replaced  the  picture  in  its  case  5  but,  in 
doing  so,  he  touched,  as  I  suppose,  a 
spring,  for  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
joyful  surprise.  ''  Bank  notes,  par  Dieu  !" 
he  exclaimed — 

Isabella  sat  motionless. 

*'  I  heard  him  count  them,"  answered 
Mrs.  Perkins.  ''  Ah !  said  he,  dis  is  de 
ting  J  now,  ma  belle  Phillips,  do  you 
give  your  mistress  de  w^arning.  I  will 
take  French  leave  of  mon  maitre,  and  we 
will  be  off  to  Paris.*'    A  dispute  followed 
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about  the  division  of  the   notes  j   Mrs. 
Phillips  declaring  she  was  justly  entitled 
to  one  halfj  but   Jolif  assuring  her  they 
would  be  safer  in  his  custody.  However, 
they  settled  it  somehow  between  them. — 
Monsieur  Jolif  gave  them  up  to  her,  and 
she  hid   them  somew^here  in  the  room  ; 
but  I  cannot  discover  where.  Tliey  then 
laughed  heartily  at  the  dismay  you  would 
be  in ;  and  she  having  received  from  Mon- 
sieur Joliff  the  picture  of  the  count,  and 
the  empty  case,  which,  she  said,  she  should 
place  in  their  destined  situations,  Mon- 
sieur Jolif  then  took  his  leave.     You  will 
perhaps  be  surprised  I  did  not  mention 
all  this  at  the  time  slie  told  her  abomina- 
ble lie  ;  but  I  am  confident  my  simple  tale 
would  not  have  been   believed,  and  an- 
other reason  for  my  silence  was  this  : — 
Count  Ic  Grand  is  a  hardened,  hypocriti- 
cal villain  ;  and  he  is  such  an   adept  in 
intrigue,  that  he  would  easily  have  eluded 
all  accusations — /  should  have  been  in- 
stantly dismissed  ; — yoti  would  have  been 
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left  without  a  friend,  and  that  villain 
would  have  triumphed.  But  when  we 
have  Doctor  Neville  at  our  elbow,  we 
will  soon  make  him  know  that  .there  are 
more  ways  for  cheating  the  devil  than 
one." 

Isabella  listened  in  silence  to  Mrs. 
Perkins;  she  felt  the  force  of  her  argu- 
ments, and  then  entreated  she  would  ad- 
vise her  as  to  her  future  conduct. 

A  tap  at  Isabella's  door  interrupted 
them  ;  Hwas  the  housemaid  with  a  note. 
Mrs.  Perkins,  taking  a  comb  out  of  Isa- 
bella's hair,  pretended  to  be  very  busily 
employed. 

**  There  is  no  answer,"  said  the 
house-maid,  shutting  the  door  violently. 

Isabella  opened  the  epistle,  and  read 
as  follows  : 

"  Beautiful  Isabella, 

"  Why  are  you  resolved  on  driving  me 
to  extremities  ?  Be  assured  that  my  life 
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shall  be  devoted  to  your  future  happi- 
ness, provided  you  will  consent  to  my 
wishes.  Why  compel  me  to  force  you 
to  be  happy?  Why  not  seek  a  refuge 
from  threatening  ills  in  the  arms  of  a 
man  who  adores  you  ?  Silly  Isabella, 
why  not  yield  your  love  to  him  who 
dotes — since  he  you  love  returns  your 
love  with  hate  ?  Murray,  deceived  by 
appearances,  is  nov/  on  his  way  to  France. 
The  Duke  of  Weobly  is  there.  Lady  An- 
nandale  is  preparing  the  insipid  Lady 
Sarah  Weobly  to  pardon  her  former  lover, 
and  to  restore  him  to  her  favour." 

"  I  can  read  no  more/'  said  Isabella, 
putting  down  the  letter. 

*«  Let  me  finish  it,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs. 
Perkins  5  "  for  we  must  know  somewhat 
of  his  plans,  that  we  may  counteract 
them." 

Mrs.  Perkins  began  thus  : 

"  The  picture  I  am  in  possession  of 
will  be  a  triumphant  seal  to  your  false- 
hood in  the  eyes  of  the  odious  Murray.  I 
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despatched  it  last  night;  and,  in  less  than 
a  week,  it  will  either  be  dashed  to  pieces 
by  the  jealous  dupe  of  my  artifices,  or 
consigned  to  the  fair  bosom  of  the  Lady 
Sarah  Weobly. 

"  Thus  you  see  you  are  both  enveloped 
in  my  successful  toils.  Why,  then,  re- 
fuse my  ardent  vows  of  love  ?  Misery 
awaits  you.  Consent  to  elope  with  me : 
if  not,  take  the  consequences — I  have 
emissaries  who  may  compel  you." 

'*  I  haven't  patience  to  go  on/'  said 
Mrs.  Perkins:  *'  a  very  pretty  method  of 
making  love,  truly  !  To  work  you  every 
ill,  in  order  to  compel  you  to  seek  repose 
in  his  arms  forsootli  !  I  would  rather  fol- 
low you  to  the  grave  than  see  you  in  his 
power,  an  odious  wretch  !  His  very 
name  puts  me  in  a  passion.  Ah  !  my 
dear  Miss  Templeton,  you  have  been  so 
cruelly  deceived,  that  I  suppose  you 
would  hardly  trust  me.  But  you  should 
quit  this  house,  indeed  you  should  ;  and 
we  will  quit  it  together  to-morrow  morn- 
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ing,  before  any  one  is  up.  I  tremble  for 
yon  while  you  are  under  this  roof.  'Tis 
a  nest  of  I  don't  know  what; — a  parcel 
of  good  for  nothing  creatures  all  of  them, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  except 
my  lord,  and  he  is  deceived  as  much  by 
my  lady  as  by  the  rest  of  the  family. 
Will  you  take  my  advice,  ma'am,  and 
pack  up  a  few  things  in  a  bundle ;  and  I 
\vn[ll,  when  my  lady  is  retired  to  rest, 
come  up  to  you,  and  further  arrange  our 
plans." 

"  But  whither  should  we  go?"  said 
Isabella. 

"  To  Wales,"  was  the  reply  of  Mrs. 
Perkins,  '*  when  one  week  has  elapsed, 
and,  till  then,  I  know  where  we  can  be 
concealed.  In  the  mean  while,  my  dear 
young  lady,  do  let  me  persuade  you  to  take 
something,  or  you  never  will  be  able  to 
bear  the  fatigue  of  a  long  walk,  which 
you  must  take  in  the  morning,  and  then 
lie  down;  perhaps  you  can  get  a  nap. 
There's  my  lady,  I  vow." 
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Mrs.  Perkins  disappeared  quickly,  and 
Isabella,  whose  mind  had  lost  all  its 
tone,  and  whose  feelings  were  deadened 
from  excess  of  suffering,  mechanically 
took  the  nourishment  which  was  offered 
to  her,  and  as  mechanically  threw  herself 
on  the  bed,  where  '*  tired  nature's  sweet 
restorer,  balmy  sleep,"  steeped  her  senses 
in  forgetfulness ;  and  when  she  awoke 
on  the  following  morning,  Mrs.  Perkins 
was  standing  by  her  bed-side. 

'*  Now,  ma'am,  if  you  please,  it  is  time 
w^e  should  be  off.*' 

Isabella  had  not  yet  recovered  her 
thinking  faculties  :  the  scenes  of  yester- 
day were  imperfectly  impressed  upon 
her  memory.  All  she  seemed  to  ascer- 
tain was,  that  she  was  very  wretched  ; 
that  she  was  in  danger,  and  that  Mrs. 
Perkins  could  extricate  her  from  all  her 
difficulties.  She  therefore  allow^ed  her- 
self to  be  led  like  a  child,  and  equipped 
herself  in  some  of  Mrs.  Perkins's  clothes. 
When,  however,  she  got  to  the  door  of 
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her  apartment,  she  stopped.  '^  I  have 
but  one  treasure  left  me  in  the  world," 
said  she,  "  and  that  I  would  not,  part 
with  for  an  empire."  She  opened  a  box, 
and  taking  from  it  a  small  parcel,  kissed 
it,  put  it  in  her  bosom,  and  said  she 
felt  the  magic  of  its  pressure  impart  a 
comfort  to  her  sinking  heart. 

Mrs.  Perkins  made  no  reply  to  this 
speech,  but  proceeding  down  stairs,  she 
bade  Isabella  wait  a  moment  by  the 
drawing-room  door :  she  soon  returned. 

*'  Follow  me  quickly,"  said  she  ;  *'  the 
porter  is  just  gone  for  his  morning 
draught :  the  door  he  has  of  course 
unbolted,  and  we  will  leave  it  on  the 
jar." 

With  a  beating  heart  Isabella  followed 
her  conductress,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  had  quitted  the  precincts  of  Gros- 
ve nor- square.  They  walked  very  fast, 
and  in  silence  arrived  at  a  sequestered 
spot  in  Hampstead,  called  Child's  Hill, 
where  an  aunt  of  Mrs.  Perkins  lived. 
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'*  Here,  ma'am,"  said  the  faithful  Mrs. 
Perkins,  "  you  will  be  received  very 
kinclly,  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  shall, 
I  hope,  have  the  happiness  of  seeing 
Dr.  Neville/' 

Mrs.  Perkins's  tap  at  the  door  was 
answered  by  a  little  old  woman  in  a  mob 
cap,  a  black  quilted  petticoat,  a  white 
bed-gown,  and  a  checked  apron.  After 
some  expressions  of  surprise  at  seeing 
her  niece  so  early,  she  welcomed  her 
with  much  kindness,  and  dropped  a  sort 
of  half  curtsey  to  Isabella,  whom  Mrs. 
Perkins  introduced  as  a  particular  friend. 

The  old  woman  was  very  deaf,  but  she 
shook  Isabella  by  the  hand,  and  looking 
her  full  in  the  face,  she  said,  "She  looks 
very  ill  ;"  adding,  "  la !  how  like  she  is 
to  my  old  lord." 

Mrs.  Perkins  nodded  ;  and  half  by 
speaking,  half  by  winking,  and  other 
signs,  gave  her  to  understand  they 
wanted  something  to  eat. 

'*  Ajy  ay,"  said  dame  Jones,  for  that 
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was  her  name,  whose  costume  w^as  as 
ancient  as  her  venerable  face,  **  ay,  ay, 
it  is  a  long  w^alk;  I  dare  say  you  are 
hungry,  and  it's  just  my  breakfast- time, 
and  the  kettle  boils :  I'll  run  and  get 
some  rolls,  and  I  won*tbe  a  minute." 

In  a  very  short  time  the  hospitable 
board  was  spread  j  and  Isabella,  relieved 
from  the  v»^eight  and  apprehension  of  un- 
known evils,  renovated  by  the  fresh 
breezes  of  the  morning,  partook  heartily 
of  the  homely  but  cleanly  "repast. 

"  Poor  thing  1"  said  neighbour  Jones, 
eyeing  Isabella  with  a  scrutinising  look 
— ^'  poor  thing,  how  ill  she  looks !  Eat, 
child,  eat ;  you  be  as  welcome  as  thof 
ye  did.  Does  she  want  a  place?*'  con- 
tinued she,  addressing  her  niece. 

'^  Lord  love  ye,  no !"  replied  Mrs.  Per- 
kins, calling  very  loud  in  her  aunt's  ears. 
''  She  is  going  back  to  her  friends." 

"  Ah,  very  wellj  so  much  the  better," 
rejoined  the  little  old  woman  :  ''  she  does 
not  look  much  fitted  for  work.  What's 
her  name  r" 
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"  I  must  not  tell  her  your  name,"  said 
Mrs.  Perkins  to  Isabella  ;  "  suppose  I  call 
you  Mrs.  Thomson  ?" 

"  Any  thing  you  please,"  replied  Isa- 
bella. 

*'  I  say,  niece,'*  added  dame  Jones, 
nudging  Mrs.  Perkins,  and  putting  her 
ear  close  to  her,  **  I  say,  niece,  what's 
her  name  ?" 

''  Mrs.  Thomson." 

"  Any  relation  to  the  Thomsons 
of  Annandale?"  added  their  inquisitive 
hostess. 

''  Ah  !  God  bless  her!"  said  her  niece, 
"now  she  has  got  to  Annandale,  therewill 
be  no  end  of  her  long  stories.  Say  you 
want  to  write  a  letter,  ma  am.  Aunt,' 
continued  she  very  loud,  "  Mrs.  Thom- 
son wants  to  write  a  letter." 

"  Hey !  what  ?"  said  Mrs.  Jones. 

"  She  wants  to" — added  Mrs.  Perkins, 
motioning  her  hand  as  if  she  were  writ- 
ing. 

"  Oh,  I  imderstand,"  said  the  good 
woman  ;  "  but  I  have  got  neither  pen, 
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ink,  nor  paper.  I  am  no  schol- 
lard." 

^^  She  is,  though,"  replied  Mrs.  Per- 
kins; ^*and  she  has  got  all  these  things 
by  her.'' 

*'  Ah,  well,  for  my  part,"  resumed 
Mrs.  Jones,  "  1  never  could  get  further 
than  my  primmer ;  but  I  won't  interrupt 
her.     I  say,  niece,  how  pretty  she  is  !" 

Mrs.  Perkins  nodded,  and  Isabella 
withdrew  to  write  a  long  letter  to  Dr. 
Neville  \  entreating  he  would  imme- 
diately, upon  the  receipt  thereof,  set  out 
for  London  and  Hampstead,  and  convey 
her  back  once  again  to  her  dear  native 
hills. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Come,  draw  the  curtain,  and  let  's  see  your  pic- 
ture.    Alas  the   day,  how  loth  you  are   to  offend 

day-light  ! 

Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  Isabella's  letter, 
which  produced  a  violent  sensation  at  Ol- 
denwood,  Dr.  Neville  and  Mr.  Lindley  set 
off  for  London.  The  letter  previous  to 
this  last  had  filled  him  with  apprehen- 
sions on  her  account ;  for  in  it  she  had 
lamented  that  he  did  not  write  to  her, 
although  he  was  conscious  of  having  sent 
several  letters  to  her  J  and  that  he  also, 
on  his  part,  had  the  same  complaint 
against  her,  namely,  that  of  neglecting 
to  inform  them  of  her  proceedings. 
Without,  therefore, an  hours  delay,  after 
the  receipt  of  her  last  epistle,  Dr.  Ne- 
ville and  Mr.  Lindley  got  into  a  post- 
chaise  ;  nor  did  they  rest  till  they  reached 
Hampstead.  Here  they  had  some  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  out  Goody  Jones's  cot- 
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tagej  but  at  length  they  succeeded,  and 
the  door  was  opened  to  them  by  Mrs. 
Perkins.  The  doctor  inquired  for  Miss 
Templeton. 

"  Your  name,  sir,"  said  the  cautious 
good  woman. 

"  Neville/*  was  his  reply. 

"  Thank  God !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Per- 
kins,  seizing  his  hand  ;  oh  !  I  am  so  glad 
you  are  come.  Poor  Miss  Temple- 
ton  ! '' 

"  What  of  her?"  interrupted  the 
doctor. 

*'  She  expected  a  letter  this  morning, 
and  the  disappointment  has  been  almost 
too  much  for  her ;  but  I  will  say  you  are 
come.     Pray,  walk  in.'' 

The  little  old  woman  peeped  out  of  the 
kitchen. 

"  Who  are  those  gentlemen,  my  dear?'' 
said  she. 

"  Mrs.  Thomson's  friends,*'  replied 
her  niece  in  a  loud  key ;  '*  they  are  come 
to  fetch  her  away."    Then  turning  to  the 
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doctor,  she  said — '*  Miss  Templeton  has 
taken  this  name  by  my  advice,  till  you 
came." 

"  I  am  sorry  she  is  going — I  don't 
like  to  part  with  her,"  said  Dame  Jones. 

'*  Ah,  my  Isabella!"  exclaimed  the 
doctor  ;  ''  thou  art  still  the  same." 

His  voice  was  recognised  by  the  ob- 
ject of  his  paternal  love.  She  almost 
flew  down  stairs ;  and,  bursting  into  an 
hysteric  laugh,  she  sunk  into  his  arms  as 
she  said — *'  Never,  oh  never,  will  I  quit 
you  again  ! — Never  !  never  !'"  she  added, 
as  the  doctor  pressed  her  to  his  heart. 
"  I  knew  you  would  love  me  still — would 
not  believe  that  I  could  be  such  a 
wretch.  Merciful  God !  what  have  I  not 
endured  since  I  was  dragged  from  the 
shelter  of  these  arms  !  But  how  does  my 
more  than  mother  do  ?"  she  continued, 
with  difficulty  articulating. 

'*  Well,"  he  replied,  "  my  dear  child  !'* 
as  he  gazed  upon  her  faded  form ;  "  quite 
well."^ 

**  And    Mrs.  Lindlev.  too/*   said  Isa- 
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bella  ;  •'  is  she  quite  well  ? — Mr.  Lindley 
here  !"  she  exclaimed,  now  first  perceiv- 
ing him,  and  holding  out  her  hand  to 
him. — ''  Oh,  how  happy  I  am  1" 

Mr.  Lindley  might  have  asked  the 
same  question  as  a  fine  little  boy  I  know 
did,  who  was  forcing  the  tear  back,  when 
his  mamma  was  telling  him  a  dismal 
story — "  1  wonder  what  makes  my  eyes 
so  dim,  mamma?"  But  Mr.  Lindley 
could  not  even  pronounce  those  few 
words  at  first ;  and  when,  at  length,  he 
did  speak,  it  was  half  laughing,  half  sigh- 
ing.— "  Phol!  nonsense!  Isabella,"  said  he, 
'*  you  make  a  fool  of  me." 

The  little  old  woman  looked  at  them 
with  amazement.  ''  Is  he  her  father  ?'" 
said  she,  in  what  she  thought  a  low  voice. 

Mrs.  Perkins  nodded,  and  her  aunt 
lifted  up  her  hands  and  eyes ;  and  as  Dr. 
Neville  brushed  off  the  tear  of  affection, 
the  corner  of  Goody  Jones's  little  white 
fipron  absorbed  the  shining  sympathetic 
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moisture,  which  dimmed  the  lustre  of 
her  still  bright  eye. 

*«  Did  he  think  she  was  dead?"  re- 
sumed Dame  Jones. 

Another  nod  from  Mrs.  Perkins  made 
the  tears  trickle  down  her  venerable 
cheek. 

**  Oh,  sir  !"  she  added,  ''  I  do  sincerely 
rejoice  with  you  !  The  loss  of  such  a  child 
as  that  was  enough  to  break  your  heart." 

Dr.  Neville  looked  at  her  with  sur- 
prise ;  and  Mrs.  Perkins,  leading  her  out 
of  the  kitchen,  said  very  loud — "  The 
gentleman  says  he  is  obliged  to  you. — 
Don't  talk  so  much,  aunt." 

In  a  short  time  Mrs.  Perkins  returned  ; 
and  just  at  that  moment  Mr.  Lindley  was 
joking  with  Isabella  upon  her  homely 
costume  ;  for  she  had  continued  to  wear 
Mrs.  Perkins's  clothes,  which  she  had 
put  on  ere  she  left  Grosvenor-square,  in 
order  to  elude  discovery. 

"  I  would  on  no   account  wish  Miss 
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Templeton  to  change  that  dress,''  said 
the  prudent  woman  ;  '*  for  although  she 
has  nothing  to  fear  now  you  are  come, 
yet  it  is  as  well  to  avoid  evil  when  we 
can.  I  should  be  sorry  that  Count  le 
Grand  and  you  should  meet  just  yet; 
and  besides,  I  think  the  sooner  Miss 
Templeton  proceeds  to  Wales  the  better." 

*"^  This  instant  we  will  go/^  said  the 
doctor,  '*  if  necessary." 

*^  But  you  are  fatigued,  my  dear  sir,'' 
said  Isabella. 

*'  Not  at  all,"  replied  her  kind  friend, 
*'  not  at  all ;  and  so  you  will  arrange 
your  little  wardrobe,  and  let  us  be  gone." 

The  energetic  feelings,  however,  which 
had  supported  Dr.  Neville  thus  far  on 
his  fatiguing  and  anxious  expedition, 
now  subsided  into  a  calm,  and  his  weary 
limbs  relaxed  at  the  same  time.  Scarcely 
could  he  rise  from  the  chair  into  which 
he  had  seated  himself,  and  his  languid 
smile,  as  Isabella  assisted  him,  convinced 
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Mr.  Lindley,  that  he  must  first  have  a 
good  night's  rest  ere  he  could  again  be- 
come a  traveller. 

"  You  must  defer  your  journey  till  to- 
morrow, my  good  sir/'  said  Mr.  Lindley  ; 
'*  and  let  me  now  advise  you  to  go  with 
me  to  the  Holly  Bush  Tavern,  where  we 
can  be  comfortably  accommodated." 

Doctor  Neville,  indeed,  found  himself 
too  unwell  to  resume  his  journey,  and 
he  therefore  acceded  to  the  proposal  of 
his  friend;  and,  throwing  himself  upon  a 
bed  that  had  been  prepared  for  him,  he 
soon  sunk  into  a  profound  sleep. 

Isabella,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  making 
arrangements  for  their  departure;  and 
Mrs.  Perkins  was  busied  with  her  aunt. 

'*  The  gentleman  is  knocked  up,'  said 
the  old  woman.     "  Is  the  other  his  son  r" 

"  No ;  his  nephew.  But  if  any  body 
calls,  aunt,  you  won't  mention  tliem,'* 
replied  Mrs.  Perkins. 

''  No,  sure,   niece,"   rejoined    Goody 
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Janes.  "  Is  that  Mrs.  Thomson  a  wi- 
dow r 

A  nod  from  Mrs.  Perkins  w^as  the 
answer ;  as  she  wished  to  mislead  her 
aunt  as  much  as  possible  upon  tliis 
subject. 

''  Has  she  any  family  ?'*  Mrs.  Perkins 
shook  her  head.  *'  That's  lucky,  so 
young  as  she  looks.  Oh  !  it's  all  for  the 
best.  The  old  gentleman  is  gone  to  take 
a  nap  at  the  Holly  Bush  ?"  Another 
nod.  '*  And  the  young  one  is  gone  to 
North  End  to  see  an  old  friend  while  he 
sleeps?"  Another  nod.  "  Ah!  well, 
I'll  go  and  get  all  things  ready  for  tea." 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word  ;  but  by 
this  time  the  doctor  had  returned  with 
Mr.  Lindley.  No  entreaties  could  pre- 
vail on  Mrs.  Perkins  to  take  tea  in  the 
little  parlour:  she  persisted  in  waiting 
upon  her  guests,  and  then  withdrew  to 
the  kitchen,  to  keep  her  aunt  company. 
The  evening  passed  rapidly  and  plea- 
santly away ;  for  the  recapitulation  of  the 
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events  of  the  last  few  months  did  but 
give  a  zest  to  their  present  enjoyment. 
About  nine  o'clock  the  doctor  and  Mr. 
Lindley  returned  to  the  Holly  Bush,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  little  cottage  pre- 
pared for  rest. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Monsieur  Jolif,  the 
worthy  servant  of  a  worthier  master,  had 
ijjot  intellio:ence  of  Mrs.  Perkins's  abode, 
at  Hampstead.  Thither,  therefore,  with- 
out further  ceremony,  he  intended  to  go ; 
and  as  his  master  was  engaged  at  three 
parties  that  evening,  he  very  aptly  left  a 
note  with  the  principal  waiter  at  the 
hotel  where  he  and  the  count  resided, 
desiring  the  man  would  send  it  to  the 
several  houses  where  his  master  was  to 
be,  first  desiring  him  to  call  at  Lord 
Violet's. 

In  this  note  he  informed  the  count  ol 
his  projects  j  adding,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  should,  when  he  had  carried  off 
Miss  Templeton,  await  his  master's  or- 
ders at  the  end  of  Great  Russell-street, 
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which  he  begged  might,  if  possible,  be 
personally  given  ;  if  not,  he  hoped  he 
woidd  send  a  trusty  knave  as  his  de- 
puty. 

Having,  therefore,  hired  a  post-chaise, 
he  set  off  in  style  ;  and  leaving  the  car- 
riage at  the  top  of  the  heath,  he  entered 
the  Castle  Tavern,  and  inquired  for  one 
Mrs.  Jones. 

"  Is  she  an  old  or  a  young  w^oman  ?*' 
inquired  the  ostler. 

"  Oh,  she  is  ver  old,"  replied  Jolif, 
"  and  ver  deaf." 

'*  Ah !  then,  I  know ;  she  lives  down 
about  Child's  Hill.  But  you  won't  go  to- 
night ?  I  dare  say  they  are  all  in  bed," 
added  the  ostler. 

At  this  moment  Monsieur  Jolif  saw 
Dr.  Neville  and  Mr.  Lindley  pass,  but 
he,  of  course,  knew  not  who  they  were. 
Mr.  Lindley,  however,  said  something 
about  an  "  Isabella;"  and  the  valet, 
fearful  of  missing  his  prize,  went  imme- 
diately   to   the   driver,   and  desired  he 
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Monsieur  .Jolif  s  voice  now  grew  voci- 
ferous, and  Mrs.  Perkins  heard  her  aunt 
say,  "  Indeed  I  never  saw  Miss  Tem- 
pleton,  that  you  talk  about — my  niece 
brought  a  Mrs.  Thompson  here." 

"  Ah !  dat's  she,"  said  he.  At  this 
moment,  Mrs.  Perkins,  who  was  about 
Isabella's  height,  stole  softly  down  stairs, 
and  was  lifting  the  latch  with  as  little 
noise  as  possible,  when  Jolif,  darting  out 
of  the  kitchen,  seized  her  by  the  arm,  and 
exclaimed,  **  Ah  !  you  littel  rogue,  you 
taut  to  'scape  me.  Mais  ma  foi,  I  have  too 
much  monies  at  stake  to  be  deceive 
easily.  Ah !  ha !  you  must  come  vid 
me." 

Mrs.  Perkins  struggled  ;  but  still  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  impelled  in  the  direc- 
tion he  wished.  When  they  reached  the 
chaise,  she  wrung  her  hands,  and  pre- 
tended to  cry  violently. 

**  Ah  !"  said  ivl.  Jolif,  *Miow  many  lady 
I  know  would  be  happy  to  be  carry  to 
M.  le  Comte.  Come,  come,  you  must 
get  in,  or  else  I  must  lift  you  in.'' 
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Mrs.  Perkins  motioned  to  him  to  keep 
at  a  distance,  and  entering  the  carriage, 
it  drove  rapidly  away  towards  London. 

At  the  end  of  Great  Russell-street  it 
stopped,  and  M.  Jolif,  descending  from 
the  dickey,  looked  around  for  his  master. 

Wrapped  in  a  great  coat,  the  count 
was  pacing  to  and  fro,  all  impatience,  and 
whispering  to  Jolif,  the  latter  gave  orders 
to  the  driver  to  follow  him. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  a  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  when  Mrs.  Perkins 
got  out,  she  looked  on  every  side,  as  if 
she  wished  to  escape. 

*^  Ah !  it  is  in  vain,  mademoiselle," 
said  Jolif;  "  de  Philistine  is  on  both  sides 
of  you/' 

Having  entered  the  house,  she  was 
conducted  up  stairs,  and  the  door  of  the 
room  being  locked,  she  saw  she  must 
rest  contentedly  till  the  morning,  in  her 
present  abode.  Indeed,  she  with  some 
anxiety  expected  a  visit  from  the  noble 
count  J  but  a  neighbouring  church  clock 
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Monsieur  .Jolif  s  voice  now  grew  voci- 
ferous, and  Mrs.  Perkins  heard  her  aunt 
say,  "  Indeed  I  never  saw  Miss  Tem- 
pleton,  that  you  talk  about — my  niece 
brought  a  Mrs.  Thompson  here." 

"  Ah !  dat's  she,"  said  he.  At  this 
moment,  Mrs.  Perkins,  who  was  about 
Isabella's  height,  stole  softly  down  stairs, 
and  was  lifting  the  latch  with  as  little 
noise  as  possible,  when  Jolif,  darting  out 
of  the  kitchen,  seized  her  by  the  arm,  and 
exclaimed,  *'  Ah  !  you  littel  rogue,  you 
taut  to  'scape  me.  Mais  ma  foi,  I  have  too 
much  monies  at  stake  to  be  deceive 
easily.  Ah !  ha !  you  must  come  vid 
me.'' 

Mrs.  Perkins  struggled  ;  but  still  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  impelled  in  the  direc- 
tion he  wished.  When  they  reached  the 
chaise,  she  wrung  her  hands,  and  pre- 
tended to  cry  violently. 

"  Ah  !"  said  M.  Jolif,  *^  how  many  lady 
I  know  would  be  happy  to  be  carry  to 
M.  le  Comte.  Come,  come,  you  must 
get  in,  or  else  I  must  lift  you  in.'' 
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Mrs.  Perkins  motioned  to  liim  to  keep 
at  a  distance,  and  entering  the  carriage, 
it  drove  rapidly  away  towards  London. 

At  the  end  of  Great  Russell-street  it 
stopped,  and  M.  Jolif,  descending  from 
the  dickey,  looked  around  for  his  master. 

Wrapped  in  a  great  coat,  the  count 
was  pacing  to  and  fro,  all  impatience,  and 
whispering  to  Jolif,  the  latter  gave  orders 
to  the  driver  to  follow  him. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  a  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  when  Mrs.  Perkins 
got  out,  she  looked  on  every  side,  as  if 
she  wished  to  escape. 

**  Ah!  it  is  in  vain,  mademoiselle," 
said  Jolif;  "  de  Philistine  is  on  both  sides 
of  you." 

Having  entered  the  house,  she  was 
conducted  up  stairs,  and  the  door  of  the 
room  being  locked,  she  saw  she  must 
rest  contentedly  till  the  morning,  in  her 
present  abode.  Indeed,  she  with  some 
anxiety  expected  a  visit  from  the  noble 
count  5  but  a  neighbouring  church  clock 
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having  struck  twelve,  she  very  composedly 
laid  herself  down  upon  the  sofa,  where 
she  soon  fell  asleep. 

The  numerous  cries  awaked  her  early 
on  the  following  morning;  and  having  re- 
placed her  large  bonnet  and  veil,  she  sat 
patiently,  and  we  must  say  very  exultingly, 
expecting  the  arrival  of  the  count.  When, 
however,  she  heard  his  voice,  and  saw 
the  door  open,  her  heart  did  beat  for  an 
instant  or  two  a  little  quicker  than  ordinary. 

She  rose  as  he  entered,  and  retreated 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 

"  Ah  !  ma  belle  et  bonne  Templeton,'"' 
said  his  countship,  ''  vos  grands  airs  are 
out  of  season  now^ ;  so  you  thought  to 
outwit  me!  but  yousee  the  little  blind  boy, 
after  having  lost  sight  of  you  for  a  time, 
lias  again  conducted  me  to  the  haven  of 
love.  You  remember  w^hat  1  told  you  when 
those  soft  blue  eyes  changed  their  nature, 
and  flashed  disdain  and  contempt;  when 
that  beauteous  mouth  curled  in  scorn  ; 
but  I  will   not   revert   to  that — Dearest 
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Isabella,  I  will  forget  all,  forgive  all,  if 
you  will  consent  to  flee  with  me  to  France. 
These  arms  shall  protect  you  from  every 
ill — we  will  make  the  tour  of  Europe  to- 
gether ;  and  be  all  in  all  to  each  other  : 
our  days  shall  pass  in  endless  bliss.- — Ah  ! 
pardon,  lovely  Isabella,  the  cruel  strata- 
gems which  love  has  forced  me  to  adopt. 
Let  mutual  forgiveness  be  exchanged 
between  us.  I  would  compel  you  to  be 
blest.'' 

The  supposed  Isabella  made  no  reply 
to  this  rhapsody. 

**  Is  it  fear  or  anger  which  thus  im- 
poses silence  on  those  lips?"  resumed  the 
count,  with  a  tone  of  impatience.  "  Nay, 
nay,  you  have  played  the  sultana  long 
enough ;  'tis  now  my  turn  to  play  the 
sultan :"  so  saying,  he  approached  Mrs. 
Perkins.  '*  That  mean  attire,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  acquires  a  captivating  grace 
from  you  ;  but  it  does  not  accord  with 
this  proud  and  indignant  silence.     With 
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the  lowly  habit  you  have  assumed,  you 
should  have  assumed  a  lowly  spu'it.*' 

Like  a  statue  did  Mrs.  Perkins  still 
remain  ;  she  appeared  to  Le  Grand  to 
have  lost  all  her  senses  and  faculties,  for 
she  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  his  lifting 
her  veil  ;  but  stood  stock  still. 

The  count  had,  however,  no  sooner 
cauglit  her  arch  and  triumphant  glance, 
than  he  started  back,  exclaiming,'*  Con- 
fusion !  Mrs.  Perkins !" 

"  Mrs.  Perkins  herself,"  was  her  reply, 
as  she  made  him  a  formal  curtesy.  "  Has 
your  lordship  any  further  commands  with 
Mrs.  Perkins  ?*'  she  continued,  advancing 
towards  the  door  j,  for  on  the  count's 
visage  there  sat  that  which  said  retreat 
was  better  than  parley. 

"  Yes,  I  have  commands  with  ]\Irs. 
Perkins,"  said  he,  stamping ;  *'  yes,  you 
old  good-for-nothing  wretch,  where  is 
Miss  Templeton  ?'' 

"  Really,*'  replied  Mrs.  Perkins,   "  I 
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cannot  tell :  she  may  be  in  Wales  by 
this  time,  or  Manchester-square,  or  Gros- 
venor-square,  or  perhaps  at  your  lord- 
ship's hotel.'' 

*'  You  villanous  woman !''  added  the 
count,  as  he  approached  her  and  grasped 
her  arm:  "  You — you — you  old,   artful, 

good-for-nothing  hag To  be  outwitted 

by  you  !  but  you  shall  pay  for  it.  Tell  me 
where  she  is,"  he  continued. 

"  Why  now,  my  lord,  how  can  I  pos- 
sibly tell  you  ?  if  you  had  asked  me  at 
this  time  yesterday  where  I  should  have 
been  at  this  time  to-day,  I  should  have 
said  Hampstead ;  but  here  I  am  in  Tot- 
tenham-court-road. Your  lordship  had 
better  let  me  go." 

''  You  may  go  to  the  devil,  if  you  like," 
he  replied. 

"  Tis  a  journey  I  can  dispense  with,'' 
she  replied,  curtsying.  **  Good  morrow  to 
your  lordship." 

The  count  again  stopped  her,  locked 
the  door,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket, 
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declaring  she  should  not  leave  the  house 
till  he  had  secured  Isabella. 

Mrs.  Perkins  sat  down,  and  very  pa- 
tiently listened  to  his  threats,  while  he 
walked  about  in  a  racre,  now  strikinor  his 
forehead,  now  threatening  to  annihilate 
Mrs.  Perkins.  "  Oh  !  I  shall  go  mad," 
he  exclaimed,  half  in  French,  half  in 
English,  as  he  gave  vent  to  the  gloomy 
passions  of  his  soul.  "  I'll  catch  that 
haughty  Templeton  still j  she  has  escaped 
me  now,  but  she  shall  sutler.  Oh,  I  will 
punish  her  till ''  A  tap  at  the  cham- 
ber door  interrupted  him — 'twas  M.  Jolif 

'*  Monseigneur,"  said  the  valet,  '*  vere 
do  you  tink  is  Miss  Tempelton?  I  just  saw 
her  get  out  of  Lady  Mary  Annan  dale's 
carosse,  in  Manchester-square,  and  two 
gentleman  vid  her.  How  did  she  get 
away  from  here  ?" 

**  You  see,  my  lord,  I  was  riglit  in  my 
conjecture, "said  Mrs.  Perkins;  "  and  so 
now,  I  liope,  I  may  go." 
*'  Mancliester-square,  Jolif!"  exclaimed 
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the  count,  without  paying  any  attention 
to  Mrs.  Perkins. 

'*  Oui,  monseigneur,'' said  M.  Jolif,  en- 
tering the  room ;  when  he  was  greeted 
with  *'  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Jolif," 
from  Mrs.  Perkins. 

*'  Mrs.  Parkin!"  ejaculated  the  asto- 
nished valet.  "  Ma  foi,  it  is  de  first 
time  I  ever  mistake  old  woman  for  a 
young  vone." 

**  Oh!  you  blundering  fool,"  said  his 
master,  "  now  she  is  lost  to  me  for  ever  ! 
But  ho  !  hark  ye,  you  stupid  rascal ! 
one  other  such  fool's  errand,  and  I  dis- 
card you  for  ever.*' 

His  countship  whispered  to  his  worthy 
valet,  who,  bowing  low,  quickly  disap- 
peared. 

Mrs.  Perkins  became  anxious  to  depart. 

"  No,'*  said  the  count,  *'  you  sha*n't 
go,  and  repeat  your  triumph,  and  make 
me  a  laughing  stock  and  a  fool.  You 
shall  stay  here  till  I  have  embarked  la 
belle  Templeton  for  France." 
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"Are  you  aware  of  the  danger  you  in- 
cur, my  lord,  by  detaining  me  thus  ?^' 
said  Mrs.  Perkins. 

'^  Danger !"  echoed  back  the  count, 
"  don't  talk  to  me  of  danger;  I  shall  soon 
be  out  of  the  power  of  English  law."' 

As  he  said  this  he  left  the  room,  turn- 
ing the  key,  and  descending  the  stairs, 
he  quickly  left  the  house. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Perkins 
went  to  one  of  the  windows,  which  she 
opened,  and  seeing  a  shopman  beneath,  she 
told  him  to  beg  the  landlord  would  wait 
upon  her.  The  man  stared  at  seeing  a 
middle  aged  woman,  for  the  count  had 
told  the  people  of  the  house  that  he 
wanted  lodgings  for  his  sister,  w^ho  had 
ran  away  from  her  friends,  and  he  wished 
her  to  be  accommodated  respectably  till 
he  had  made  her  peace  with  her  father. 
"  She  is  both  young  and  beautifiil,'" 
added  the  count,  "  and,  therefore,  I  beg 
no  one  may  have  admittance  to  her  ex- 
cept  myself." 
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When,  therefore,  Mrs.  Perkins  ap- 
peared at  the  window,  the  young  man, 
after  his  first  surprise,  went  to  his  mas- 
ter, who  soon  made  his  appearance.  The 
matter  was  easily  explained,  and  Mrs. 
Perkins  was  allowed  to  depart. 

She  immediately  bent  her  steps  to- 
wards Manchester-square,  where  she  had 
the  happiness  of  seeing  Isabella  esta- 
blished in  full  confidence,  and  in  the  so- 
ciety of  her  best  friends. 

It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  ac- 
count for  the  appearance  of  M.  Jolif  at 
Hampstead. 

On  the  morning  of  Isabella's  departure  , 
Mrs.  Phillips  was  rather  astonished,  upon 
entering  the  housekeeper's  room,  to  see 
Mrs.  Perkins's  chair  unoccupied.  Mrs. 
Perkins  was  exceedingly  regular  in  all 
her  movements;  so  much  so,  that  ]Mr. 
Thompson  often  called  her  the  walking 
time-piece.  Mrs.  Phillips  waited  a  few 
minutes  for  her  companion  :  but  wliat 
was  her    surprise   when,    upon    inquiry, 
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she  found  Mrs.  Perkins  had  not  been 
seen,  neither  had  her  bed  been  slept 
in.  Her  drawers  were  all  emptied,  and 
her  boxes  were  packed,  corded,  and  di- 
rected to  be  sent  by  the  errand-cart  to 
Peckham,  to  an  aunt  of  hers. 

*'  Gone  !"     exclaimed  Mrs.   Phillips  ; 
**  so  much  the  better." 

**  So  say  I,"  said  Mr.  Thompson;  "  and 
joy  go  with  her !    Such  a  prim  piece  of 
goods,  so  squeamish  and  so  conscientious 
— Heaven  help  her ! — that  I  verily  be- 
lieve she  weighed  out  every  article  as  she 
gave  it.     But,  by  the  by,  now  I  recol- 
lect, there  is  a  friend  of  mine  whom  the 
situation  would   suit  marvellously  well. 
One  of  us,  Mrs.  Phillips  — one  that  will 
play  half-crown  whist,    and  whose   con- 
science is  not  so  tender  but  she  can  tell 
a  lie   with  a  good  grace  when  it  would 
save  a  fellow-servant  from  a  lecture — 
one  whose  memory  is  accommodating  ; 
—but  you  do  not  listen  to  me,  Phillips : 
a  penny  for  your  thoughts  !" 
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Mrs.  Phillips  drew  up  her  head  ;  and, 
arranging  her  ruff,  she  replied,  that  it 
was  immaterial  to  her  who  came,  as  she 
did  not  intend  to  remain  in  the  family 
only  till  her  lady  could  suit  herself.  "  I 
do  not  wish,"  she  continued,  ''  to  be- 
have unhandsome  to  my  lady,  particu- 
larly as  I  do  not  want  a  karactcr  from 
her;  and  I  would  not  be  so  mean  as  to 
take  any  advantage  of  her." 

**  Oh,  ho  !"  replied  Mr.  Thompson, 
*'  1  smell  a  rat. — Permit  me,"  he  conti- 
nued, bowing  low,  "  to  be  among  the 
first  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  the 
future  Madame  Jolif.  Come,  Mrs.  Phil- 
lips, let's  shake  hands.  I  am  heartily  glad 
to  find  you  are  likely  to  be  comfortably 
settled." 

"  Why,  I  have  every  reason  to  expect 
comfort, '  resumed  Mrs.  Phillips,  "  for 
Monshier  Jolif  is  a  charming  man,  and 
as  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  his  ho- 
nour  "  a  smile    passed    across    Mr. 

Thompson'scountenance,  which  Mrs.Phil- 
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lips  observing,  she  drew  herself  up  like 
tragedy  queen,  and  turned  indignantly 
away  from  the  knowing  butler  ;  repeat- 
incT — *'  I  have  the  most  unbounded  con- 
fidence  in  his  honour,  and  I  think,  Mr. 
Thompson,  that  you " 

"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Thompson,  **  there 
you  are,  you  must  be  right;  for  who  could 
for  an  instant  doubt  the  honour  of  an  ac- 
complished Frencli  valet,  whose  master 
stands  so  high  in  the  lists  of  honour  as 
Count  le  Grand.  Like  master,  like  man, 
you  know,  Mrs.  Phillips." 

Mrs.  Phillips  looked  offended,  as  she 
answered  thus — "  Count  le  Grand  is  re- 
ceived into  the  very  first  circles ;  and 
Monshier  Jolif  is  received  into  the  very 
first  second  rate  circles." 

*'  Ay,  ay,"  said  her  phlegmatic  com- 
panion, **  all  that  is  very  true.  But  come, 
come,  Mrs.  Phillips,  let  us  not  quarrel 
about  the  honour  either  of  master  or 
man.  We  know  how  honourable  Count 
le  Grand's  conduct  is,    with  regard  to 
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my  lady;  and  as  to  Monsieur  Jolif So 

now  let  us  terminate  their  praise,  and 
pray  tell  me  what  your  future  plans  are." 

**  Why,"  said  Mrs.  Phillips,"  we  have 
not  yet  quite  arranged,  whether  we  shall 
set  up  a  French  house  in  London,  or  an 
English  house  in  Paris.  We  can  do  either 
• — for  I  have  been  very  economical — and 
have,  between  ourselves,  made  a  tolerable 
good  thing  of  my  servitude.  In  some 
places,  I  have  made  money  with  the  con- 
sent of  my  ladies — and  in  some  few  1  have 
been  obliged  to  manage  matters  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  desirable  end  :  Mon- 
shier  Jolif  has  not  been  behind-hand  in 
tliis  way,  and  we  can  muster  a  tolerable 
sum  together." 

"  Oh,  no  doubt,'*  said  Mr.  Thompson  ; 
**  and  now,  Mrs.  Phillips,  you  talk  a  little 
rationally,  and  I  shall  be  happy,  I  assure 
}  ou,  to  see  you  so  well  established." 

At  this  moment  Lady  Violet's  bell 
rang,    and    Mrs.   Phillips    hastened    up 
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stairs,  and  entered  her  ladyship's  room. 
"  Where  is  Perkins  ?'  said  Lady  Violet. 
.  **  She  is  gone,  my  lady  ;  and  all  her 
things  are  packed  up  ;  and  nobody  has 
seen  her — not  even  the  porter — and  no 
one  knows  any  thing  about  her." 

Lady  Violet  was  exceedingly  surprised, 
but  she  said  but  little  upon  the  subject. 

When  Lord  Violet  and  his  family 
were  assembled  at  breakfast,  Lady  Vio- 
let desired  Mrs.  Phillips  would  take  Miss 
Templeton's  breakfast  to  her  apartment. 

Mrs.  Phillips  took  it  from  Mr.  Thomp- 
son at  the  drawing-room  door ;  but  she 
resigned  it  to  the  housemaid,  who 
might  wait  upon  such  trumpery.  But 
Betty  did  not  choose  to  demean  herself 
more  than  Mrs.  Phillips,  and  the  little 
still-room  maid  was  deputed  to  be  the 
bearer  of  the  breakfast.  But  the  bird 
was  flown  ;  and  when  Lord  Violet  was 
informed  of  the  circumstance  of  her  ab- 
sence, he  started  from  his  seat,  exclaim- 
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ing,  '*  Gone!  Good  heavens  !  where  can 
she  be  gone  ?" 

"  Dear  papa,"  said  Lady  Susan,  ''  you 
are  so  interested  about  Miss  Templeton  j 
I  am  sure  it  signifies  but  little  what  is 
become  of  her." 

"  For  shame,  Susan,"  repHed  his  lord- 
ship ;  "  I  am  shocked  at  your  cold-hearted 
conduct  upon  this  affair." 

His  lordship  called  for  his  hat,  and 
was  hastening  down  stairs,  when  he  met 
Count  le  Grand.  Something  came  across 
his  lordship's  mind  not  very  favourable 
to  the  count ;  and  his  lordship  said,  fix- 
ing his  eyes  steadily  on  le  Grand,  "  Miss 
Templeton  is  missing.  Does  your  lord- 
ship know  aught  of  her  flight  ?" 

The  unfeigned  surprise  of  the  count, 
who  was  indeed  both  astonished  and  dis- 
appointed to  hear  Isabella  was  gone, 
convinced  Lord  Violet  that  his  friend 
was  ignorant  of  her  absence.  '*  I  am 
hastening  to  Lady  Mary  Annandale," 
he  continued,  "  and  shall  not  rest  till  I 
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have  found  some  clue  to  discover  her 
place  of  retreat." 

His  lordship  then  hastened  away,  and 
Count  le  Grand  impatiently  walked  up 
stairs.  From  Lady  Violet  he  learnt  that 
Mrs.  Perkins  was  also  gone,  and  disco- 
vered that  the  trunks  of  the  latter  were 
to  be  sent  to  Peckham.  His  servant 
being  in  waiting  with  his  horse,  he  ran 
down  stairs,  and  told  him  to  be  off  to 
Peckham  instantly,  as  Miss  Templeton 
was  there  :  **  Find  her  out,  Jolif,"  said 
the  count,  '*  and  your  fortune  is  made.'* 

Count  le  Giand  then  returned  to  Lady 
Violet,  who  was  alone.  Count  le  Grand's 
jilans  were  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
the  absence  of  Lady  Susan  was  most  o])- 
portune  for  his  purpose.  After  having 
made  some  few  remarks  upon  the  wea- 
ther, he  drew  his  chair  closer  to  Lady 
Violet — sighed  deeply — then  rose,  and 
walked  a  short  distance — resumed  his 
seat — again  left  it — and  in  well-feigned 
agitation  he   saiil,   "  Dear   Ladv  Violet, 
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pardon  my  expression ;  but  I  cannot 
quit  England " 

Lady  Violet  changed  colour,  and  the 
count  proceeded  thus  : 

"  I  cannot  quit  England  without  im- 
parting to  you  the  deep but  where  am 

I  wandering  ?  Farewel,  Lady  Violet !  let 
me  bear  with  me  your  pity  for  a  passion 
of  the  deepest  cast ;  and  the  object  of 
my  love  is  placed  so  far  above  all  praise, 
both  in  mind,  body,  and  rank,  that  I 
have  no  cheering  hope  to  gild  the  part- 
ing hour — so  all  is  cold,  dark,  and 
gloomy,  like  the  prospect  of  a  Lapland 
winter."  Lady  Violet  v/as  much  agi- 
tated. 

*'  Ah,  Lady  Violet,"  resumed  the 
count,  "  would  to  Heaven  I  had  never 
seen  thee,  never  gazed  upon  the  sym- 
metry of  that  lovely  form,  the  mild  lustre 

of  those  soft  blue  eyes but  whither 

does  my  passion  lead  me  ?  She  whom  I 
love  would  look  me  into  stone,  did  she 
but  know  the  boldness  of  my  aspiring 
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thoughts.  Behold  me  at  your  feet,  Lady 
Violet — a  victim  to  the  most  disinterested 
passion  which  ever  warmed  the  heart  of 
man!" 

"  Rise,  Count  le  Grand,"  said  Lady 
Violet,  with  trembling  voice,  **  rise,  I 
entreat  you." 

'*  Never,"  lie  replied,  ''  never  will  I 
rise  till  those  beauteous  lips  pronounce 
my  pardon.  Ah,  Lady  Violet,  Lady 
Violet!" 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  rise,  Count  le 
Grand  !  you  terrify  me.  Rise !  If  you 
shouUl  be  seen  thus  !" 

Count  le  Grand  rose  immediately  ;  lie 
understood  Lady  Violet's  speech  per- 
fectly, and  to  himself  he  said,  *'  Ce  n'est 
pas  pecher,  que  pecher  en  secret,"  and 
the  approach  of  Lady  Susan  relieved 
him  from  a  situation  which  it  became 
difficult  to  support. 

Lady  Mary  and  Lady  Murray  shortly 
afterwards  arrived,  to  ascertain  the  di- 
rection   of    ^Irs.    Perkins's    aunt,    and 
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having  obtained  this  information,  they 
set  off  with  Lord  Violet,  but  were  ex- 
ceedingly disappointed  at  hearing  that 
Mrs.  Perkins  had  not  been  at  Peckham 
for  some  months.  They  however  learnt 
that  slie  had  an  aunt  at  Hampstead. 

"  1  feel  relieved  from  a  w^orld  of 
anxiety  respecting  Isabella/*  said  Lady 
Murray,  "  as  I  am  assured  that  her 
flight  with  so  worthy  a  creature  as  Mrs. 
Perkins  is  authorised  by  the  exigency  of 
her  present  situation.^' 

Lady  Mary  and  Lady  Murray  returned 
to  Manchester-square  tolerably  composed ; 
and  we  must  now  take  the  same  journey 
with  M.  Jolif  we  have  just  been.  He 
too  was  disappointed  ;  but  in  consequence 
of  a  feigned  message  from  Lady  Violet, 
he  procured  intelligence,  that  Mrs.  Per- 
kins might  very  possibly  be  at  Hamp- 
stead. His  proceedings  there  we  have 
already  detailed ;  and  in  the  exultation  of 
his  supposed  triumph  we  shall  leave  him; 
and  return  to  Dame  Jones's  quiet  cot  at 
Child's  Hill. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

No,  'tis  slander. 
Whose  edge  is   sharper  tlian  the  sword  ;  whose 

tongue 
Outvenoms   all   the  waters   of  the  Nilej  whose 

breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  corners  of  the  world  :  kings,  queens,  and  states. 
Maids,  matrons,  nay  the  secrets  of  the  grave, 
This  viperous  slander  enters. 

Cymbeline. 

No  sooner  had  Mrs.  Perkins  been 
carried  off  by  M.  Jolif  than  Isabella  de- 
spatched Dame  Jones  to  the  Holly  Bush 
with  a  note  for  Dr.  Neville.  Her  kind 
friend  and  Mr.  Lindley  soon  obeyed  her 
summons,  and  it  was  instantly  resolved 
on  by  the  gentlemen  to  post  to  town  ; 
but  this  was  over-ruled  by  Isabella,  who 
had    no    fears   of   being   molested   that 
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night ;  yet  it  was  deemed  advisable  that 
neitherofthem  should  leave  Dame  Jones's 
cottage  till  the  morning.  They  accord- 
ingly wrapped  themselves  up  in  their 
great  coats,  and  slept  tolerably  comfort- 
able by  the  fireside  in  two  old-fashioned 
arm-chairs. 

In  the  morning,  the  doctor  and  Mr. 
Lindley  came  to  the  resolution  of  not 
leaving  London  till  Isabella  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  good  opinion  of  her  friends, 
and  exculpated  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
from  all  levity  of  conduct.  Letters  to 
Mrs.  Neville  and  Mrs.  Lindley  were  de- 
spatched by  their  respective  husbands,  to 
beg  they  would  immediately  come  to 
town,  as  it  had  been  resolved  that  Isa- 
bella must,  for  some  little  time,  remain 
in  the  capital. 

Mr.  Lindley  wished  much  that  they 
should  go  to  Grosvenor-square  on  the 
instant,  but  Isabella  objected  to  this  pro- 
posal ;  and  while  they  were  thus  debat- 
ing, a  splendid  equipage   drove  to  the 
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door,  which  she  immediately  recognised 
as  that  of  Lady  Mary  Annandale. 

"  It  is  Lady  Mary,"  she  exclaimed, 
trembling. 

**  Be  composed,  my  Isabella,"  said  Dr. 
Neville :  "  you  have  no  longer  any  thing 
to  fear.  With  me  on  one  side  of  you, 
and  Mr.  Lindley  on  the  other,  who  shall 
harm  you?" 

Dame  Jones  went  to  the  door. 

"  Is  Miss  Templeton  here  ?*'  said  the 
footman. 

*'  Hey !  what  do  ye  say  ?''  answ^ered 
the  old  woman. 

The  man  repeated  his  question. 

**  No,"  was  the  reply ;  ''  I  don't  know 
no  such  person." 

"  Ask  for  Mrs.  Perkins,"  said  Lady 
Mary. 

"  She  was  here,"  replied  the  little  wo- 
man, *'but  she  went  away  last  night." 

"  And  Miss  Templeton  with  her  ?" 
added  the  man. 

"  La !  didn't  I  tell  you  I  knows  no- 
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thing  about  Miss  Templeton  ?"  rejoined 
Goody  Jones. 

Dr.  Neville  ow  thought  proper  to 
make  his  appearance. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  Lady  JMary,  **  can 
you  give  us  any  information  of  Mrs.  Per- 
kins and  Miss  Templeton  ?*' 

The  doctor  replied  in  the  affirmative  ; 
but  a  host  of  children  having  gathered 
round  the  smart  carriage  at  Dame  Jones's 
door,  he  entreated  her  ladyship  would 
walk  into  the  cottage. 

Lady  Mary  was  followed  by  Lady 
Murray,  who  upon  entering  the  parlour 
saw  the  harassed  aijd  much  injured  Isa- 
bella leaning  upon  a  gentleman's  arm. 
The  ladies  looked  astonished  at  her,  and 
Dr.  Neville,  watching  the  agitation  of  his 
adopted  child,  turned  to  Lady  Mary. 

**  Dr.  Neville  presumes  he  has  the 
honour  of  introducing  himself  to  Lady 
Mary  Annandale  ;  and  this  gentleman," 
added  he,  '*  is  Mr.  Lindley,  my  most  par- 
ticular friend." 

"  Dr.  Neville,"    said   Lady  Murray, 
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'*  I  am  most  happy  to  have  a  personal 
knowledge  both  of  you  and  Mr.  Lindley.'' 

The  doctor  bowed,  but  preserved  a 
coldness  of  manner  which  rather  discon- 
certed the  two  ladies. 

"  I  have  taken  a  long  journey,"  said 
the  good  old  man,  with  a  voice  tremulous 
from  deep  feeling — ^'  I  have  taken  a 
long  journey  to  see  justice  done  to  the 
much  injured  child  of  my  affection  ;  nor 
will  I  quit  London  until  this  nefarious  plot 
of  her  enemies  is  sifted  to  the  bottom." 

"  You  are  not  more  anxious  than  we 
are,"  replied  Lady  Murray,  *'  that  jus- 
tice should  be  done  to  Isabella  !  Isabella,'* 
continued  her  ladyship,  holding  out  her 
hand — in  an  instant  Isabella  was  by  her 
side.  **  Ah  !  my  dear  girl,"  she  con- 
tinued, in  the  tone  of  affection,  *'  let 
me  but  see  you  restored  to  your  former 
fair  name. — '* 

Mr.  Lindley  and  the  doctor  looked 
offended. 

**  Miss  Templeton  has  never  lost  her  fair 
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name,"  replied  the  doctor.  **  She  has 
nought  to  be  forgiven — much  to  forgive. 
Pardon  my  warmth,  ladies,  but  she  shall 
have  justice,  I  will  seek  out  that  Count 
le  Grand,  and  compel  him  to  declare  be- 
fore all  the  world  that  he  has  grossly  and 
infamously  wronged  her.  No !  not  though 
all  the  world  combined  to  speak  her 
false,  would  I  believe  it.  She  is  my 
pride  and  glory,  the  delight  of  my  heart, 
and  a  jewel  beyond  all  price — for  she  is 
a  virtuous  woman." 

Isabella  looked  anxiously  at  him.  "  My 
dear  sir — "  she  said. 

"  Ah  !  my  child,"  he  cried,  «  I  hold 
you  now  entirely  emancipated  from  Lady 
Annandale's  tyranny ;  and,  if  it  be  ne- 
cessary, I  will  have  recourse  to  the  laws 
of  my  country  to  secure  you  from  her 
oppression." 

"Lady  Annandale*s  tyranny  !'*  re- 
peated Lady  Mary,  somewhat  haughtily. 

"  Yes ;"  replied  the  doctor,  "  'twas 
she  that  forced  her  from  our  love — that 
employed  emissaries  to  seize  and  carry 
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her  to  London — who  placed  her  in  the 
power  of  a  wretch  named  Stentor,  un- 
der whose  roof  she  was  nearly  expiring 
— she  then  conveyed  her  to  one  Slen- 
der's — and,  to  complete  her  cruelty,  for- 
bade all  intimacy  on  her  part  with  either 
of  your  ladyships,  under  pain  of  incur- 
ring a  severe  punishment,  telling  her 
that  Stentor  still  lived.  These,  and  all 
the  wrongs  she  has  endured  since  under 
Lady  Violet's  protection,  shall  be,  not 
only  redressed,  but  avenged  : — her  cha- 
racter shall  again  shine  in  its  w^onted 
purity,  and  let  Lady  Annandale,  or  any 
other  lady,  at  her  peril,  molest  Isabella 
Templeton." 

The  doctor  trembled  violently:  he  was 
by  no  means  of  an  impetuous  character; 
but  his  indignation  got  the  better  of 
every  other  feeling.  "  Vvlien  I  look  on 
her  faded  form,"  he  added,  "  and  see 
the  ravages  which  sorrow  and  oppression 
have  made  in  the  course  of  a  few  short 
months" — he  paused,  and  dashed  the 
tear  from  his  trembling  eyelids ;  and  Isa- 
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bella,  whose  cheeks  were  also  wet  with 
the  tears  of  gratitude,  approaching  him, 
he  took  her  hand  within  his,  and  sunk 
upon  a  chair,  overcome  by  this  unusual 
warmth  and  exertion. 

"  My  dear,  dear  sir,"  said  the  affec- 
tionate girl,  '*  now  that  I  am  restored  to 
you,  I  have  no  wish  upon  earth,  except 
that  these,  my  kind  friends,  should  feel 
convinced  that  Count  le  Grand — " 

"  Do  not  pollute  your  lips  by  utter- 
ing the  name  of  that  scoundrel,"  said  the 
doctor  energetically;  "  never  let  me  hear 
you  pronounce  his  name  again.  His 
triumphs  are  at  an  end,  and  I  have  the 
master  key  which  shall  unlock  all  his 
plans.  His  treacherous  conduct  about 
the  pictures — I  have  it  all,'^  continued 
the  doctor,  witli  exultation  ;  **  Monsieur 
Jolif,  and  Mrs.  Phillips — ^all  of  them, 
they  are  all  in  my  power,  and  I  will 
bring  them  to  public  infamy." 

''  Isabella,"  said  Lady  Murray,  "  per- 
haps Mr.  Lindley  will  grant  us  a  few 
moments'  conversation.     Dr.  Neville  is 
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too  much  agitated  to  enter  into  an  ex* 
planation  of  some  parts  of  his  assertions, 
which  are,  indeed,  most  extraordinary." 

**  Come,  my  Isabella,"  said  the  doctor, 
**  we  will  leave  Mr.  Lindley  to  give  the 
explanation  which  is  required.  I  am,  in 
truth,  too  much  agitated  to  enter  into 
the  details,  or  even  to  hear  them." 

Isabella  and  the  doctor  left  the  room ; 
and  Lady  Mary's  first  question  related  to 
her  sister,  the  Countess  of  Annandale. 

"  I  hardly  know  whether  I  am  at 
liberty  to  give  you  the  information  your 
ladyship  seeks,"  said  Mr.  Lindley. 

Lady  Mary  insisted  that  such  expres- 
sions as  those  Dr.  Neville  had  used  were 
of  the  first  importance,  and  required  ex- 
planation ;  nor  did  she  desire  to  know 
more  until  those  were  thoroughly  and 
clearly  demonstrated  or  refuted :  and 
this  was  also  the  feeling  predominant 
in  Lady  Murray's  breast. 

Mr.  Lindley  then  gave  a  brief  sketch 
of  Isabella's  life,  to  the  period  of  her 
quitting  Wales.     During   the  early  part 
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of  this  recital  Lady  Murray  had  been  so 
agitated  that  she  appeared  as  if  she  would 
faint.     Lady  Mary  watched  her  with  the 
greatest  anxiety,  and  lamented  extremely 
that  her  ladyship  had  accompanied  her  to 
Hampstead:  she  was  indeed  herself  deeply 
affected.   Why  they  should  be  so  violently 
affected  the  sequel  of  our  history  will  un- 
fold ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  neither 
of  them    made  any  comment  upon  the 
narrative  they  had  just  received ;    and 
Lady  Mary  entreated  that  Mr.  Lindley 
would   now  give  them    the  particulars, 
which  he  and  Dr.  Neville  had  been  able 
to  collect  in  so  short  a  time,  and  which 
tended  so  completely  to  exculpate  Isabella. 
"  We  came  to  London,*'  replied  Mr. 
Lindley,  ''  convinced  of  her  innocence. 
The  plain,  unvarnished  detail  ^of  facts 
she  had  written  to  Dr.  Neville,  and  which, 
thanks  to  good  Mrs.  Perkins,  he  received, 
was  not  to  be  doubted  by  those  who  had 
long  known  her  intrinsic  worth." 

**  Mrs.  Perkins,"  added  Mr.  Lindley, 

'*  is   the    master-key  alluded  to  by  Dr. 
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Neville.  She  has  disclosed  a  scene  of 
iniquity  scarcely  to  be  paralleled.  Her 
absence  has  given  us  some  uneasiness  ; 
but  i  trust  her  disappearance  with  M. 
Jolif  will  lead  eventually  to  a  further  elu- 
cidation of  the  count's  villany.  If  I  ever 
get  liold  of  that  same  villain,  le  Grand," 
continued  Mr.  Lindley,  rising,  "  I  will 
chastise  him  in  the  true  English  style. 
I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon." 

Lady  Murray  and  Lady  Mary  now 
begged  that  Isabella  and  the  doctor  might 
return  to  them. 

Lady  Mary  had  been  reluctantly  fore- 
most to  condemn  Isabella,  on  le  Grand*s 
testimony,  and  the  base  protestations  of 
Mrs.  Phillips  ;  but  now  she  felt  convinced 
that  the  whole  of  their  tale  was  a  vile 
fabrication,  intended  evidently  to  drive 
Isabella  into  some  extremity  which  would 
enable  him  to  persuade  her,  as  he  hoped, 
to  flee  with  him  to  France.  Her  lady- 
ship, therefore,  now  reckoned  it  her 
bounden  duty  to  apologise  for  the  rash 
judgment  she  had  formed,  and  to  beg  of 
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Isabella  forgiveness  for  her  unjust  sus- 
picions against  her.  The  sincerity  with 
which  this  declaration  was  made,  and  the 
high  opinion  Isabella  entertained  of  her 
ladyship,  combined  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion, as  speedily  as  it  was  sincere ;  and 
the  delight  with  which  both  the  ladies 
expressed  their  heartfelt  congratulations 
towards  her,  softened  Dr.  Neville's  heart; 
but  he  would  not  hear  of  her  taking  up 
her  abode  in  Manchester-square. 

"  No,"  he  cried,  fervently,  "  she  shall 
not  again  quit  my  own  protection." 

*-But,''  replied  Lady  Mary,  "  our  house 
is  large  enough  to  accommodate  you 
and  Mr.  Lindley  too ;  and  till  Mrs.  Ne- 
ville and  Mrs.  Lindley  arrive  in  London, 
I  hope  you  will  be  our  guests.'' 

The  doctor  and  his  friend  could  not 
refuse  this  obliging  offer ;  and  in  spirits 
very  opposite  to  those  with  which  each 
of  the  party  reached  Hampstead,  they 
all  left  it,  and  arrived  at  their  lady- 
ships' house,  where  they  were  soon  joined 
by  Lord  and  Lady  Sterling  and  their 
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son.  The  latter  was  most  eloquent  in 
his  congratulations,  and  upon  Dr.  Ne- 
ville's being  introduced  to  him,  he  ear- 
nestly expressed  a  hope  that  they  might 
be  better  acquainted.  The  appearance 
of  Mrs.  Perkins,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  completed  their  liappiness. 

In  the  afternoon,  Lord  Violet,  and 
Lady  Jemima,  his  sister,  paid  their  con- 
gratulations to  Isabella ;  but  Lady  Vio- 
let and  her  daughter  did  not  choose  to 
give  credence  to  her  innocence,  and 
therefore  declined  paying  their  respects 
to  her,  as  they  conceived  they  should 
be  committing  themselves  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  by  their  sanctioning  a  person 
whose  character  had  so  lately  been  com- 
pletely aspersed. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Lady 
Mary  entreated  Dr.  Neville  would  favour 
her  with  an  hour's  conversation  in  the 
library.  The  doctor  willingly  complied 
with  her  ladyship's  request.  After  a 
silence  of  a  few  minutes,  she  mentioned 
to  the  doctor  the  sum  of  her  information, 
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as  received  from  Mr.  Lindley,  respecting 
Isabella ;  but  what  she  had  learned  served 
only  to  excite  a  desire  for  more  knov/- 
ledge  of  one  whose  birth  was  so  mys- 
terious. 

Accordingly,  after  pondering  some 
little  time,  Lady  Mary  asked  Dr.  Ne- 
ville, "  If,  when  Isabella  Templeton  was 
left  at  Oldenwood,  there  was  no  clue,  no 
attending  circumstance,  which,  though 
trifling  in  itself,  might  yet  tend  to  throw 
some  light  on  her  birth  ?" 

Thus  questioned,  Dr.  Neville  very  can- 
didly confessed  that  he  had  that  in  his 
possession  which  had  excited  most  extra- 
ordinary suspicions  in  his  mind ;  but  upon 
this  subject  he  had  preserved  a  most 
profound  silence  hitherto,  not  choosing, 
till  Isabella  should  be  of  age,  to  attempt 
any  inquiries  upon  so  interesting  a  sub- 
ject: "  I  have  not  even  mentioned  to  Mrs. 
Neville  more  than  your  ladyship  is  ac- 
quainted with.  Isabella  is,  however, 
mistress  of  the  secret,  and  to  no  one, 
except  to  your  ladyship,  would  I  disclose 
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the  existence  of  those  proofs,  which  will,  I 
hope,  one  day  restore  her  to  the  rank  I 
feel  confident  is  her  due.  Besides  the  box 
containing  the  necessary  w^earing  appa- 
rel of  an  infant,  there  was  a  bundle  left 
purposely  by  the  woman  who  brought 
her." 

But  we  need  not  repeat  circumstances 
with  which  the  reader  is  well  acquainted. 
Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  Lady  Mary 
with  considerable  agitation  entreated  she 
might  see  the  cap  which  Isabella  had  in 
her  possession. 

The  doctor  retired  to  his  own  room, 
and  sent  for  Isabella,  and  asked  her  if  she 
had  still  the  little  cap  he  had  given  her. 

"  Have  it !  yes,  my  dear  sir  ;  I  would 
not  part  with  it  for  worlds 

"  But  you  will  let  me  have  it  for  a 
short  space  of  time,  Isabella?"  said  the 
doctor. 

''  Oh,  certainly;  but  you'll  return  it  to 
me ;  you  will  not  part  with  it  ?'' 

*'  No,  my  dearest  Isabella,  it  shall  not 
be  lost  to  you.     But  I  have  not  a  mo- 
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merit's  time  to  lose  ;  give  it  to  me.*'  She 
did  so,  and  the  doctor  returned  to  Lady 
Mary,  who  no  sooner  saw  it,  than  her 
head  grew  giddy,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  reverend  vicar,  she  would  have  fallen 
to  the  ground. 

"  Whatever  your  suspicions  may  be 
upon  this  subject,"  said  her  ladyship, 
"  keep  them.  Dr.  Neville,  close  in  your 
breast  for  the  present.  This  little  cap 
is  of  itself  convincing  proof  that  our  be- 
loved Isabella  has  been  cruelly  and  mys- 
teriously deprived  of  her  birthright ; 
by  what  means  we  have  yet  to  discover. 
She  must,  however,  for  a  season,  remain 
still  unknown.  Our  first  care  must  be 
to  unveil  that  monster  Count  le  Grand, 
and  then  we  will  admit  Mr.  Lindley  to 
our  confidence,  and  endeavour  to  fathom 
a  still  greater  mystery.'* 

'*  I  intend,"  said  the  doctor,  '*  ap- 
plying immediately  to  the  chief  magis- 
trate at  Bow-street.  I  will  commence  an 
action  against  that  villain  le  Grand,  for 
an  attempt  to  carry   off  Isabella.     He 
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shall  not  escape  us.  I  understand  from 
Mrs.  Perkins,  that  he  has  a  scheme  on 
foot,  at  this  moment,  and  that  rascal 
Jolif  is  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Their  pro- 
ceedings must,  therefore,  be  watched." 

The  day  following  this  interview  of 
Dr.  Neville  and  Lady  Mary,  Isabella, 
taking  up  the  newspaper,  was  struck  by 
the  following  paragraph  : 

*'  We  understand  that  the  matrimonial 
connexion  which  has  been  so  long  pend- 
ing between  Lord  M — rr — y  and  the 
daughter  of  a  noble  duke  is  expected 
very  shortly  to  take  place  at  Paris,  after 
which  the  happy  pair  intend  making  the 
continental  tour." 

The  ashy  paleness  of  Isabella's  coun- 
tenance  as  she  read  this  unexpected  in- 
telligence, and  which  was  succeeded  by 
a  burning  glow,  did  not  escape  Dr.  Ne- 
ville's eye  ;  but  as  she  appeared  unwill- 
ing to  attract  observation,  he  made  no 
inquiries  upon  the  subject.  The  paper 
still,  therefore,  remained  in  Isabella's 
hand,  when  her  eye  was  arrested  by  the 
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following  invidious  representation  of  her 
disappearance  from  Grosvenor- square  : 

*'  The  young  lady  who  quitted  the 
house  of  a  certain  noble  lord  in  Gros- 
venor-square,  on  the  10th  instant,  and 
who  is  supposed  to  have  eloped  with  a 
French  count,  is  still  undiscovered.  So 
we  presume  she  will  remain  till  this  gay 
Lothario,  who  is  well  known  in  the  fa- 
shionable world,  shall  think  proper  to 
forsake  her  for  another,  and,  perhaps, 
a  wealthier  prize." 

A  sudden  sensation  of  faintness  over- 
came the  object  of  this  crafty  and  cruel 
piece  of  slander,  which  the  doctor  ob- 
serving, he  hastily  rose,  and  taking  the 
fatal  paper  from  her  hand,  he  discovered  in 
an  instant  the  cause  of  her  indisposition. 
After  a  few  words  of  consolation,  he 
called  to  Mr.  Lindley,  and,  with  indig- 
nant feelings,  they  both  proceeded  to  the 
newspaper  office,  demanding  that  the 
author  of  this  infamous  libel  should  be 
given  up. 

Dr.  Neville  having  by  threats  obtained 
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the  information  he  wanted,  he  gave  a 
paragraph  to  be  inserted  in  the  paper  of 
the  following  day,  declaring  **  the  whole 
to  be  a  libellous  falsehood,  and  calling 
upon  Count  le  Grand,  the  infamous  au- 
thor of  it,  to  come  forward,  if  he  dare, 
and  prove  his  assertion."  This  was 
not  done. — The  next  evening  Isabella's 
friends  went  to  the  play,  Lord  and  Lady 
Sterling  and  their  son  and  daughter 
being  of  the  party.  The  appearance  of 
Count  le  Grand  in  one  of  the  upper 
boxes  fired  young  Sterling,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving  the  dress  circle, 
but  Lord  Sterling  detained  him. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  George  ?"  said  he. 

"  There  is  that  villain.  Count  le 
Grand  !"  replied  Mr.  Sterling. 

*'  Well,"  resumed  his  lordship,  *'  you 
are  not  going  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him 
at  the  theatre  ;  you  would  terrify  your 
mother  to    death  :  stay  where  you  are." 

Isabella's  chanmno;  countenance  be- 
trayed  she  also  saw  him ;  and  young 
Sterling  rose,  and  was  instantly  joined 
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by  Mr.  Lindley,  when  the  latter  knew 
his  errand. 

"  Now,  my  good  sir,'*  said  Mr.  Lind. 
ley  to  his  companion,  *='  be  less  impe- 
tuous, or  you'll  spoil  all.  Promise  me  you 
v^^ill  not  encounter  that  villain  till  I  re- 
join you  properly  equipped  for  action  ;  I 
shall  not  be  gone  long."  He  was  as  good 
as  his  word ;  and,  having  procured  a 
couple  of  horsevi^hips  from  a  saddler  in 
Long  Acre,  he  returned  ready  to  attend 
his  friend.  They,  therefore,  now  went 
up-stairs.  Le  Grand  saw  them  ;  and 
discovering  their  whips,  his  guilty  con- 
science immediately  explained  their  use ; 
and,  by  an  extraordinary  movement,  he 
hoped  to  escape  them :  but  they  for- 
tunately outwitted  him ;  and,  as  the  lob- 
bies and  saloon  were  but  thinly  attended, 
they  resolved  on  giving  him  a  good 
horsewhipping  in  the  latter  place.  Mr. 
Lindley,  though  not  a  very  young  man, 
was  nevertheless  a  powerful  man.  And 
while  young  Sterling  dexterously  im- 
peded the  exit  of  the  count,  Mr.  Lindley 
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gave  him  that  chastisement  he  so  richly 
merited,  calling  aloud  to  the  spectators, 
that  he  was  chastising  le  Grand  for 
an  infamous  lie  and  libel  on  a  young 
lady's  character.  *'  Bravo  !"  resounded 
on  one  side — **  Take  them  up !"  on 
another — "  Fair  play  !"  cried  a  third 
party — **  Cowardly  !  cowardly  1*'  cried 
others,  '*  to  flog  a  defenceless  man !" 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Lindley  gave  the 
count  a  few  light  cuts  across  his  shoulders 
and  legs  while  all  this  confusion  lasted. 
But  the  noise,  and  the  cracking  of  whips, 
attracted  the  police  officers  in  attend- 
ance, and  the  saloon  in  a  little  time  be- 
came crowded.  In  short,  this  manual 
exhibition  had  well  nigh  interrupted  the 
performance  of  the  house  ;  for  the  count 
being  a  well  known  character,  a  strong 
party  of  gentlemen  was  instantly  formed 
on  his  side,  while  Mr.  Lindley,  on  his 
part,  was  also  supported  by  numbers, 
who  asked  what  he  meant  by  the  pa- 
ragraph in  the  newspapers  to  which 
he   pointed,    denouncing,   at    the   same 
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time,  Count  le  Grand  as  an  infamous 
villain,  and  that  the  chastisement  he  now 
received  was  but  a  prelude  to  v^^hat  he 
had  to  expect  in  future. 

The  party  who  had  advocated  Count  le 
Grand's  cause  insisted  that  the  police 
officer  should  take  Mr.  Lindley  before 
the  magistrate : — those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  joined  with  Mr.  Lindley,  de- 
clared, that  all  le  Grand  had  got  was 
nothing  more  than  he  deserved,  and  that 
if  one  were  carried  before  the  magistrate, 
both  should  go  ;  for  the  business  seemed 
to  be  nothing  more  than  "  charge  for 
charge.'* 

Whilst  this  altercation  was  supported 
with  considerable  warmth  on  both  sides, 
Lord  Sterling  made  his  appearance,  and 
having  ascertained  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance, he  desired  Count  le  Grand 
might  step  on  one  side  with  him;  but 
the  count  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  for 
he  had  very  prudently  taken  himself  off 
as  soon  as  a  sufficient  crowd  had  collected 
to  cover  his  retreat. 
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His  lordship^s  presence  satisfied  all 
parties  that  Mr!Lindley  was  justifiable 
in  his  proceedings  against  the  count, 
and  the  gentlemen  returned  to  their 
company  in  the  box  in  high  spirits,  at 
having  thus  gratified  their  indignant 
feelings  upon  the  worthless  Count  le 
Grand.  The  whole  party  adjourned,  after 
the  play  was  over,  to  Lady  Mary  Annan - 
dale's,  where  they  supped;  and  Mr.  Lind- 
ley,  elate  with  his  recent  victory,  drank 
to  the  reformation  of  Count  le  Grand. 

The  arrival  of  Mrs.  Neville  and  Mrs. 
Lindley  in  London  was  a  fresh  subject 
of  happiness  to  Isabella  ;  and  as  Dr.  Ne- 
ville had  taken  a  ready  furnished  house 
in  Oxford-street,  Isabella  once  more 
took  up  her  abode  with  her  venerable 
and  much  loved  friends. 

Another  week  glided  peaceably  away, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  alteration 
too  visible  in  Lady  Murray's  health,  we 
might  have  said  happily. 

She  appeared,  indeed,  to  be  relapsing 
into  her  late  indisposition  ;  and  her  re- 
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peated   and    heavy    sighs    alarmed    her 
sister,  who,  consultipg  with  Dr.  Neville 
upon  the  subject,  as  she  attributed  the 
alteration  in   her  ladyship  to  Isabella's 
absence    from    Manchester-square,    and 
those  vague  suspicions  which  the  relation 
of  our  heroine's  history   had  excited — 
*'  Suspicions  which  I  am  convinced  ac- 
cord with  mine  and  yours,''  added  her 
ladyship,  *'  and  which  I  am  most  anxious 
should    be  cleared  up,   though   Heaven 
knows   their    elucidation   may   produce 
much  evil  in  a  different  quarter.     You 
must  be  content.  Dr.  Neville,  to  second 
my    plans,    without     asking     me     any 
questions    as  to  my  actions ;    and  you 
must,  therefore,  impart  to  Mr.  Lindley 
all  you  know  of  Isabella.     It  will  then 
be  necessary  that  he  should  become  im- 
portunate to  see  his  old  patients :  and  to 
him  you  will  entrust  the  key   of  your 
iron  chest — I  must  see  the  remainder  of 
Isabella's  infant  clothes.      I    will   form 
some   excuse    to   meet   Mr.  Lindley  at 
Dame  Jones's;  and  from  that  time  till 
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you  again  see  us,  Isabella's  fate  must 
still  remain  a  secret  between  him  and 
me.  I  dare  not  commit  to  paper  my 
feelings  upon  this  subject,  nor  the  events 
which  may  be  the  result  of  our  absence. 
Isabella,  yourself,  and  Mrs.  Neville,  and 
Mrs.  Lindley,  must  take  up  your  abode 
at  my  house  till  we  return.  My  plans 
are  all  arranged  ;  and  as  I  confess  myself 
implicated,  as  well  as  interested,  in  this 
mysterious,  this  calamitous  affair,  you 
will  pardon  my  being  more  explicit  upon 
the  subject." 

These  plans  were  immediately  carried 
into  effect ;  and  Lady  Mary,  after  having 
joined  Mr.  Lindley  at  Dame  Jones's, 
proceeded  in  a  northward  direction,  in 
consequence  of  the  confirmation  of  those 
hopes  and  fears  which  arose  from  the  in- 
spection of  the  little  w^ardrobe  which  Mr, 
Lindley  brought  from  Wales. 
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